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Warm and Stuffy Days Are Coming 
Safety Fandoliers give the most satisfactory air circulation for cooling 
effect—a gentle intermittent cooling breeze, healthful and refreshing. 


The Safety Car Heating and Lighting Co. 
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cA Safer Investment — 


Public Utilities czeryuhere 


The intrinsic worth of a utility is reflected largely 
in the quality of its buildings and equipment. Per- 
manent construction suggests confidence in the future 
—substantial finances—efficient operation—a safe 
return on obligations. 


The use of Federal Precast Concrete Roof Slabs by { 


the country’s most prominent utilities is an ever-grow- > —« 
ing tribute to the protection afforded both operators ROOFED WITH 


and investors by this enduring roof construction. FEDER AL 

Power and light companies—pumping plants—inter- 
urban and street car lines—sewage disposal stations— 
incinerator buildings—ice plants—have found the 
same advantage in the comparatively low first cost, the 
fire and weather-proof, no-maintenance service of Fed- 
eral Tile, as have industrials, railroads and public 
buildings. 

A list of these utilities is available—as well as details 
of Federal construction—on request. 

Made, Laid and Guaranteed by 


FEDERAL CEMENT TILE COMPANY 
608 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 
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An Envtiable Record 


ADVANCE in the art of railroad construction has 

been such a gradual process that it takes some out- 
standing achievement to center attention on the con- 
trast between the methods of the present and those of 
pioneer days. A performance well worthy of distinct 
record, is that of the Chesapeake & Hocking, a subsid- 
iary of the Chesapeake & Ohio, in the construction of a 
63-mile double-track main line in 294 days. As describ- 
ed elsewhere in this issue, the project involved 4,600,000 
cu. yd. of grading, which, taking into account a loss 
of 45 days on account of rain, required the excavation, 
moving and placing of an average of 18,500 cu. yd. of 
earth and rock on every available working day. But 
as is well known to everyone conversant with the ex- 
igencies of grading operations, such an average per- 
formance can be attained only by the development of 
a maximum rate of output of considerably more than 
double this amount. This record is not simply the re- 
sult of the concentration of an unusual number of com- 
plete modern grading outfits on the work, but must be 
accounted for in large part by careful planning, a 
highly perfected organization, and the anticipation of 
contingencies before they happen. It is an outstand- 
ing example of engineering skill and efficient railway 
management. 


Something New in Annual Reports 


THE SOUTHERN RAILWAY has issued its an- 

nual report for 1927 in a new and interesting form. 
The trends of traffic and earnings are analyzed succinc- 
tly, interestingly and in non-technical language and each 
important development is illustrated with charts. These 
charts are numerous and are not too complex. They 
are placed in the text adjoining the details which they 
illustrate. Thus the reader has the facts presented to 
him in figures and by charts in close juxtaposition, and 
his understanding is thereby facilitated. Moreover, the 
style of this report is narrative, rather than static, con- 
veying the idea of development rather than treating 
the year as stationary. Subjoined to the report are two 
tables—and two only—one giving profit and loss de- 
tails and the other the balance sheet. These statements, 
however, differ from those usually met with in that the 
categories are described, rather than merely labeled. 
“Financial results for the year’ is used instead of 
“profit and loss account’. “Financial position at the 
end of the year” replaces the term “balance sheet”. In 
the “financial results” statement the first two items 
read : 

“The Company received from freight, passenger and other 
miscellaneous operations a total revenue of..........ceeeeeeees 


“The cost of maintaining the property and of operating the 
GS “Wi nccvicthocasvenxtbanndncddwsendedeanessnesawased = 


These completely explanatory terms are 


throughout, so that both the statements can be easily 
understood by any intelligent reader, regardless of 
whether he is accustomed to reading matter of this kind 
or not. For the benefit of those stockholders who may 
wish a detailed report in the usual form, the company 
has prepared another edition following more conven- 
tional lines which it will supply if desired. Many rail- 
roads in the past few years, increasingly cognizant of 
the importance to them of greater public understand- 
ing, have directed their efforts toward making their an- 
nual reports more informative and attractive to the 
average reader. The Southern is to be congratulated on 
carrying this improvement a step farther. The report 
is reprinted in this issue, following in general the origi- 
nal style, in advertising pages adjacent to the financial 
news columns. 


Progress of Foreman Training 


REPORT on the growth of foremanship courses 

in the United States has recently been compiled by 
the Department of Manufacture of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. It shows a remarkable 
extension in the number of these courses during the 
past three years. In 1924 there were 105 such courses; 
this increased to 324 in 1926 and to 933 for the season 
ending June, 1927. While some of these groups have 
not functioned efficiently, or have failed, most of them 
have proved so successful that there is now a definite 
tendency, according to the report, to “place foremanship 
training on an organized and permanent basis; not one 
course and then forgotten, but continuous from year 
to year.” Of the 933 courses conducted in 1927, 49 
were on railroads or in railroad repair shops. In a 
number of instances railroad supervisors joined with 
representatives of other industries in their section, so 
that this figure does not adequately measure the activi- 
ties along foremanship training lines on the railroads. 
Although it is not stated in the report it is interesting 
to note that in the railroad field, at least, most of these 
foremanship training groups have been formed on the 
initiative of the foremen themselves. It is noteworthy, 
also, that many of these foremanship training develop- 
ments have gone hand in hand with progress in em- 
ployee and apprentice training. An excellent reason for 
this was given by R. H. Beauchamp, special represent- 
ative of the vice-president of operation of the Union 
Pacific Lines in a recent address before the American 
Vocational Education Association at Los Angeles, Cal. 
He made the following significant statement: “Every 
supervisor should be an educator, and industry is learn- 
ing that one of the principal requisites of the supervisor 
is the ability and will to educate and train those under 
his supervision. No training plan will ever be successful 
unless it has the sympathetic interest and active co-oper- 
ation of the supervisor. And to create and secure this 
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interest and co-operation, he must be made to feel that 
he is not only responsible for discipline of apprentices, 
but is, in fact, one of the most important members of 
the teacher faculty. From this statement I believe you 
will understand why we have been sold to the idea of 
foremanship training.” 


Comfortable Seats for the Day-coach 
Passenger 


APPEARING elsewhere in this issue is a brief article 

describing a day-coach that was recently remodeled 
and equipped with seats of new design for the Dela- 
ware, Lackawanna & Western. This car, which has 
been placed in service on the Lackawanna Limited, be- 
tween Buffalo, N. Y., and Hoboken, N. J., was remod- 
eled for the express purpose of determining the reaction 
of the day-coach passenger toward more comfortable 
riding facilities. The seats are of a design similar in 
many respects to those used by the Baltimore & Ohio in 
its day-coaches between New York and Washington. 
One of the illustrations shows two passengers occupy- 
ing adjacent seats. It so happens that the two people 
represent, in many respects, the two extremes in the 
height of adult passengers. The gentleman is nearly 
six feet in height. The seat backs are of sufficient 
height to provide complete support for the back and a 
rest for the head. The lack of these features in pas- 
senger coach seats has been one fault for which many 
travelers have offered severe criticism. This is an ex- 
cellent example of the careful study which is justified 
in an effort to provide comfortable seating facilities for 
day-coach patrons. 


Are Repair Shops Protected 
Against Fire? 


‘THE management of an eastern railway is making a 

survey at its principal car and locomotive repair 
shops with the intention of having an automatic fire 
alarm and sprinkler system installed. This measure is 
being taken for several reasons. This road is carrying 
out the policy of closing and permanently abandoning 
many of its outlying repair points and concentrating the 
repairs at the main repair shops—a policy which is being 
more or less followed by a number of other railroads. 
Under such conditions, if a serious fire should occur at 
the main shop the maintenance of equipment program 
would be seriously affected. Experience with a wood 
mill fire several years ago indicated how serious such 
an event may prove; the mill has been rebuilt and is now 
protected by an automatic fire alarm and sprinkler sys- 
tem. Not only is the loss of use of the repair facilities 
involved in a fire serious, but the cost of replacing ex- 
pensive machinery and destroyed cars and locomotives 
must be considered. The recent disastrous fire at the 
Glenwood shops of the Baltimore & Ohio is an example 
of the extent to which rolling stock may be involved in 
a fire. Another factor is the question of fire insurance. 
The blacksmiths’ fire, the use of welding equipment, 
firing up locomotives, the blow torch and many other 
forms of fire are all potential causes of a conflagration 
in the shops. As a result the insurance rates are high. 
By installing a sprinkler system, the insurance rates will 
be reduced, which reduction in the case mentioned, is 
expected eventually to pay for the cost of its installa- 
tion. It is true that many roads do not carry insurance, 
preferring to carry the risk themselves—a policy which 
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is favored by the widely scattered locations of railroad 
property. The difference in the risk indicated by the 
difference in rate effected by the sprinkler system, how- 
ever, should in the end prove as profitable to such 
roads as to those who carry outside insurance. Rail- 
way office buildings of any importance are usually pro- 
tected against fire by sprinkler systems. Should these 
buildings be considered more important than central re 
pair shops? Is it not true that if a large office building 
were destroyed by fire, the road could continue to oper- 
ate smoothly, which it could not do if a large repair 
shop were destroyed by fire? 


New Bill for Interstate 
Motor Transport Control 


EPRESENTATIVE PARKER has introduced in 

Congress a new bill, H. R. 12380, to regulate inter- 
state motor vehicles. It is much less comprehensive 
than his earlier bill (see Railway Age, Motor Transport 
Section, January 28, page 281). However, the new bill 
has one important feature which the earlier one did not 
have—namely a greater degree of support from the 
various interests involved. The bill represents a com- 
promise agreement arrived at by representatives of the 
American Railway Association, the American Electric 
Railway Association, the state commissions and the 
Bus Division of the American Automobile Association. 
They will support it, although there may be some in- 
dividual reservations. 

The proposal restricts itself to interstate common car- 
rier highway passenger service. It requires that all 
operations included in its scope shall secure certificates 
of convenience and necessity either from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or from boards named by the 
state commissions involved, acting in behalf of the com- 
mission. Standardized accounting, adequate service, 
reasonable rates and financial responsibility in case of 
accident are provided for. 

The bill is, we believe most railroad men will agree, 
far from perfect. There is no specific provision to fa- 
cilitate the co-ordination of motor coach service with 
rail service. Freight service is not even considered. 
Moreover, it includes a most questionable feature in its 
“grandfather clause’ which requires the automatic is- 
suance of certificates to those interstate motor coach 
lines which have been in continuous “bona fide opera- 
tion” at least one year prior to the opening day of the 
session of Congress which enacts this bill. This, it 
seems to us, provides a rather infantile “grandfather”. 
Examiner Flynn of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion in his report on motor transport regulation ad- 
vocated setting the “grandfather” period back to March 
2, 1925, the date when the Supreme Court ended state 
supervision of interstate operations Said the Ex- 
aminer : 

“Prior to that date interstate operators, in general, had sub- 
mitted to the regulation exercised by the states, and it is a fair 
presumption that such operations were in good faith. In view 
of the large number of interstate operations which sprang up 
in all sections of the country within a short time after that 
date, no such presumption can be fairly indulged in with respect 
to operations instituted at later dates.” 

That statement, it seems to us, is sober truth, which 
none but those selfishly interested would try to contro- 
vert. However, to hold out for conditions which, while 
just, would tend to arouse great opposition is to en- 
danger the early passage of any legislation at all. And 
securing some regulation and stability in the interstate 
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motor coach field as soon as possible is so important 
that it outweighs any objections which may be raised 
to details of the new Parker Bill. Railroad men who 
will familiarize themselves with its terms and will en- 
deavor to secure public support to insure its early pas- 
sage will, we believe, be acting in the best interests of 
the public and of the transportation industry in gen- 
eral. 


Structural Arc Welding 
Enters the Bridge Field 


USION welding is gradually finding an increasing 

number of applications in the field of structural en- 
gineering, the most recent of which are two all-welded 
railroad bridges, one a 62-ft. through girder span at 
Turtle Creek, Pa., and the other a through truss span, 
134 ft. 8 in. long, at Chicopee Falls, Mass. The latter, 
which holds the greatest interest for railway engineers, 
was described in detail in last week’s issue. 

Structural engineers will undoubtedly criticize the 
design of the Chicopee Falls bridge, because it embodies 
many marked deviations from practices that have long 
been accepted as standard in this field. But it is well 
for them to bear in mind that details of construction 
which have been found most suitable for riveted con- 
nections may not be necessary for welded work. Pres- 
ent practice in structural design represents the results 
of years of study and experience and it will be neces- 
sary for fusion welding, as applied to structural steel, 
to undergo an extended period of development before an 
equivalent technique can be built up. One phase of the 
problem includes a careful survey of present standards 
of rolled shapes for the purpose of ascertaining if these 
lend themselves as effectively to welded connections as 
they do to the riveted joints for which they were de- 
signed. 

The designers of the Chicopee Falls bridge were en- 
gaged in pioneer work and had to employ those avail- 
able structural shapes which most nearly met their 
needs; they displayed commendable resourcefulness and 
ingenuity in meeting the many problems which con- 
fronted them.. For example, welded connections be- 
tween stringers and floor beams, because of their greater 
rigidity than riveted joints, permitted of no alternative 
but to consider these connections as fixed, with the re- 
sult that they were designed to take full negative mo- 
ments. 

Advocates of fusion welding in structural steel point 
to many advantages over riveted construction, the most 
important of which is the reduction in weight made pos- 
sible by a simplification of connections. Thus, in the 
Chicopee bridge it is claimed that the structure as built 
is one-third lighter than that of a corresponding design 
in riveted construction. 

This statement would be more convincing if ‘the 
bridge as built conformed more nearly to accepted prac- 
tice in such details as sway bracing. The absence of 
effective portals is the first defect to strike the critical 
eye of the structural engineer. 

Another advantage cited is a reduction in the cost of 
drawing room and shop work through the simplification 
of the details of connections, primarily in the elimina- 
tion of punching and reaming. The savings to be ef- 
fected through this means cannot be determined with- 
out a careful study which will take into account such 
items as the requirements for temporary bolted connec- 
tions in erection, changes in current tolerances in the 
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lengths of plain material and possible increases in the 
need for milled ends. 

The strength of fusion welds is thoroughly estab- 
lished and welding is commonly accepted in many lines 
of industry, but the introduction of welding in the field 
of structural engineering, particularly as applied to 
bridges, will be retarded by the conscientious conserva- 
tism of the bridge engineer, which is best illustrated by 
his attitude toward riveted connections. The strength 
of these has been established for many years, yet no 
duty imposed on the inspector of bridge erection re- 
ceives greater emphasis than that of checking the work- 
manship of riveting to make sure that he will discover 
all loose rivets and see that they are replaced. 

With this matter of the security of joints uppermost 
in his mind, the bridge engineer who approaches the 
study of welded structural steel must not only know that 
fusion welds can be made with a high degree of uni- 
formity in workmanship but also by what means it will 
be possible for him to check the effectiveness of every 
connection that is made. To answer this question, and 
to develop standard details for welded connections in 
structural steel work, are tasks: in which welding and 
structural engineers have mutual responsibilities. 


Passenger Business—A Problem 


fp passenger traffic and. service of the railways 
. A now present one of their biggest and most. difficult 
problems. Total passenger earnings declined almost 
$70,000,000 in 1927, or about 6.5 per cent. In January, 
1928, they were almost 9 per cent less than in January, 
1927. Thése figures are given merely as illustrating 
that the decline in passenger business which has -oc- 
curred in almost every year since 1920 is still continu- 
ing. Its rate of decline in the country as a whole was 
reduced for a few years by the large amount of travel 
in the southeast caused by the Florida boom, but re- 
cently the southern lines have been suffering with those 
in other territories from losses of passenger business. 

The reductions in passenger service have been no- 
where near commensurate with the decline in traffic. 
After having increased in both 1924 and 1925, the 
number of passenger train miles was reduced in 1926 
and 1927. In 1927, however, the number of passengers 
carried one mile was 28 per cent less than in 1920, 
while the number of passenger train miles was only 3 
per cent less. Year by year the average number of 
passengers carried per train and per car has de- 
clined and average earnings per passenger train mile 
and car mile have, of course, also declined. 

The railways in all parts of the country have tried 
expedients for arresting the decline of, traffic or for re- 
ducing the operating costs of handling it.. A general 
view of the results makes clear that these expedients 
however valuable, have been wholly insufficient to pre- 
vent the decline in earnings from greatly exceeding the 
operating economies effected. 

This has not been due entirely to the decline of traf- 
fic. There is active competition between the railways 
in rendering passenger service, and unquestionably in 
many territories and in many ways this competition 
has been carried to excess. Between many terminals 
more trains are run than are needed to serve the pub- 
lic adequately and satisfactorily. Here and there non- 
revenue cars are carried which are of very little use 
to travelers for the obvious reason that few use them. 
The unnecessary operating expenses incurred as a 
result of such excesses of competition could easily be 
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exaggerated, but undoubtedly there are wastes which 
could be eliminated without actual impairment of the 
service. 

The problem presented by the continuing decline of 
passenger business without corresponding reductions of 
passenger service seems to be one the solution of which 
can only be found, if there is any solution, by joint 
study on behalf of the railways as a whole or of the 
various groups of railways. Individual railways 
have adopted different and widely separated methods 
in efforts to arrest the decline of passenger busi- 
ness or to curtail the expense of handling it. It 
would be helpful to each of them if committees 
representing all of them, or at least all of those in 
each group, would assemble all the available informa- 
tion regarding the methods that have been adopted and 
the results that have been secured. It does seem also 
that the various groups of railways operating competi- 
tive service between the numerous large terminals of 
the country should jointly study this service and deter- 
mine if and where it can be curtailed, with resulting 
economies and without injustice to individual lines or 
actual impairment of the service rendered to the public. 

Meantime, renewed attention apparently must be 
given to the efforts being made by certain organizations 
of traveling salesmen to get Congress to pass legisla- 
tion abolishing the passenger “surcharge.” With the 
passenger business of most railways already unprofit- 
able, and that of practically all railways still declining, 
those who are again carrying on agitation for legisla- 
tion by Congress to abolish the sleeping and parlor car 
“surcharge” are simply seeking to make this branch of 
railway business still more unprofitable. It is the earn- 
ings from freight business which now make it possible 
for most roads to handle passenger business. Whether 
the burden now borne by the freight business should 
be increased to help the railways to handle passenger 
business yet more unprofitably is the main question 
presented for Congress to answer by those who are 
trying to get it to pass a law abolishing the surcharge. 

The decline in total passenger earnings from $1,043,- 
950,355 in 1926 to $976,366,124 in 1927 made them the 
smallest for any year since 1917. The decline in day 
coach business was 9 per cent, while that in sleeping 
and parlor car business was only about 3 per cent. 
The sleeping and parlor car business was larger than in 
any previous year excepting 1926, which shows that 
the small decline in it was due to the recession of busi- 
ness activity of all kinds and not to any indisposition 
of people to incur the cost of riding in sleeping and 
parlor cars. The amount of travel in sleeping and par- 
lor cars last year was actually 23 per cent greater than 
in 1921, while the amount of travel in day coaches was 
33 per cent less. In 1921 railway travel in sleeping 
and parlor cars was only 31 per cent of the total, while 
in 1927 it was more than 45 per cent of the total. If 
passengers really found the surcharge burdensome trav- 
el in sleeping and parlor cars certainly would not 
have increased as it has during the last six years. 

The earnings derived by the railways from the sur- 
charge in 1927 amounted to $40,200,000. In that year 
they had a decline of almost $150,000,000 in their net 
operating income and earned an average of only 4.4 
per cent on their property investment. The abolition 
of the surcharge would reduce their net return by the 
amount of revenue received from it, unless the loss 
was offset by an equivalent advance in freight rates. 
To reduce the net return of the railways further would 
be to imperil their ability to continue to render good 
and adequate service. Members of Congress who are 
being bombarded with propaganda for the abolition of 
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the surcharge may well ask those who are bombarding 
them whether they want to imperil good railway serv 
ice or make necessary an advance in freight rates ii 
order that freight earnings may contribute more to- 
wards defraying the cost of handling an already un 
profitable passenger business. 

When the railways are threatened with such proposed 
legislation as that to abolish the surcharge they are 
usually quick to recognize the fact that they must co- 
operate in an organized way in defense of their com- 
mon interests. But there are many other matters be- 
sides threatened legislation regarding which they need 
more organized cooperation. The vice-president in 
charge of traffic of a large railway system remarked 
the other day that the conditions resulting from exces- 
sive competition in service and rate-making were never 
worse than now. They really have been much worse, 
but his remark illustrated the growing realization among 
railway executive officers of the need for less competi- 
tion between the railways in ways that impair their net 
earnings without benefiting the public. It seems very 
probable that organized study and cooperation with the 
objects, first, of determining what effective measures, 
if any, can be adopted to stop tlie decline of passenger 
business, and, secondly, of trying to make the service 
rendered more nearly commensurate with the earnings 
derived from passenger business, would be fruitful of 
beneficial results to all the railways, although just how 
important the results gained would be is wholly con- 
jectural. 


The Records of Commissioners 


OW that the tumult and shouting regarding the 
case of Commissioner Esch have died away there 
should be frank consideration and discussion, first, of 
the parts that Congress and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission should play in railway regulation, and, 
secondly, of the influences and principles by which the 
commission should be governed in future. Members of 
the Senate, having officially executed Mr. Esch for rea- 
sons that will not bear scrutiny, can now turn their at- 
tention to other exciting matters of apparent political 
importance. Leaders in transportation and industry 
must give more thought to the possible effects of the 
Senate’s action in the Esch case because they are more 
directly concerned with developments affecting the na- 
tion’s economic welfare. 

Congress should adopt general legislation providing 
that regulation shall be just to both the railways and 
those who use their service and in accordance with the 
public interest, and empowering the commission to ad- 
minister the laws passed. The President should appoint 
and the Senate should confirm candidates for the com- 
mission who are able, unprejudiced and possess special 
knowledge of economic and transportation matters. As 
it is the function of the Senate to confirm or reject ap- 
pointees, it should make whatever investigation it may 
deem necessary to determine the fitness of an appointee 
and be governed by its findings. The commission should 
administer the laws passed by Congress in accordance 
with their letter and spirit and also with the decisions 
of the Supreme court interpreting constitutional pro- 
visions, which it is bound to assume that Congress in- 
tends shall be observed. 

The Senate established an extremely bad precendent 
when it rejected the appointment of Mr. Esch, because 
it retired him from the commission for his vote in a 
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single case at the behest of certain interests that were 
adversely affected by the decision for which he voted. 
By doing so it set itself up as a supreme court of appeal 
in this case, although it had not heard the evidence and 
arguments, and under our theory of regulation is not a 
fit tribunal to act as a court of appeal in particular 
cases, any way. 

Suppose, however, the question involved had been the 
much larger one as to whether the commission had been 
over a period of years regulating the railways in dis- 
regard of some very important provision of law, or in 
disregard of generally recognized constitutional prin- 
ciples, and that a commissioner who had been renomi- 
nated had favored this policy. Could it then have been 
seriously contended that it was not the right and duty of 
the Senate to consider this commissioner’s record and 
to be influenced by it in confirming or rejecting his re- 
appointment ? 


Records Should Be Considered 


Numerous persons who take an active interest in rail- 
way regulation seem to think that once a man has served 
on the commission he should be reappointed as long as 
he is willing to serve. It seems probable the commission 
would be much better fitted for intelligent, impartial 
and constructive regulation if its members, like federal 
court judges, were appointed for life. As they are not, 
however, there can be no good reason offered why the 
general record of each commissioner should not be 
scrutinized as his term is drawing toward a close in an 
effort to determine his fitness for further service. 

The record made by the commission during the eight 
years the Transportation Act has been in effect does 
not indicate that the records of all its individual mem- 
bers could stand such scrutiny. The commission as a 
whole can easily be convicted of not having adminis- 
tered the rate-making provisions of the act in acordance 
with their letter or spirit. It has given its own inter- 
pretation of these provisions. They direct it to so ad- 
just rates that the railways as a whole, or in such groups 
as it may divide them into, will be enabled to earn, as 
nearly as may be, a fair return annually upon their ag- 
gregate value. It made a tentative valuation of each 
group of roads and has held that a fair annual return 
on this would be 534 per cent. It has not so adjusted 
rates as to enable the railways to earn this return on its 
own tentative valuation. Furthermore, a majority of its 
members have adopted principles and methods of rail- 
way valuation which are plainly not in accord with the 
decisions of the Supreme court or even with the pro- 
visions of the LaFollette valuation act. 

It is the irony of fate that the Senate should have re- 
jected the reappointment of Mr. Esch because he voted 
for caryying out the Hoch-Smith resolution in accord- 
ance with what he believed to be the intent of Congress, 
but that in the controversy over his reappointment he 
was not criticized for having voted for the O’Fallon 
valuation decision or for having failed, so far as the 
public knows, to make any real effort to get carried out 
the rate-making provisions of the Transportation Act, 
of which he was one of the principal authors. 

The commission, in defense of the policy it has fol- 
lowed, may point to the fact that railway securities are 
selling at the highest prices in years; but the commis- 
sion does not deserve any credit for the low interest 
rates and extraordinary speculation to which are attrib- 
utable the present high prices of most securities. The 
commission may point to the excellence and adequacy 
of present railway service; but it deserves little or no 
credit for that. On the other hand, the commission 
must assume practically all the responsibility for the 
failure of the railways year after year to earn the net 
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return they would have earned if it had administered 
the rate-making provisions of the Transportation Act 
in accordance with its own interpretation of them. Why 
it persists year after year in regulating the railways un- 
justly to their security owners and in disregard of the 
plain language and purpose of the most important pro- 
vision of the most important law it is charged with ad- 
ministering never has been authoritatively explained. 
It is apparently due to the radical principles of some of 
its members and to the timidity of others. 

If the members of the commission do not believe the 
rate-making provisions are sound and should be carried 
out why do they not say so and tell the reasons for their 
belief? If they do not now believe that the railways 
should be allowed to earn 534 per cent of the commis- 
sion’s tentative valuation why do they not say so? Why 
have they been so zealous in trying to give effect to 
the Hoch-Smith resolution, which is actually not a part 
of the Act to Regulate Commerce, and so lacking in zeal 
in trying to carry out the Transportation Act. 


What of the Future? ‘ 


What effect, if any, the Senate’s action in the case 
of Commissioner Esch will have upon the future policy 
of the commission is a question of great importance. It 
can hardy give encouragement to its more radical mem- 
bers because it is a condemnation of a decision in which 
the commission departed from sound rate-making prin- 
ciples in order, apparently, to assist with reduced freight 
rates coal mine operators who were paying union wages 
and for this reason were having difficulty in competing 
with coal mine operators who were paying non-union 
wages. The commission’s past policy has indicated a 
desire on the part of some of its members to placate 
radical public men, but it was not the recognized radi- 
cals in the Senate who accomplished the undoing of Mr. 
Esch. This indicates that possibly radical senators will 
not be flone on scrutinizing the records of other mem- 
bers of the commission if and when they are renomina- 
ted. There is no evidence that public sentiment at present 
favors a radical and restrictive policy of regulation, 
and therefore there is no assurance that members of the 
commission who favor such a policy will find in the fu- 
ture that this has enhanced their prestige. 

The commission should not be either reactionary or 
radical. It should regulate the railways. first, in ac- 
cordance with the laws, and secondly, in accordance 
with sound economic principles, so far as the laws will 
permit. It should not refrain from giving a reasonable 
interpretation and application to the Hoch-Smith reso- 
lution as long as it is in effect, but it can hardly be re- 
garded as reactionary to contend that it should, at the 
same time, give effective application to provisions of 
law which are more plainly binding upon it and to which 
the very language of the Hoch-Smith resolution shows 
that that resolution is subordinate. Now, neither by 
its own nor any other standard of measurement can it 
be claimed that the commission has been or is now so 
regulating rates as to give the railways opportunity to 
earn a fair return. The Esch case has shown that a 
member of the commission is just as likely to be sub- 
jected to political attack for doing his duty as he sees 
it as for plainly failing to do it. The moral it seems 
to suggest is that if the commission shows less regard 
for the views of radical politicians in future than in the 
past, and regulates the railways more in accordance with 
the laws and sound economic principles, its members 
may have not only the satisfaction of knowing they 
have done their lawful duty, but also, if attacked, of 
finding they have vigorous defenders as well as vigorous 
critics. 
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C. & O. Completes the Last Link 
in Line to Toledo 


Builds 63-mile, low-grade, double track 


















One of the Many Shovels Concentrated on the 63 Miles of Line 


N September 16, 1927, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
() started operating trains over a new double-track 
line extending from Gregg, Ohio, to Valley 
Crossing, a distance of 63 miles, thereby completing a 
remarkable record for speed in heavy railway con- 
struction. As work on this line was not started until 
November 25, 1926, the construction period aggregated 
only 294 days, of which 45 days were lost on account 
of rain. The work included the moving of 4,600,000 
cu. yd. of earth, and 1,080,000 cu. yd. of rock, the 
placing of 130,000 cu. yd. of concrete and the setting 
of 10,000 tons of structural steel, in addition to the 
laying, ballasting and surfacing of 130 miles of track. 
The completion of this new line, which was built 
under the appropriate name, Chesapeake & Hocking, 
to effect a connection between the end of the Chesa- 
peake & Ohio line at Gregg and its subsidiary, the Hock- 
ing Valley, at Valley Crossing, comprises the fulfillment 
of an objective which has been before the directors of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio for many years, namely that of 
having under their complete control a thoroughly ef- 
fective route for the transportation of coal from the 





West Virginia fields to the Great Lakes at Toledo. 
Much of the coal billed for Toledo was delivered to 
the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton at Cincinnati, or 
to the Norfolk & Western at Kenova, the latter road 
turning it over to the Hocking Valley at Columbus. 


Develop New Line Further West 


In 1914, in compliance with a decision of the United 
States District Court, the Chesapeake & Ohio disposed 
of its interest in the Kanawha & Michigan; thereby 
leaving a gap in its route from the coal fields to the 
Hocking Valley. To close this gap the Chesapeake & 
Ohio in 1916 built a line, known as the Chesapeake & 
Ohio Northern, extending from its own line at Edging- 
ton, Ky., across the Ohio River and thence for a dis- 
tance of 33 miles to a connection with the Norfolk & 
Western on the east side of the Scoto River opposite 
Waverly, Ohio. It also secured trackage rights over 
the Norfolk & Western from this point to a connection 
with the Parsons yard of the Hocking Valley at Valley 
Crossing, a short’ distance south of Columbus. 

This route to Toledo, via the Chesapeake & Ohio 














Skew Truss Span Over the Norfolk & Western Near 
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Northern, the Norfolk & Western and the Hocking Val- 
ley, was an exceedingly valuable one to the Chesapeake 
& Ohio during the 10 years that it was employed as an 
outlet for coal to the Great Lakes. However, with the 
marked increase in the northbound movement of West 
Virginia, Virginia and Kentucky coal over both the 
Chesapeake & Ohio and the Norfolk & Western, the 
joint use of the Norfolk & Western’s line between 
Gregg and Valley Crossing proved unsatisfactory to 
both carriers, because of the congestion in this neck in 
the bottle. It imposed a particular handicap on the 
tenant carrier because the capacity of the line made it 
necessary to restrict its operations to a maximum of 12 
tonnage and 1 time freight trains daily, a limitation 
that frequently made it necessary to detour a portion 
of the lake coal via interchange connections at Cincin- 
nati. Furthermore, the use of the Norfolk & Western 
line with a ruling grade of 0.35 per cent against north- 
bound trains denied the Chesapeake & Ohio the full 
operating advantage of the 0.2 per cent grade of its 
own line from the mines to Gregg, as well as over the 
Hocking Valley from Columbus to Toledo. This state 
of affairs led to the decision to construct an independ- 
ent line generally parallel to the Norfolk & Western 
between Gregg and Valley Crossing, this line being lo- 
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new line lies adjacent to the Norfolk & Western is a 
comparatively flat country in which the grading for 
roadbed is exceedingly light except for embankments 


at the larger stream crossings. Highway grade separa- 
tion, as on other portions of this project, was an im- 
portant factor in the grading quantities; for example 
in one mile of this portion of the line the yardage in 
the approaches to a single overhead highway bridge 
totaled more than three times that required for the rail 
road roadbed. 

The first roadway grading of any consequence en- 
countered south of Valley Crossing is in the vicinity of 
Hagerty where there is an embankment three miles 
long of a maximum height of 15 ft., requiring about 
200,000 cu. yd. of fill, practically all of which was ob- 
tained from side borrow. Heavy work was required 
through Circleville where the line is located between 
the town and the Scioto river on an embankment having 
a height of from 10 to 33 ft. over a distance of 6,000 
ft. which contains about 380,000 cu. yd. of fill. While 
this embankment was necessary to meet the grade line 
requirements, it also served as a means of separating 
grades at three streets, two private crossings and a 
crossing over the Pennsylvania. 

South of Circleville the east side of the Scioto River 














South of Salt Creek the Highway Was Placed on a Bench in the Cut Slope 


cated on a grade of 0.2 per cent against northbound 
trafic and 0.42 per cent against southbound traffic. 
By reason of the extremely flat northbound grade it is 
possible for a 2-8-8-2 locomotive to haul a train of 
10,000 tons in the direction of loaded movement, the 
same locomotive readily hauling the empty movement 
over the 0.42 per cent grade in the return direction. 


Character of the Country Traversed 


The territory traversed by the new line is one cover- 
ing a wide range of physical characteristics. From Val- 
ley Crossing to Kinnikinnick the terrain is one described 
by Ohio geologists as the Till plains, a fertile rolling 
farming country with little relief other than occasional 
glacial moraines. Slopes become more pronounced and 
differences in elevation increase where these Till plains 
join the northern edge of a glacial plateau that is tra- 
versed between Kinnikinnick and Chillicothe, while 
south of Chillicothe an unglaciated country presents a 
much more rugged aspect in which waterways occupy 
narrow steep sided valleys with marked differences in 
elevation. Here the geologic strata exposed are primar- 
ily of the Waverly formation in which sandstone and 
Waverly shale predominate. 

For the first 16 miles south of Valley Crossing the 








valley rises on a gradual slope to a considerable eleva- 
tion above the river. In this territory the Norfolk & 
Western lies high up on this slope whereas the new 
Chesapeake & Hocking was located closer to the river, 
at some points as much as three miles from the Nor- 
folk & Western. Because of the greater depth of lateral 
valleys close to the river this location involved heavier 
grading, but was selected. because it avoids the climb 
to the higher ground further. up the slope; in fact, at 
one point the new line is 96 ft. lower than the Norfolk 
& Western. 
Heavy Grading 

The grading of this portion of the line is heavy and 
includes a cut 7,000 ft. long with a maximum depth of 
35 ft. This portion of the line is largely in a gravel 
formation, but this runs out south of Kinnikinnick 
creek where the line is closer to the river in a much 
more undulating country in heavy clay. The two miles 
embracing the embankment across the valley of Kinni- 
kinnick creek and the cut immediately south of it are 
two of the heaviest on the entire line, Mile 33 having 
70,900 cu. yd. of excavation and 255,300, cu. yd. of em~ 
bankment and Mile 34, 254,000 cu. yd. of excavation 
and 47,000 cu. yd. of embankment. 
At Hopetown the line turns away from the river and 
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crosses over the Norfolk & Western at a summit in the 
grade line which required an embankment two miles 
long of a maximum height of 45 ft. and containing 
470,000 cu. yd. of fill. In addition to a 198-ft. skew 
through truss span over the Norfolk & Western, this 
fill is pierced by a deck girder span over a traction line, 
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The Chesapeake & Hocking Is the Last Link in the Route 
from the Mines to the Lakes 


four under passes for highways and a 28-ft. water- 
way arch. 
Long Embankment for Overcrossing 


From this overcrossing to a point opposite Chilli- 
cothe the country is more broken, the elevation chang- 
ing as much as 132 ft. in a horizontal distance of 550 ft. 
However, the following 10 miles is in open country in 
which the grading is much lighter. In Mile 44 there 
is a crossing over the Baltimore & Ohio, requiring 
practically two miles of continuous embankment con- 
taining 200,000 cu. yd. of filling, all of which was from 
borrow. 

From Vauces to Salt creek valley, as the result of a 
paired-track agreement with the Baltimore & Ohio, 
use is being made of six miles of the Cincinnati, Ham- 
ilton & Dayton line. A second track was built at 13-ft. 
centers from the old line and the old line was rebuilt 
to standards established for the new one. However, as 
the country is practically level, little revision of the old 
grade line was required, except that in the vicinity of 
Mile Post 52 it was necessary to relocate the C. H. & D. 
line for a distance of 4,000 ft. in order to permit of a 
satisfactory junction of the two lines at the south end 
of the paired track. Here the new line crosses the 
valley of Salt creek on a one-degree curve, 7,600 ft. 
long, of which 6,000 ft., is on an embankment from 25 
to 30 ft. high, containing one-half million cubic yards 
of fill. The crossing of Salt creek is effected by a 
bridge of four 90-ft. deck girder spans on concrete 
piers and abutments. 


From Salt Creek to Gregg 


South of Salt creek, the line lies close to the Scioto 
river for the remaining distance of 11 miles to Gregg, 
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March 31, 1928 


and is supported by side-hill cuts in the shoulder of 
these bluffs or on embankments across the ravines be- 
tween them. The grade line on this portion of the 
location was established at an elevation five feet above 
high water level of the 1913 flood. 

The construction of this part of the line was com- 
plicated by the fact that the face of the bluffs was 
occupied by a highway on substantially the same grade 
as the railroad, but following the contour of the bluffs, 
so that the line of the railroad crossed the highway 
repeatedly. To avoid these crossings, the highway was 
removed from the location bordering the shoulders of 
the bluffs to a shelf on the uphill side of the cuts for 
the railroad roadbed, and since the slopes ran far up the 
bluff side, this resulted in a pronounced increase in the 
excavation quantities. Thus, of a total quantity in 
excavation amounting to 2,310,500 cu. yd. in the 10 miles 
from Salt creek to Gregg, 1,488,200 cu. yd. was charged 
to highway relocation. It is only in this territory that 
any rock was encountered, an over-burden of from 5 
to 44 ft. of clay being underlaid with alternating strata 
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Route of the New Line Between Gregg and Valley Crossing 


of rock, clay and slate. The total volume of material 
classified as rock aggregated 1,080,000 cu. yd. 


Effecting the Connection 
A rather complicated situation was encountered in 
effecting the connection with the existing line at Gregg, 
where the Detroit, Toledo & Ironton occupied the lo- 
cation desired for the new line for a distance of about 
800 ft. To overcome this, it was necessary to relocate 
the D. T & I. for a distance of about 2,000 ft. by mov- 
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ing it further into the hillside, thereby entailing heavy 
rock excavation. The situation was further complica- 
ted by a highway undercrossing of both lines, the cros- 
sing under the D. T. & I. being located where the 
railroad is in a cut 30 ft. deep. 

The new line represents a descent from elevation 
754.60 at Parsons yard to elevation 595.50 at Gregg. 
However, adverse ascents result in 138.44 ft. of rise and 
fall, a large part of which was made necessary by high- 
way and railway grade separations. Of 442 highway 
crossings encountered on the new line, 41 have been sep- 
arated, most of them by undercrossings which in some 
cases necessitated an artificial summit in the grade line 
of the railroad. In addition to these highway grade 
separations there are five crossings over other railways. 
The total curvature in the line is 1088 deg. of central 
angle, the greatest amount in any one curve being 76 
deg. 21% min. in the one-degree curve at the crossing 
of Salt creek valley. With exception of four 3-deg. 
curves and three 1-deg. 30-min. curves, the curves are 
all of 1 deg. or less. Embankments have a width of 33 
ft., while cuts at roadbed level are 41 ft. wide. An al- 
lowance of 10 per cent on the sides and tops of em- 
bankments was made on trestle fills, while the shrinkage 
allowance on team work fills was 5 per cent. The tracks 
are laid 13 ft. center to center with 100-Ib. A. R. A. type 
B rail in 39-ft. lengths. Seventy-five per cent of the 
ties are treated hardwood and the other 25 per cent are 
untreated white oak. Three center sidings have been 
provided each with a capacity of 125 cars. Water sta- 
tions with treating plants have been established at ap- 
proximately the third points in the length of the line. 


Much Bridge Work Required 
Bridge work represents an important feature of the 
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sist of through plate girders with I-beam floors covered 
with a deck plate, while the crossings of minor highways 
or private crossings were made with 12-ft. by 14-ft. 
box culverts. The floors of steel structures are all cov- 
ered with three-ply membrane waterproofing with mas- 











A Double Arch Culvert 


tic protection, Johns-Manville material being used for 
the north half of the line and Carey waterproofing for 
the south half. 


Measures to Insure Rapid Progress 


To complete 63 miles of double-track railroad, involv- 
ing heavy construction, in less than 10 months was no 
simple task. It involved the thorough fulfillment of 
two fundamental requirements—adequate supervision 
and concentration of grading equipment on the job. The 
first step in meeting these conditions was to divide the 
line into construction sections of appreciably shorter 
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A Complex Grade Separation Layout at Gregg 


grade separations, there are a large number of water- 
way Openings ranging from the four 90-ft. spans over 
Salt creek to 36-in. culvert pipe. All of the larger 
streams were crossed with deck or through girder spans. 
(here are a number of box culverts and several arch 
‘tructures, of which the largest has one 24-ft. and one 
16-ft. opening. The pipe culverts are of concrete with 
the exception of a few cast iron pipe lines in locations 
where the cover was limited. The highway grade sep- 
arations were effected with a variety of structures, of 
which the most common for the undercrossings is a 
‘ongitudinal steel trough design in spans ranging from 
24 ft. to 30 ft. clear. The longer spans generally con- 





length than is ordinarily deemed necessary for work of 
this kind, namely, eight sections ranging from 5.1 to 
10.8 miles long. Each of these sections was virtually 
an independent construction unit, being placed under the 
direction of the resident engineer with a party of ade- 
quate size to insure that the work would be laid out 
sufficiently in advance of the grading operations to avoid 
any delays. In addition, the work on each section was 
awarded to a separate general contractor, with the ex- 
ception of two adjoining sections, Sections 5 and 6, to- 
taling 10.7 miles long, which were let to one firm, be- 
cause of the distribution of materials and in order to 
expedite track laying. 
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By these measures and a careful study to insure that 
the firms employed were posséssed/of adequate equip 
ment it was possible to start the work simultaneously 
on virtually the entire line at the outset and after it was 
well under way to have as many as 70 shovels of various 
sizes and capacities employed simultaneously, most of 
them working double shifts. The contractor on Section 
8, 10.8 miles long, employed 12 shovels. including one 
70-ton and two 100-ton machines. As a consequence it 




















Erecting 90-ft. Girder Spans Over Salt Creek 


was possible to obtain the maximum output of 295,000 
cu. yd. in one week. Bridge work was also prosecuted 
actively, and as many as 44 gangs were engaged at one 
time in placing culvert pipe and building concrete struc- 
tures. 

The Walsh Construction Company of Davenport, 
lowa was the contractor for Sections 5 and 6. The 
other six contractors were the Fritz-Rumer-Cooke 
Company, Columbus, Ohio; Ferguson & Edmondson 
Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; the Sturm & Dillard Com- 
pany, Columbus, Ohio; Dominion Construction Com- 
pany, Niles, Mich.; A. Guthrie & Company, Inc., St. 
Paul, Minn.; and H. W. Nelson Company, Inc., New 
York. The general contractors handled the bridge 
masonry and track work as well as the grading. 


Grading Methods 

The grading was handled- with a variety of machines 
from the smaller types to 100-ton shovels. The haul 
was divided about equally between standard and nar- 
row-gage equipment. The large number of grade sep- 
arations resulted in an excess of embankment, such that 
about 2,000,000 cu. yd. had to be taken from borrow 
which, when possible, was developed in the cuts, but a 
number of large side borrow pits were also found nec- 
essary. Between Valley Crossing and Circleville and 
between Hopetown and Richmondale the line is suffi- 
ciently close to other railroads to make the problem of 
hauling in equipment relatively simple. However, on 
other portions of the line, particularly between Salt 
creek and Gregg, the contractors were confronted with 
long hauls over hilly and rough roads. Long hauls 


were also imposed for the delivery of much of the con- 
crete material. 
Material for some of the structures south of Salt 
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Creek was brought across the Scioto river from Omeya 
and dumped in narrow-gage cars for delivery to the 
mixer plants. At Gregg, concrete for a number of 
structures was mixed at a central plant and hauled in 
dump trucks for distances up to 1,000 ft. 


Locomotive Cranes Used 


Track laying was presecuted progressively from ma- 
terial yards located at points where temporary connec- 
tions could be made with the Norfolk & Western or the 
Baltimore & Ohio. Locomotive cranes were used ex- 
tensively for track laying, both for unloading ties and 
for setting rails in place. 

They were also used to marked advantage for bal- 
lasting. By having the cranes on one track lift the 
opposite track at points about 15 ft. apart for making 
the first raise, it was possible to make much better 
progress than with the use of jacks. 

The effect of the extra effort to complete the line in 
minimum time was not only less costly in the end but it 
resulted in a material saving and provided a much needed 
transportation link which proved most beneficial and 
satisfactory to the shippers and the public and prevented 
a restriction of the movement of coal to the Northwest 
at a time when the consumers were anxious to get their 
winter supply delivered. 


Careful Planning 


Expediting this work was accomplished by careful 
planning, organizing and scheduling of the various oper- 
ations; using the most modern and efficient methods and 
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machinery ; and displacing hand labor with labor saving 
machines which worked efficiently both night and day. 
There was a saving in overhead expenses and interest 
on the investment due to a shorter period of construc- 
tion time and a further advantage in getting an earlier 
benefit of the operating savings obtained by lighter 
grades and less restriction of movement. 

The Chesapeake & Hocking was located and con- 
structed under the direction of William Michael, chief 
engineer of the Hocking Valley and the Chesapeake & 
Hocking, with C. A. Whipple, district engineer, in di- 
rect charge. 





THE “Don’t Swear CLus” has been organized among railroad 
men at Shawnee, Okla. J. L. Coss, train dispatcher of the 
Rock Island Lines, is president. Favorable notices have been 
received from the Little Rock Gazette and from the Rev. 
William A. Sunday. 
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Car Retarders at Selkirk Yard 





New York Central’s first installation in service only two 
months has increased efficiency of operation 
50 per cent 
By R. B. Elsworth 


Assistant Signal Engineer, New York Central, Albany, N. Y. 


by the General Railway Signal Company for the 

New York Central on January 16, at the west- 
bound classification yard at Selkirk, N. Y. This loca- 
tion was selected after a thorough consideration of va- 
tious yards on the New York Central, subsequent to 
the initial installation at Gibson, Ind., on the Indiana 
Harbor Belt. Selkirk Yard is located approximately 10 
miles southwest of Albany on the new cut-off lead- 
ing from the A. H. Smith Memorial bridge to the 
main line of the Mohawk division of the New York 
Central, west of Schenectady. The yard is at the junc- 
tion of the freight connections from the Boston & 
Albany, the Hudson division of the New York Central 
leading from New York direct, and the River division 
of the West Shore from the New Jersey side of the 
New York terminal district. 

The westbound yard at Selkirk is made up of a re- 
ceiving yard of 15 tracks, a classification yard of 25 
tracks and an advance yard of 15 tracks. Two leads 
extend from the receiving yard to the crest of the hump, 
in order that a second train may be ready as soon as 
the preceding train has been classified. Approximately 
8C per cent of the cars handled over the westward 
hump are empties, the major portion of the loads be- 
ing detoured around the hump for classification at other 
points. At the present time approximately 1,700 to 
1,800 cars are being classified on the hump daily. 

Prior to the installation of car retarders, car riders 
were used and the switches were operated by General 
Railway Signal Company electric switch movements 
controlled from a desk lever machine on the second 
floor of the yardmaster’s office at the crest of the hump. 
This system had been operating satisfactorily since the 
yard was constructed, approximately four years ago. 

The transfer of the control of the switches from the 
yardmaster’s office to the new towers was made one 
week before the car retarders were placed in operation 
in order that operators might become familiar with the 


. CAR retarder installation was placed in service 
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new arrangement of the switch controls before being 
required to operate the retarders. The change from 
the car riders to the car retarders was made at 8 a. m., 
January 16. 


Retarders Permit Two-Trick Operation 


The car retarder installation demonstrated its eff- 
ciency on the first day, and at the end of three weeks, 
operation was placed on a two instead of three-trick 
basis. By operating the yard on a two-trick basis, 8 
a. m. to 4 p. m. and 8 p. m. to 4 a. m., there is no material 
delay in car movements through the terminal and time 
is provided between tricks for locomotives to go to 
and from the roundhouse, thereby reducing the number 
of locomotives necessary for operating the hump. 

The capacity of the yard has been increased 50 per 
cent by the installation of retarders, which will per- 
mit additional savings with any increase in business. 
Although the operators are not yet thoroughly proficient 
in the operation of the installation, more than 900 cars 
are often classified in over 600 cuts during an eight- 
hour trick, 

When a train arrives in the receiving yard, the con- 
ductor transmits to the yardmaster’s office a summary 
of his running slips, showing the consist of the train. 
This list is teletyped to the three operating towers from 
a master typewriter in the yardmaster’s office, so that 
when a train starts up the hump to be classified, the 
yardmaster, the operator at each tower, and the yard 
conductor at the top of the hump, know the entire con- 
sist of the train, including the number of cuts, the car 
numbers, the approximate weight of each car, and 
the track on which it is to be classified. The weight 
of the car indicates in a general way the amount of re- 
tardation which will have to be applied. 

The hump grades required at this location are of par- 
ticular interest. The natural slope of the ground is as- 
cending for westward movements, making it necessary 
that the crest of the hump be on a fill 45 ft. above 
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natural ground surface. The difference in elevation 
between the top of the hump and the first switch at 
the bottom, is about 14 ft., the grade between these 
two points varying from 6.2 per cent at the top to 1.5 
per cent at the bottom. The 1.5 per cent grade con- 
tinues through the retarders after which it changes to 
0.5 per cent and finally to 0.3 per cent on the classi- 
fication tracks. 

The prevailing winds are from the west and south- 
west and are frequently very strong, imposing a con- 
siderable resistance to car movements, due to the ex- 
posed location of the hump. While the grades must 
be steep enough to handle empty cars under the win- 
ter conditions with an unfavorable wind, sufficient re- 
tardation must be provided for a 70-ton car moving 
under the most favorable conditions. The grade of 
the classification yard has-been made 0.3 per cent, but 
it is possible that, in order to get satisfactory move- 
ments with the empties, it may be necessary to increase 
this to 0.35 per cent. 

The determination of the track and switch layout 
was influenced by the desirability of making use of as 
much of the arrangement already in service as was 
consistent with the requirements of the new layout. 
Sufficient distance was allowed between a switch and 
a retarder for the locking-up track circuit. Space was 
provided for switches leading to six additional tracks 


Note:- 03% grade on °°5| 
classification tracks, '95| 
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6 in. by 10 ft. 6 in., built on a steel frame; the floor 
of Tower A is 13 ft. 6 in. above the rail and the 
floor of Towers B and C, 20 ft. above the rail. Iron 
stairways are provided around back of the buildings 
and plate glass windows at each end and on the track 
side. Heat is provided by electric heaters. The towers 
are of fire resisting construction. 

The face of each tower control machine is set at an 
angle of approximately 30 deg. from horizontal and 
has three rows of levers, the top row for the control 
of the skates, the center row for the five positions of 
the retarders, and the bottom row for the switches. 
Spare spaces are provided in the control machines for 
additional switches, retarders or skates which may be 
required. 

There are 33 car retarder units, 14 of which are 
double retarders 38 ft. 6 in. in length, 14 double re- 
tarders 33 ft. in length, and 5 single retarders 38 ft. 
6 in. in length. The double retarders are installed on 
both rails of the track and the single retarders along 
one rail only. Contactors for the retarder operating 
apparatus are mounted in a sheet iron box supported 
by two concrete posts adjacent to each retarder. The 
five double retarders on the hump proper, two single 
retarders, and the three junction switches, are con- 
trolled from Tower A, the remainder of the switches 
and retarders are divided along the center line of the 
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Track and Signal Plan Showing Track Layout, Grades and Location of the Retarders 


on the north side and two additional tracks on the 
south side of the yard. It was also decided not to use 
lap switches or any switches shorter than No. 8. 

With the type of retarder employed it is not prac- 
ticable to use a standard rail joint within the limits 
of retarder, and such joints are welded. In order to 
keep the number of welded joints to a minimum and 
effect the greatest economy of space with proper track 
circuit locking, a detail plan was prepared specifying 
the exact length of each rail in the vicinity of the 
switches and the location of each rail joint. This plan 
was of material assistance in providing correct material 
and making a quick and economical installation. 

There are sufficient retarders on the south side of the 
yard for handling 70-ton loaded cars on any track. The 
north side is equipped for retarding empty cars only. 
In several cases it was possible to install a retarder 
on the lead of a turnout so that a one-rail retarder 
could be used. Where these are used, a guard rail 
is placed parallel with and along the opposite rail to 
avoid the derailment of a car which may have been 
lifted by the retarder. 


Retarders Controlled from Three Towers 


The installation is electrically operated and controlled 
from three towers; Tower A, located about half way 
up the hump and Towers B and C at the foot of the 
hump on either side of the yard. The towers are 8 ft. 


classification yard, between Towers B and C. 

Motor-operated track skates, for the purpose of stop- 
ping a car which may not have been properly retarded, 
are provided on the 12 tracks on the south side of the 
yard intended for loaded cars. 

The retarder apparatus is of the latest improved 
General Railway Signal Company design similar to that 
installed at Mechanicville, N. Y., on the Boston & 
Maine as described in the Railway Age of February 4, 
page 295. The retarders themselves are rugged and 
so designed that in case a car is lifted due to excessive 
retardation, the flange will be held until the car may 
drop back on the rail. 

Flood lights for car rider operation which had been 
in service on steel towers, throwing light parallel to 
tracks, were transferred to the roof of operating towers 
to afford maximum illumination for operators in observ- 
ing car numbers and speeds. 

A two-arm color-light signal is located at the crest 
of the hump for controlling the engine which is push- 
ing cars over the hump, Three indications are given 
with the top light: green, “Normal Speed;” yellow, 
“Slow Speed,” red, “Stop.” Yellow on the lower light 
indicates “Back Up.” Repeater signals are located at 
the throat of the receiving yard 1,600 ft. in the rear 
of the hump. A signal facing the classification yard 
indicates yellow when the movement of the trimmer 
engine toward the hump is desired. 
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A loud speaking telephone installation provides tele- 
phone service in each of the towers and on the ground 
at the crest of the hump. The telephone installation 
was made in duplicate throughout, to provide for emer- 
gency operation in case of a failure of one set. The 
teletype system installed for printing car lists is also in 
duplicate, with machines in each of the operating tow- 
ers controlled from the yardmaster’s officé. 


Locking Prevents Switch Operation under Car 


Track circuits, beginning 25 ft. in the rear of each 
switch point and extending 8 ft. beyond heel of the 
point, are provided for preventing the operation of a 
switch beneath a car or engine. A repeater, adjacent 
to the machine lever in the tower, indicates when the 
track circuit is occupied. Due to the desirability of 
making these locking circuits as short as possible, both 
to keep down overall length of switch layout and to 
permit minimum safe headway between cars, the dis- 
tance between the insulated rail joint and the switch 
was limited to 25 ft. Under such conditions a normal 
track circuit will not shunt quickly enough to prevent 
throwing a switch beneath a fast moving car. After 
extensive investigation a reliable circuit was developed, 
such that a car wheel passing over the insulated joint 
at end of the circuit, causes the practically instantane- 
ous pickup of the relay and prevents the starting of 
switch operation until all the wheels have passed off 
the circuit. 

The track switches are operated in slightly less than 
one second by G-R-S Model-6 switch machines. By 














Control Machine in One of the Towers 


changing to a faster motor, this time may be reduced 
approximately one-half, in case operating conditions 
make this desirable. The quicker acting switch, due to 
the greater strain on the parts, requires more care 
and an earlier renewal than is the case with standard 
machines. 

The retarders are operated normally by 250-volt di- 
rect current supplied from a 30-kw. General Electric 
motor generator set. The generator sets are in dupli- 
cate, only one set being operated at a time. Each 
set will withstand an instantaneous demand of ap- 
proximately 300 amp. which will care for the opera- 
tion of the maximum number of car retarders required 
at one time. The motors of the motor generator sets 
are operated by 440-volt, 3-phase, 60-cycle alternating 
current, stepped down from the 6,600-volt local yard 
power line. A 110/125-volt storage battery supplies 
power for the operation of the switch machines. 
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Under normal operating conditions the car retarder 
and switch operating circuits are completely separated. 
In case of a power failure or the stopping of a gener- 
ator, control switches will automatically connect the 
two 100-cell sets of storage batteries in series and then 
make the connection to the car retarder feeders, there- 
by insuring continuous current supply. This arrange- 
ment of power supply is desirable in carrying out car 








An Electrically Operated Skate Machine 


movements which may be under way at the time of 
a power failure. The storage battery will operate the 
switches and retarders for several hours. When, after 
a failure, power is restored, the automatic control re- 
stores the plant to its normal operating condition, cut- 
ting out the storage battery and starting the generator. 

The assembled switchboard is 10 ft. long, 6 ft. high 
and in accord with the A. R. A., Signal Section switch- 
board standards. The operating batteries arranged in 
duplicate sets are charged by a 40-amp. mercury arc 
rectifier, the maintainers being instructed to alternate 
the switch operating load between the two sets of bat- 
ery so that all cells will be kept in good condition, and 
nearly charged at all times. The 100 cells of storage 
batteries are the nickel-iron-alkaline type of 300 a.h. 
capacity as manufactured by Thomas A. Edison, Inc. 

The car retarder installation, complete with power 
supply, was made by the General Railway Signal Com- 
pany in accord with plans and specifications of the New 


York Central. 
x * * 











On the Maine Central Between Portland and Bangor 








Cost Accounting Not Applicable 
to Railroads 


Plan proposed by National Industrial Traffic League 
analyzed by J. E. Slater 


AILROAD operations are so widespread and 

so huge that any real cost accounting system 

as applied to them 1s practically impossible, J. 
E. Slater, secretary and treasurer of the American 
Brown Boveri Electric Corporation, and formerly spec- 
ial assistant to the general manager of the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford, testified on March 23 at the 
hearing before Commissioner Eastman and A. M. Bun- 
ten, chief of the depreciation section of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, on the proposed revision of 
the railway accounting classifications. 

This condition reduces the railroad managements, 
Mr. Slater said, to the necessity of making special 
studies of all kinds, not only for use in rate cases but 
in checking costs for administrative purposes. He ex- 
pressed the opinion that railroads might well make 
more such special studies but that more benefit could 
be derived from them than from attempts to maintain 
the compilation of a large amount of data which would 
be useful only in a relatively small number of cases. 

Mr. Slater testified at the invitation of the commis- 
sion upon the suggestion of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and his statement included an analysis 
of the alternative plan for a revision of the accounting 
classifications, embodying the idea of cost accounting, 
submitted in behalf of the league by J. W. Roberts, 
president of the Roberts-Pettijohn-Wood Corporation 
at the hearings in November.* He expressed the opin- 
ion that the plan would provide little if any information 
which would be particularly useful for operating 
officers for administrative purposes which is not or can- 
not be made available from the standpoint of the 
present accounting plan, and that arbitrary bases of ap- 
portionment are not sufficiently accurate to make the 
statistics useful for checking purposes. He also said 
that the plan would not serve any useful purpose in 
connection with the handling of a budget and that it 
would call for the compilation of a large amount of 
data regularly which would be useful only relatively 
occasionally. 

Mr. Stater’s experience in connection with railroad 
studies, analyses and statistics covers a period of ap- 
proximately a year with the Union Pacific and ten 
years with the New York, New Haven & Hartford, in- 
cluding a year as statistician for a committee organized 
to develop cost and operating features in connection 
with electric operation; about two years as statistician 
in the office of the auditor of disbursements, and a 
year as special accountant; a year as chief clerk to the 
general manager and the balance of the time as special 
assistant to the general manager, the chief function of 
his work in that connection being the handling of oper- 
ating statistics from the analytical standpoint, the han- 
dling of the operating budget and the compilation of 
numerous cost studies in connection with rate cases and 
division cases. After leaving the New Haven he was 
for a year at the University of Illinois as professor of 





* See Raiiway Age of November 12, 1927, page 943; No ber 19 
984 and December 17, page 1223. be ih ao 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
transportation and since that time he has been with 
the American Brown Boveri Electric Corporation as 
assistant to the president and as secretary and treas- 


urer. 
An abstract of his statement, including some of his 


replies to be questions by Commissioner Eastman and 
others follows: 


Roberts Plan Analyzed 


In the first place, it is my understanding that the plan calls 
for a division of all operating expenses as between those ex- 
penses which are termed station expenses, those which are 
termed train terminal expenses and those known as line haul 
expenses; that station expense involves all expenses incident to 
either the collection and original dispatchment of the freight 
and the collection and final turning over of that freight to the 
consignee; that such expenses necessarily involve not only the 
expenses in the operation of the station itself but also the ex- 
penses incident to the switching of the car from the station 
into a train or from the train to the station, that, therefore, 
what is known as train terminal expenses represents what in 
railroad parlance is usually called intermediate terminal ex- 
pense, in other words, the breaking up of cars of one train and 
the classification of them and placing into another. 

It is my understanding that the second fundamental feature 
of the plan involves the division of the expenses when ob- 
tained by primary accounts specified into certain service costs, 
those services being one for all freight train service and eight 
for passenger service—suburban, coach, sleeping car, dining 
and buffet car, baggage, mail and passenger trains, express and 
passenger cars, and milk in passenger trains—and that the 
third fundamental feature is involved in the division of mainte- 
nance expenses into a considerable number of items, the prin- 
cipal purpose of which is to measure the maintenance taken 
out anJ the maintenance put into the physical property. There 
are many other features, but those are the ones which pri- 
marily, particularly the first two, will be considered in my di- 
rect testimony. 

After giving serious consideration I have come to the con- 
clusion that the alternative plan for statistical and adminis- 
trative purposes would provide little, if any, information which 
would be particularly useful for the operating officers. I mean 
by that in the administration of the property, in the elimination 
of wastes, in the effecting of economies. 


Arbitrary Apportionments Not Useful 


The use of the division of expenses between terminal anu 
station and line haul provides little assistance to what is re- 
quired, with the exception of the analysis of the expenses of 
train and engine crews in local freight train service. Other 
train expenses which are common to station, yard and train 
cannot be accurately measured. It is possible to divide the 
expense of train and engine crews between the time and the 
consequent expense incident to station; switching, and switching 
cars into trains and out of trains when those cars are destined 
to that point or originating at that point. The analysis of the 
crews’ time would show that amount of expense and could also 
be made to show the expense incident to switching cars into and 
out of the train at train terminals because many through trains 
stop at one or two points en route to switch out a certain 
number of cars out of that train and switch other cars into it. 

When, however, we come to the determination of other train 
expenses, such as fuel, water, lubricants, engine house ex- 
penses, train supply expenses, we have now no basis for de- 
termining how much of the expense is properly ascertainable 
to the three bases, nor does the plan suggest any basis, except 
possibly a purely arbitrary one, under which. the fuel, for 
example, or power, would be divided between the three ele- 
ments specified. In fact, the general criticism which I would 
make of the alternative plan in this respect is that arbitrary 
bases of apportionment are not sufficiently accurate to make the 
st»tistics useful for checking purposes. 
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I am trying in no case to criticize any detail bases of appor- 
tionment but to point out that, at least in my opinion, any 
basis of apportionment would necessarily be arbitrary, and 
that an arbitrary basis of apportionment is not going to be of 
any particular help to a general manager or a general super- 
intendent or an operating vice-president in checking the amount 
of fuel consumed for a train or a group of trains between 
station, train terminal and line haul. 

From the standpoint of cost finding arbitrary bases of ap- 
portionment are necessary, simply because direct assignments 
in most cases is impossible, but I am confining this part of my 
testimony to that feature in which Mr. Roberts states that in 
his opinion this method, this alternative plan, is helpful for 
purely administrative purposes, leaving out the question of 
revenues and expenses of individual classes of traffic, and it is 
that thought I am concerning myself with now. 

The maintenance officer is not interested in where the main- 
tenance expense goes. I mean by that, 1f we consider, for 
example, the maintenance of roadway buildings, the mainte- 
nance of power plants, the maintenance of fuel stations, which 
are considered, as I understand, common accounts, and are 
then divided among the various elements of service in connec- 
tion with the use of fuel or power, or whatever it may be, the 
maintenance officer is going to be hindered rather than helped 
if certain of the expenses for which he is primarily responsible 
are combined with those expenses for which he is not re- 
sponsible. 

For administrative purposes we are interested in all of the 
maintenance whatever it may be, providing that officer or that 
department is responsible for the amount of that maintenance. 
The thing is particularly true in connection with fuel or with 
power. ; 

Budgeting 

I have had a considerable amount of experience in the han- 
dling of budgets on railroads and also in one industrial plant 
and, of course, the fundamental purpose of a budget is to 
charge and include in the budget of each individual or depart- 
ment those expenditures for which that department is re- 
sponsible, regardless of where the charges ultimately rest. For 
example, under maintenance of way we must have all expenses 
and only those expenses for which the maintenance of way 
department is responsible. In connection with mechanical 
expenses we found that the present series of accounts was 
embarrassing to us in one respect in that the mechanical de- 
partment is responsible not only for the maintenance of loco- 
motives, cars and other equipment, but it is also responsible 
for the operation of engine houses, and, therefore, we had to 
separate from the budget for the transportation department 
those expenses which involved the operation of engine houses 
and charge that to the mechanical department. 

Likewise, as to the transportation expense, the transportation 
department must have in its budget onlv those expenses and all 
of those expenses for which it is itself primarily responsible. 
It means that the budget requirement is a separation into de- 
partmental functions and not operating functions. 

Its second requirement is that there should be a breakdown 
into a large number of geographic divisions rather than of 
operating functional divisions. 

For example, if the budget is to be carried to its logical 
conclusion we must have the budget for individual yardmas- 
ters, for individual station agents, for individual superintend- 
ents, for individual repair points and for individual trains or 
classes or groups of trains, and it makes little difference 
whether those trains or those stations or yards or what not 
are interested in a number of operating functions, our primary 
purpose is to make certain that the expense in the budget is 
measured with the individual and all of his activities, whatever 
they may be. 

On that account, in my opinion, the plan proposed would 
not serve any useful purpose in connection with the handling 
of a budget, particularly in its use of the clearing and common 
accounts. 


Cost Studies 


When we turn to the use of the plan for cost studies a some- 
what different method of approach is necessary. We do find, 
tor example, that in any cost study which involves the com- 
plete movement of traffic from origin to destination and in- 
volving station, train, terminal and line haul, certain accounts 
must be divided on some basis or other among those three 
important and well-defined classes. 

On the other hand, we find that such subdivision is not neces- 
sary for all accounts, nor is it necessary for all studies. To 
be specific, it is difficult for me to see on what basis the road- 
way accounts can be divided between station terminal accounts 
and train terminal accounts. They should be divided and 
necessarily would have to be divided in any elaborate study as 
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between terminal maintenance and road maintenance and, as a 
matter of fact, of course, the present accounts provide for 
some such division, but in arriving at a basis to divide road- 
way maintenance as between station terminals and train termi- 
nals I cannot see anything but the most arbitrary basis possible, 
with little of value gained. 

The difficulty there lies in that the same tracks in many cases, 
the same facilities, the same locomotives, the same _ initial 
switching of cars would involve tracks, facilities, equipment 
and crews which were performing station terminal service and 
those which were performing train terminal services. There 
will be certain tracks, of course, which either 100 per cent or 
substantially 100 per cent use would be for station terminal 
expense, but practically all of the train terminal tracks would 
be used incidental to station terminal operation as well as train 
terminal operation. 

Furthermore, in arriving at a cost study I never find that it 
has been fundamentally necessary to provide such a subdivision 
which necessarily would be made on arbitrary grounds or on 
an arbitrary basis; that the same results could be obtained by 
a mere subdivision as between terminal expense, including 
both station and train terminal, and line haul expense. 

Other accounts which would provide the same difficulty are 
for signals and crossings. A switching tower at the head of 
a yard is used for both purposes. The same difficulty is found 
in connection with the subdivision of locomotive and car re- 
pairs, not as between train and yard, but as between the two 
kinds of terminal expense. 

There are also a good many studies which have been made 
and which I have personally made in which the alternate plan 
would be necessary. For example, any terminal studies would 
have to go into so much more detail than the proposed plan 
that you would have to make about the same kind of a special 
study as would be made under the present scheme of accounts. 
The alternative plan does not provide very much in addition 
and certainly does not provide the full amount of detail 
necessary. 

The same is true, for example, with a group of studies—for 
example, the New York Harbor study—which would again call 
for a special study under any plan. The same is true in con- 
nection with commutation cases because it can be very quickly 
shown that the allocation of expenses to the service known as 
suburban does not provide the full detail necessary for an accu- 
rate study of commutation traffic. 

The plan suggested would have been helpful to me in con- 
nection with any studies I have made only in connection with 
the so-called mail cases and the case decided by the commis- 
sion some year and a half or two years ago which involved 
the movement of milk on passenger trains in New England. 

Now, it should be pointed out that the commutation terminal 
studies, harbor studies, or any study which involves the move- 
ment within a restricted area, have certain important differ- 
ences as compared with studies such as the mail and the milk 
cases. In the first place, the latter cases indicate what might 
be termed the universality of the service on the railway sys- 
tems; in other words, mail and milk move over the entire 
system. Some arbitrary bases of apportionment can be used 
since practically all divisions, most of the stations, most of 
the yards and most of the trains are affected by or are han- 
dling a certain amount of the traffic under review. In other 
words, the mail and milk traffic was so spread over the entire 
ee at relatively arbitrary bases of apportionment could 
e used. 

On the other hand, the studies covering a restricted area 
necessarily must involve a much more detailed analysis and 
cannot be based upon an apportionment of the total expense 
into the various classes of traffic. 

Another point I would like to make is: The study as de- 
veloped thus far provides little more breakdown for freight 
train service than the present subdivision of expenses between 
passenger and freight. Of course, it does provide for the 
station, train terminal and line haul expense which is useful in 
connection with certain of the accounts but with relatively few 
of the accounts. The breakdown of passenger service would 
be helpful’ because it follows in a considerable degree the 
bases which have been used by the Post Office Department and 
by the railroads and in certain cases approved by the commis- 
sion’s decisions. The alternative plan would be helpful in 
connection with those cases, but in connection with other pas- 
senger train studies, as in the case of commutation, it would 
not be helpful. 

When we turn to freight service where there is no further 
subdivision, I am assuming, as Mr. Roberts has pointed out 
throughout, that, this being merely a suggestion, a first step, 
if this alternative plan was to provide the help to the railroad 
officers, to the commission and to the general public, a neces- 
sary second step would be a further subdivision of the freight 
train traffic into the various elements of freight service. This 
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has been done in connection with station expenses in proposed 
allocation of certain expenses to traffic involving the products 
of mines, products of forests, products of agriculture, and so 
on. Now, the further one goes into the division of the services 
in order to obtain the costs of those services the greater diffh- 
culties are found, and by difficulties I am referring not so 
much to the question of the expense involved in making such 
apportionment but the difficulty m arriving at such apportion- 
ments which will be considered fair. 


Advantages of Special Studies 


The advantages of a general cost ascertainment, in my opin- 
ion, are three. In the first place, since bases of apportionment 
have been worked out and either accepted or established 
through commission order, it would eliminate a considerable 
amount of argument and discussion as to whether the proper 
expense to be assigned to a particular service is established on 
a proper basis or not. ath 

In the second place, it would provide a complete subdivision 
of the expenses among all of the services contemplated, so that 
there would be less likelihood of one class of service which is 
under review being either overloaded with expense or under- 
loaded, in accordance with the prejudice of the particular 
people who are putting up a special study; and it has been said 
that such a general cost ascertainment would avoid post mortem 
compilations. 

The advantages of special studies may also be divided into 
three parts: First, they provide greater flexibility in that the 
scope of the study is more easily defined; secondly, they make 
possible a greater amount of detail for the study of a specific 
kind of traffic than would be possible under a general cost 
ascertainment; third, the use of what I shall call the method 
of integration of expenses as opposed to a method of appor- 
tionment provides a more accurate ascertainment of costs. 

At this point it should be stated that the alternative plan 
suggested does not preclude the use of the so-called method 
of integration, nor does it preclude the use of a much larger 
amount of detail than would be used in the general ascertain- 
ment plan. But the alternative plan does not remove, in my 
opinion, the necessity for the same kind of special studies as 
are required under the present system of accounts. 


The Method of Integration 


In my opinion, the best basis for determining costs is the 
use of a method which builds up the costs from a large amount 
of supporting data rather than the use of a method of ascer- 
tainment in breaking down a total through some bases of ap- 
portionment, which are more or less arbitrary, into the various 
elements of service. For example, suppose we wish to ascer- 
tain the cost of a certain service which is restricted, we will 
say, between two points and is not scattered over an entire 
system. For example, let us say it may be a commutation case 
where the traffic is restricted. Under the method of integra- 
tion we would subdivide all of the accounts by geographical 
subdivisions, maintenance of way expense by sections or by 
distance, mechanical expense by classes of locomotives,. or 
classes of service in which they are provided, and where those 
locomotives are used, the transportation expense into groups 
of trains, into individual yards, into individual stations. That 
will be the first performance. 

Second, the subdivision of the traffic in accordance with 
where that traffic moves. So if you are going to take into 
account only the expenses which apply in the territory which 
is under discussion, and then the application of those small 
groups of expenses, geographical units, in the final total it 
would be the cost of that particular service within that 
territory. 

As distinguished from that, what I call a method of appor- 
tionment is where the total expenses for the railroad, or pos- 
sibly the total division expenses for a subdivision of the rail- 
road, if that were determined, would be assigned to this par- 
ticular class of service within that territory upon the basis of 
gross ton-miles, car-miles, locomotive-miles, or whatever the 
basis of apportionment may be, for the service under review as 
compared with the total locomotive- or car-miles, and so forth, 
for that particular district or particular railroad. 

The so-called method of integration—upon which I do not 
want to lay too much stress—would not be assisted in the al- 
ternative plan. If such a cost study were to be made, prac- 
tically the same bases, the same amount of detail, would have 
to be compiled as under the present accounting plan. In other 
words, the alternative plan provides help for that only to the 
extent that it provides automatically for the division of certain 
of the accounts, which in any cost study would have to be 
divided; for example, the division of train expenses between 
yard and between terminal and line expense. The alternative 
plan would also be helpful in connection with some such case 
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as the mail pay case, where a somewhat similar plan has al- 
ready been placed before the commission. 

The advantage of the general apportionment is clear when 
the volume of traffic and when the kind of traffic being ana- 
lyzed is so large as to apply to substantially all parts of the 
system or the territory, all trains and all stations, or to a sub- 
stantial part of them. To the extent that there is a more 
detailed breakdown of the traffic, to the extent that the traffic 
represents a relatively small amount of the total, to the extent 
that the traffic is confined more or less to a territory, to the 
extent the traffic is confined to a certain extent to relatively 
few functions, to that extent I think that this general cost 
ascertainment plan or any general cost ascertainment plan 
would not provide an accurate result. 

We have found ourselves, in studies which have been made 
under which we have taken total expenses and divided those 
into various elements upon the basis of certain predetermined 
bases of apportionment, as gross ton-miles, or car-miles, or 
locomotive-miles, or car-days, to the extent that that traffic 
is general to the road or to the territory under review, to that 
extent some general plan of apportionment will work out rea- 
sonably well. But to the extent that it applies specifically to a 
relatively small territory or to a relatively small group of 
trains or to certain terminals, to that extent the only method, 
in my opinion, which is worth anything in arriving at even an 
approximate cost is the method that I have termed for the 
basis of discussion “the method of integration.” 

The disadvantage of the use of the alternative plan for 
methods of cost finding is that it would call for a compilation 
of a large amount of data which would be useful only in a 
relatively small number of cases or a relatively few times 
during the year. 

The factors of speed gross ton-miles or allotted car space 
in terminals, or car-foot-miles, or terminal or station car-days, 
would be of relatively little use except in some kind of a 
general cost ascertainment. And as one who has been inter- 
ested in attempting to analyze railroad costs, I think that the 
general result of that amount of money for detailed analysis 
of operations would be more helpful than for a compilation of 
figures of this kind. 

Let me be specific on that point. I have made some study 
of mechanical maintenance costs, locomotives and cars, and it 
has been my opinion that a considerable amount could be done 
in the way of further analysis of costs in locomotive back 
shops, in the big car shops, or even in some of the smaller car 
shops. I believe that more can be done in the way of analysis 
of engine house expenses. I believe that more can be done jin 
the way of working this analysis into certain standard costs, 
which can be used for budget purposes. Now, the expense 
involved in compiling figures which would be used only occa- 
sionally, such as these that I have mentioned, would be con- 
siderable. I believe that the general advantage, certainly from 
the railroads’ standpoint, and possibly in the long run from the 
standpoint of the public, necessarily would be better served in 
the use of additional expenditures for the production of a 
greater amount of detail in connection with such operations 
than it would be in the compilation of figures which could be 
used only for general cost purposes. In other words, the rail- 
road operations are so widespread, so huge, that any real cost 
accounting system is practically impossible. On the other 
hand, that would apply not only from the standpoint of rate 
cases but would apply also from the standpoint of providing 
the railroad management with the same kind of detail as is 
available for the average industrial executive. 

That reduces the railroad management to the necessity, in 
my opinion, of making special studies of all kinds, not only 
for rate purposes, for cost purposes, but also for the determi- 
nation of efficiency, for the working out of standard costs. 
And the work which was done on the New Haven Railroad 
during the period when I was there, and which is being main- 
tained, I know helped enormously in that respect in assisting 
the management in reducing expenses and getting them fully 
under control. 


True Cost Accounting Not Applicable 
to Railroad Operations 


At this time I think it is also well to state that this plan or 
any plan 1s not a cost accounting plan, in my opinion, speaking 
from the large cost accounting sense. That can be made clear 
in a specific instance. It so happens that the company with 
which I am associated manufactures turbines for central power 
stations, motors for electric locomotives, and so forth. It also, 
by chance, has always been engaged, or at least, for 30 years, 
in the quite different industry of constructing ships. One is 
‘ssad0id Sulinjoejnuewl & st 19Y4}O Jy} {ssad01d UOI}INIsSUOD 3Y} 
One is a process which involves the turning out of a con- 
siderable number of units according to a specified design while 
the other involves the turning out of individual units in ac- 
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cordance with individual design. Yet, different as those are, 
both of them can lend themselves to definite cost accounting. 
If, for example, we start to construct a ship it is possible con- 
currently to keep track of the largest portion of the expenses 
for labor and for material, and even through close analysis of 
overhead to charge with a reasonable degree of accuracy the 
overhead charges applicable to the construction, first, to the 
drawing of the plans, secondly, to the purchasing of the ma- 
terial, to the making of patterns, to the making of templets, 
and to the erection of the hull, to the machining and assembling 
of the machinery for the propulsion of the ship, for the assem- 
bly of that machinery into the ship, for the completion of that 
ship in its interior construction, its painting, and so forth, to 
the trial trips of the ship, and to its ultimate delivery. This 
specific cost of the labor for the particular department under 
review, the expenditures for the material for the particular 
parts under review, can be accurately ascertained not only for 
that particular contract for that ship but for a large number 
of the segregations of the parts of that ship. 

Likewise, in constructing or in manufacturing motors it is 
possible to get separately and accurately the specific costs of 
stamping out the metal, the cost of the assembly of laminations, 
mica, copper, into the various parts of the locomotive, such as 
commutator, such as the rotor or the stator, the costs of wind- 
ing the coils and the cost of assembling those into the final 
product. Those are not apportioned costs. Those are specific 
labor items which are compiled concurrently as the work goes 
on and which makes it possible for the management to know 
what the expenses of the individual parts are, not only when 
the item is applied but also at any stage during that application. 

Let us compare that with a like cost accounting in the 
movement of a specific class of traffic from point of origin to 
point of destination. Let us assume, in order to avoid too 
many complications, that we are concerned with carload traffic 
rather than less carload traffic. Let us assume that we are 
interested in the movement of carloads of a certain class of 
traffic that moves from relatively few points of origin to rela- 
tively few points of destination. It 1s possible, of course, to 
determine with a fair degree of accuracy the costs of handling 
that car, so far as the crew expense is concerned, from the 
station platform or siding or private siding into some assembly 
yard. Once that would represent a direct labor cost which can 
be compared fairly with the direct Jabor cost in the early stage 
of construction of a piece of equipment. 

Immediately, however, complications arise in the fact that 
the locomotive which handles the car burns fuel or power, and 
there is no practical basis of determining the exact amount of 
fuel or power for the handling of that particular car. Let us 
assume, however, for the purpose of simplification, that the 
car was handled by an electric locomotive, that the electric 
locomotive was metered so that the exact amount of power 
for a particular switch for a particular car from the private 
siding to the assembly yard was possible. Once, however, that 
car reaches the assembly yard all direct cost ascertainments 
vanish. The car is handled with other cars with other classes 
of traffic while it is being classified. It is probably handled by 
a locomotive which not only does that class of service but 
other kinds of terminal service, that the switching is performed 
on tracks which are used not only for the handling of cars to 
and from that particular point of origin and destination but 
also cars which are being handled there as an intermediate 
terminal. The car is placed in train which includes cars of 
many other classes of traffic, and where the expenses of the 
train crew cannot by any process of imagination be directly 
assigned to the particular car under discussion. The same is 
true with respect to the locomotive handling the train, with 
the tracks over which the train runs, with respect to the ter- 
minal through which the train runs and may be broken up 
and reclassified and on to the point of destination. At the 
point of destination it is possible, we will assume, to get the 
cost of placing that car to its ultimate private siding. But only 
the first step and the last step are in any sense comparable, 
in my opinion, to the cost accounting methods which are found 
in the usual cost accounting plan. 


I think I should qualify that to the extent that my cost ac- 
counting experience is limited to one company. It is possible 
there may be something more comparable to the difficulties in 
others, but I must necessarily base my testimony upon my own 
experience. Therefore I think it is clearly understood that 
this or any plan would not provide a true cost accounting 
basis but only what might be called a general cost ascertain- 
ment basis, knowing that the bases to be used in arriving at 
the expenses to be assigned to a particular class of traffic are 
necessarily arbitrary. : 

On this account it has seemed to me that for general pur- 
poses and for regular purposes special cost studies are likely 
to provide a more accurate basis and that ‘c is not necessary to 
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arrive at a general ascertainment plan before attempting to use 
such special study. It is my belief that special studies can be 
properly supervised so that the public is furnished w:th sufh- 
cient data to check the studies. 

Q. (By Commissioner Eastman). Mr. Slater, has your ex- 
perience led you to believe, whether costs are ascertained 
through a general accounting system or through special cost 
studies, that some form of ascertainment of costs of railroad 
operations for services is desirable to a greater extent than 
has been customary in the past? 

Approximate Costs Desirable 


A. I would say that my experience has led me to believe 
that approximate costs, both sides, including the commission, 
realizing that they are necessarily approximate, of many lines 
of trafhe can be ascertained, and in most cases it is desirable 
that they should be ascertained for the benefit of all concerned. 

Costs in a general sense are extremely useful. We have 
made studies on the New Haven in connection with the appli- 
cation of the budget principle which would seem to be rather 
difficult to apply to a railroad, where the various fluctuations 
or traffic made it difficult to establish a definite figure as to the 
cost of performing certain operations on a certain division. 
Nevertheless, we made studies to find out to what extent there 
were fluctuations in yard expenses, in train expenses, in station 
expenses and in other expenses, and those studies over a period 
of time indicated there was a certain group of expenses which 
we could declare fixed. They were not absolutely fixed, but 
they were so close to that that we could determine them as 
fixed expenses. We found over a period of time that was the 
best performance in the way of station costs, yard costs, train 
costs, fuel utilization, and so forth, and for the budget used 
those special studies in establishing what should be the basis 
upon which the budget was to be effected. And that gave us 
the advantage of giving the operating officers on the divisions 
a mark to shoot at which represented an actual performance, 
either in station, yard, trains, or any other class of work, and 
as to which there had been no combination of this best per- 
formance in any one period. So while they were struggling to 
meet a standard which had been met before in the case of the 
individual performances, in connection with this budget it was 
based upon the sum total of those best performances, and they 
were actually struggling to meet something that they had never 
done before. Nevertheless, we very quickly found that they 
were able to meet that combination of best performances, and 
the results in connection with station, yard and train perform- 
ances on the New Haven in the last three or four years speaks 
for itself in that connection. 


Cost of Motor Bus Operation 


Q. Did you ever have occasion to make special studies for 
the purpose of determining whether in certain cases motor 
bus operation on the highways should be substituted for train 
operation? 

A. Yes, sir, we did. Those studies were made just prior 
to the time the New Haven went into the organization of the 
New England Transportation Company. We made studies of 
the actual train operating expenses for the individual branch 
and individual local trains on certain territories. There again 
it was a method of integration, so to speak, in getting the exact 
expenses of individual trains. Where we could not get the 
exact expenses, as, for instance, in the case of fuel, we were 
able to get the fuel co.ts for classes of locomotives in the 
same kind of service, and we found that there were certain 
costs in connection with the various branches and sections of 
main line, that those costs, strange enough, in all the terri- 
tories more or less came around to a figure of $1.25 per train- 
mile. We had certain information, of course, as to bus costs, 
and we figured if we figured 30 cents a mile, or thereabouts, 
it would be a reasonable figure, covering all of the bus oper- 
ations. There was no answer to those figures. The result was 
that regardless of whether the busses themselves showed an 
operating profit they were of substantial advantage in reducing 
the train operating expense itself. 

Q. In the field of freight rates are cost studies useful, in 
your opinion, not only from the standpoint of regulation by 
this commission, but also from the standpoint of the traffic 
manager in determining what rates he may safely accord vari- 
ous classes of traffic? 

A. Well, some of them have told me no; and we have made 
some studies only to find that they were, in their opinion, 
useless. j 

Speaking for myself, it seems to me that it is more or less 
self-evident that if there is some doubt as to whether a rate 
is high enough on a certain class of traffic, some kind of a stab 
should be made, at least, to find out what that cost is. Of 
course, the difficulty there applies to a special study as well as 
it does to a general plan, that the further down you go into 
the detail of the kind of traffic, the greater the difficulties are 
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and the more you must qualify the accuracy of the result. 

Q. Now, we have before us the question of the revision of 
our present classification of accounts for steam railroads. Have 
you any suggestions to offer as to what revision, if any, should 
be made? 


Special Studies Necessary Under Any Plan 


A. Unfortunately, I have not had the opportunity to work 
on the constructive side of this as much as I would like. 
Speaking from my own experience, I have not found that the 
present method of accounts prevents in any sense the making 
of any kind of studics that, in my opinion, would be helpful 
or useful, that there is no bar in the present method of ac- 
counts to any sort of cost ascertainment, that it is more or 
less inevitable that on the present basis of accounts, on the 
Bureau’s suggested basis or the various bases that have been 
suggested by the accounting officers from time to time, any of 
those must necessarily carry with them the necessity, in my 
opinion, of making special studies, because those special studies 
cannot be determined in advance because it is impossible to 
know what kind of studies will be found useful. In my opin- 
ion, we should look to the simplification of the regular ac- 
counting reports rather than to their extension, that under the 
plan suggested by the Traffic League or any plan which looks 
toward what might be thought of as a cost accounting plan, 
that no one is going to get the benefit from such a plan that 
it is hoped, that special studies must now be made, must be 
made under that plan, must be made under any plan, and there- 
fore so far as current accounts are concerned, a relatively sim- 
ple plan, either along with this or whatever modification may 
be determined upon, is the most feasible. 


The Adjournment 


Mr. Slater’s testimony was introduced during an in- 
terruption of the hearing on the commission’s deprecia- 
tion order, which was resumed on March 14. On March 
15 an adjournment was taken to March 19, after which 
four days was devoted to hearing testimony on behalf 
of telephone companies on the commission’s order re- 
lating to telephone depreciation. On March 23 and 24 
several of the railroad witnesses who had testified at 
the previous hearing on depreciation were recalled for 
cross-examination by counsel for the commission and 
the National Industrial Traffic League and on March 26 
testimony was given by several consulting engineers and 
manufacturers, as representatives of the Taylor Society, 
regarding the use of cost accounting in industrial prac- 
tice. Several of the witnesses pointed out the great 
differences between manufacturing practice, where costs 
can be directly allocated, and that of the railroads where 
so many elements of cost can only be separated by some 
arbitrary basis of apportionment. 


New Southwestern 


Merger Plan Filed 


Wasurncrton, D. C. 

REVISED plan for a unification of control of 

the Missouri-Kansas-Texas, the Kansas City 

Southern and the St. Louis Southwestern, under 
the control of the former, was filed with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 27, taking the place 
of the plan for the acquisition of control of the other two 
companies by the Kansas City Southern which was dis- 
approved by the commission about a year ago. 

The Missouri-Kansas-Texas in the new application 
asks authority to acquire control, in a manner not in- 
volving consolidation, of both of the other two com- 
panies or either of them, if the commission should not 
approve its control of both, by acquisition of a majority 
of their stocks by exchanging its own stock or by pur- 
chase for cash at prices to be approved by the commis- 
sion. 
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It is proposed to acquire 135,000 shares of the pre- 
ferred stock and 20,000 shares of common stock of the 
St. L. S. W. now held by the Kansas City Southern, for 
a payment of $13,613,301 and interest from July 23, 
1926. The remaining 63,936 % shares of the preferred 
stock and 143,561 shares of common stock, or so much 
as may be obtainable, it is proposed to acquire by ex- 
changing for each share of the preferred stock one share 
of M.-K.-T. 5 per cent cumulative preferred stock plus 
$5 a share in cash, and for each share of common stock 
2% shares of M.-K.-T. common. The applicant also 
reserves the option of paying for the shares in cash at 
prices approved by the commission. 

Subject to the approval of the commission the appli- 
cant proposes to acquire control of the Kansas City 
Southern by exchanging nine-tenths of a share of its 5 
per cent cumulative preferred stock for each of the 
210,000 outstanding shares of K. C. S. preferred stock 
and 1% shares of its own common stock for each of the 
299,599 shares of K. C. S. common, or by purchasing 
the shares for cash at prices approved by the commis- 
sion. 

At present, the application says, the Kansas City 
Southern holds approximately 330,900 shares of the 
common stock of the M.-K.-T. and the plan contem- 
plates that the K. C. S. shall liquidate this as soon as 
wnarket conditions permit, through the sale of such stock 
from time to time, or by granting subscription rights to 
all or any part of it, or by trusteeing for sale all or any 
part of it, or by any combination of such methods. 

“Of the larger independent carriers in the southwest- 
ern region,” the application says, “practically the only 
ones remaining which are not already incorporated or 
proposed to be incorporated in one of the major systems 
are the Kansas City company, the St. Louis company and 
the applicant. It logically follows that it is in the public 
interest, as well as the interest of each of the companies, 
that steps should be taken to carry out the purposes and 
policies of the transportation act by including these 
roads in a large system, capable of conducting transpor- 
tation with greater efficiency and economy and with a 
combined financial strength adequate to meet the com- 
petition of the other major systems in the southwestern 
region, which would be impossible if the operation of 
these three carriers be continued as unrelated lines.” 

Referring to the short lines in its territory the appli- 
cant says that it “recognizes that the policy of Con- 
gress embodied in the Transportation Act, as inter- 
preted in the decisions of the commission, contemplates 
the absorption by the larger systems of short and weak 
lines, and, in connection with the proposed acquisitions 
of control, desires to make appropriate provision for 
such of the short or weak lines connecting with the lines 
of the proposed system as the commission may duly 
determine should be continued in operation and should 
be allocated to the proposed system.” At the hearing, it 
says, it will present detailed data with regard to short 
and weak lines connecting with the proposed system and 
will make what it regards as appropriate suggestions as 
to how the situation of each should be handled. 

The application also asks authority for the issuance 
by the Missouri-Kansas-Texas of 252,93614 shares of its 
5 per cent cumulative preferred stock, Series B, 772,- 
410% shares of its common stock without nominal or 
par value, and such additional number of shares of its 
preferred and/ or common stock and/ or other securi- 
ties, as may be authorized by the commission to be is- 
sued for use in connection with the acquisition by the 
applicant of properties or securities of short and weak 
lines and for the cash requirements of the plan. 
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Southern Pacific Lumber Methods 








Supt. Wood Mill, Southern Pacific, West Oakland, Cal. 


Highly Developed 


Handle ties by piece work 


Sorting saves buying 
—Use waste—Ship ready cut 


By C. C. Caldwell 
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The Kiln Control (Upper) and the High Speed Matcher are Big Factors in Lumber Operations at Oakland 


and the largest of four tie yards on the Pacific 

lines of the Southern Pacific are maintained at 
West Oakland, Cal., which is centrally located and 
convenient to water as well as rail shipping. The stock 
there normally comprises 10,300,000 ft. b.m. of bridge 
and building lumber, 280,000 lin. ft. of piling, 33,000 
ft. of telephone poles, and 800,000 cross ties; while the 
annual turnover aggregates 24,000,000 ft. b.m. of bridge 
and building lumber, 440,000 lin. ft. of piling, 87,000 
ft. telephone poles and 1,400,000 cross ties. 

This yard is operated by the store department. It in- 
cludes dry kilns for seasoning and a planing mill where 
the store department handles all sawing, milling and 
shaping of lumber, sash and doors and where it does 
cabinet work, frames all timber to be creosoted, and 
makes ladders and signs for maintenance of way work 
for the system, and: also boxes, trunking, crossarms, 
etc., for the signal and train lighting departments. \’ At 
this point, the store department also maintains a shop 
for the repair of all hand cars, motor cars, push cars, 
velocipedes, warehouse trucks and baggage trucks. for 
the central district, while the maintenance of way de- 
partment operates a modern creosoting plant for the 
treatment of all piles, poles and structural material for 
the system and for the treatment of cross ties for the 
central portion of the system. The latter contains a 
tie boring and incising machine which handles about 
3,000 ties each 8-hr. day. 

The available space at West Oakland is somewhat 


, \HE general stock of bridge and building lumber 


congested which usually makes it out of the question 
to provide two piles of each kind of material stored, 
one for stock in the process of seasoning and the other 
for stock being used; but except for this, practically all 
work, equipment or methods in the yards have been 
adopted because they serve some useful purpose in con- 
nection with the purchase, handling, shipping, care or 
replenishment of material: 

Cross ties and bridge stringers are usually received 
at this yard in straight carload shipments and the other 
sizes principally in mixed cars, while all stock except 
flooring, ceiling and rustic is purchased rough green. 
Materials are unloaded wherever possible by locomotive 
cranes. Bridge stringers and heavy timbers are handled 
with timber tongs while small timbers and boards are 
lifted in sling lots to the top of the bearings after which 
they are repiled by hand. Cross ties are handled ex- 
clusively by hand on a piece work or contract basis, 
while all other handling of lumber is paid for on an 
hourly basis. 

Regrading Pays 

As the lumber unloaded, it is regraded and all clear 
stock and good cutting grades are set aside to be kiln- 
dried for the manufacture of building trim, case work, 
etc. In this manner, about 45,000 ft. b.m. or 90 per 
cent of the requirements of the upper grades of fir and 
redwood is obtained from merchantable grades of lum- 
ber instead of by purchase at the higher prices charged 
for select stock. 

Newly sawn lumber is not suitable for use in any 
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fabricated article. It requires conditioning, during 
which the elements, vegetable growth in the form of 
fungus, and animal life in the form of insects, and care- 
less handling are continually at work in an effort to re- 
duce cut lumber to the soil, and it requires intelligent 
effort to defeat these agencies and keep the lumber and 
mill products in the best condition for their various uses. 
Concrete pedestal blocks supporting creosoted fir bear- 
ing stringers keep the lumber off the ground. The 
height of the pedestals is stepped to give a pitch to the 











Lumber Buggies Carry Lumber Direct from Milling Ma- 
chines to the Cars 


bearings to drain water, and the bearings are high 
enough to provide ample circulation, The space under 
and adjacent to the lumber bearings is kept free from 
weeds and rubbish and is drained as well as the eleva- 
tion and flat ground will permit. Each of the bearings 
is numbered and the stock is generally laid out in book 
order while metal tags, painted white with black letters, 
are nailed to the face of the bearing stringers to identify 
all the material. 

Redwoed in heavy sizes is frequently stacked solid. 
This material is generally used in contact with the soil 
so that drying is not beneficial and the stock is not sub- 
ject to deterioration when so piled, excepting after a 
long period of time. All other yard stock is piled with 
spaces between the adjacent boards to provide ventila- 
tion. Sticks are placed at the ends of the stock and at 
close intervals between the ends, depending upon thick- 
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ness of stock. These are also kept in a vertical position 
to keep the stock straight, and the fronts of the piles 
are battened out on the high side to form a water shed. 


Kilns Prevent Shrinkage 


All stock for building trim, signs, doors, boxes, etc. 
is kiln-dried. Two-compartment kilns 52 ft. long, hav- 
ing an average capacity of about 50,000 ft. of stock 
monthly, are installed for this purpose. Stock for in- 
side trim, sash and door work and case work is dried to 
a moisture content of 6 per cent, and material for ex- 
terior use is dried to a moisture content of 10 per cent. 

All material to be dried is carefully stacked in a 
horizontal position on kiln cars using l-in. by 1%-in. 
sticks to separate all stock up to 1%-in. thick, and 1%4- 
in. by 134-in. sticks for heavier stock. The sticks are 
placed 24 in. apart for 1-in. stock and 36 in. apart for 
stock over 1 in. The sticks are kept flush with the ends 
of stock to retard end splitting. Care is taken to keep 
the sticks in a vertical position. The loads are prepared 
to provide a tapered space in the center of the mass 
to distribute the heat properly. 

The kilns are automatically controlled for both heat 
and humidity by Foxboro recording heat and humidity 
controllers. Their action is positive and dependable and 
a glance at the charts indicates any failure in the steam 
pressure to the heating coils, air pressure to the instru- 
ments or leakage in the air-operated control valves, etc. 
The drying schedules were originally based upon in- 
formation compiled by the Forest Products Laboratory 
at Madison, Wis., but have since been revised to meet 
local conditions. 

The steps in the drying schedules are based entirely 
upon the condition of stock in the kilns as determined 
from samples and not any time element. In making up 
kiln charges, one or more samples are cut from the 
center of average specimens of the stock. These 
samples are 24 in. long and the full cross section of the 
board. Test pieces about %-in. long are cut from the 
ends of the sample, weighed and dried in an electric 
drying oven and then re-weighed, the difference in 
weight being the moisture content. The end grain of 
the original sample is then seaied with paint, the samples 
weighed and calculations made to determine what the 
samples will weigh at the various changes in drying 
schedules. The samples are then placed in pockets in 
the kiln charge and are taken from the kiln daily or 
oftener and weighed to determine the progress of dry- 


ing. 











In the Pile and Pole Yard from Which About 500,000 lin. ft. 





Are Shipped a Year 
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The stuck is given initial, periodic and the final steam- 
ings at temperatures higher than the drying schedule 
for the purpose of softening the outer fibers to assist 
the flow of moisture from the center to the surface of 
the stock and to relieve tension in the stock. Pronged 
samples are cut from the stock during the latter part of 
drying period to determine the amount of stress be- 
tween the inner and outer fibers. These stresses are re- 
lieved by special steam treatment. 

It is only by carefully handling the drying and by pro- 
tecting the stock after drying that material suitable for 
case of trim work can be obtained. Since the yard is 
located in a district of high humidity, kiln-dried stock 
is placed in a special storage shed which has an open 
slat floor. Under this floor are low pressure steam heat- 
ing coils regulated by hand valves, and a temperature 
is maintained to reduce the relative humidity to a point 
where the moisture content of stock dried to six per 
cent will remain constant. A wet and dry bulb hy- 
grometer is kept in this dry storage shed to determine 
the humidity of the shed, and samples of the stock are 
stored in various locations and weighed from time to 
time. 


Cost of Handling Reduced 


The movement of dressed lumber and finished mill 
work is controlled to meet the demands of the using 
departments without any avoidable rehandling of the 
stock. This work is handled by an assembly foreman 
who receives all requisitions for stock from the mill. 
He classifies these requisitions and releases the work 
in time to be complete at a pre-determined date. Thus, 
orders for sash and door work and case work are re- 
leased in advance of orders for straight milling which 
are held until about two days before date of shipment. 
This method of handling consolidates carload shipments 
for supply train or way freight delivery and it releases 
the lumber trucks loaded with completed material 
promptly. 

Sash, doors, frames and case work, if completed be- 
fore the jobs are ready to move forward, are checked 
into an assembly warehouse and held for shipment, 
and to expedite the completion of orders and to re- 
duce manufacturing costs by eliminating machine set-ups 
for small orders, it is the practice to carry a full line of 
sign blanks, completely machined parts for sash and 
doors and frames, and completely machined hand car, 
push car, baggage and warehouse truck parts. 

It was customary at one time to carry stocks of 
dressed lumber in the most common sizes, but since the 
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installation of a high speed electric matcher, it has been 
found cheaper to mill this stock as the orders call for it 
than to rehandle the dressed material, a practice which 
also reduces the investment in this material which it 
would otherwise be necessary to carry. 

All milled stock is loaded directly into the cars from 
the lumber trucks. These trucks are handled by Ford- 
son tractors equipped with an automatic coupling de- 
vice. The cars can be spotted in the lumber yard, store 
platform, or wherever the major portion of shipment is 








By Grinding Up Waste This Lumber “Hog” Reduces Power 
House Fuel Bill 4,744 Bbls. of Oil per Year 


located under this plan, and the cost of moving lumber 
on the trucks to any location in the yard is but a few 
cents per thousand feet. 


Nothing Wasted 


Quantities of scrap lumber are shipped to West Oak- 
land. The sound stock is resawn and shaped into road 
crossing plank, car stakes, chock, auto and paving 
blocks, rail rack posts, pole stubs, etc. Trimmings and 
edgings from new stock resulting from the manufacture 
of mill products are also sorted and made into mould- 
ings, survey stakes, tunnel wedges, cattle guard separa- 
tors, etc. The latter are classified as reclaimed material 
because of the difficulties in any attempt to credit this 
class of material to the orders from which it originated 
and later to charge its value to other orders. During the 
past 52 months, there was reclaimed and re-issued 

















In the Oakland Yard Where Lumber Is Handled by Cranes and Stored on Substantial Foundations 
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1,598,875 ft. b.m. of various species of ‘stock, all in the 
form of manufactured articles. This is an average of 
40,748 ft. bm. per month. During one month, when a 
large number of second-hand stringers were resawn into 
Wakefield sheet piling, the production was 160,000 ft. 
b.m. 
Sawdust Saves Fuel Oil 

A portion of the scrap lumber and the cuttings and 
edgings is cut into stove wood and issued for company 
use or is sold to employees while the balance of this class 
of material is fed into a lumber “hog” and converted 
into boiler fuel, which is delivered through a blower 











Receiving and Storing Switch Ties Which Is All Done on a 
Piece Work Basis 


system direct to the power house fuel bins. The “hog” 
is directly connected to a 150-hp. motor, and will take 
14-in. by 14-in. timbers of any length. It was cus- 
tomary at one time to sell large quantities of scrap lum- 
ber in carload lots at prices that would hardly cover 
the handling and switching charges, and the sawdust 
and shavings were carted to a dump. Since the in- 
stallation of a blower system, fuel bins and wood burn- 
ing boilers, the purchases of fuel oil have been re- 
duced about 4,744 bbl. a year. 

Resawing of yard stock is also done at this yard. 
This makes it possible to conduct business with a con- 
siderably smaller investment in stock than would other- 
wise be necessary and it avoids delays in filling orders 
or emergency purchases in the local market. The occa- 
sion ‘is rare when an ordinary or exceptional rush order 
fer structural stock cannot be met without resorting to 
purchase. 


Cut Building Lumber Before Shipping 


At West Oakland, all material for trestles, culverts, 
road crossings, turntables, tank towers, etc., is delivered 
to the mill in carload lots by crane and there completely 
framed, bored and stamped before creosoting, and dur- 
ing the last few months, a new type of service to the 
maintenance and construction departments has been in- 
augurated in the practice of furnishing all mill work 
and framing lumber ready-cut, together with a list for 
its erection. The lumber is cut to net lengths at the 
mill as called for by the plans and all mitering, beveling, 
dapping, etc. necessary to frame the parts is also done 
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and each part is marked corresponding to the iten 
number on the list furnished, so that the erection oi 
the building is greatly simplified and the cost reduced. 


Special Form Stock Book 


A special form of stock book has been developed for 
handling the lumber records. This was done because 
of the fact that purchase orders are often split among 
several firms and large numbers of shipments of the 
same material are frequently made by each firm. It 
was also desired to show consignors, points of shipment 
and information as to inspection and delivery on the 
face of stock book sheets. The new stock book con- 
solidates this information for each item. 


Diaphragm Cut Off Valves 


HE Westinghouse Air Brake Company, Wilmer- 

ding, Pa., has recently placed on the market a 

line of diaphragm cut off valves designed primar- 

ily for replacing the usual key type of cock on triple 

valve test racks to reduce the possibility of leakage and 

assure more accurate testing. They are, however, suit- 

able for other purposes where the advantages of tight- 

ness, longer life and cheaper maintenance may be es- 
sential. 

The valve comprises a body and cap between which 

is clamped a flexible diaphragm that serves as a valve 
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Diaphragm Cut Off Valve Used on Triple Valve Test Racks 
to Reduce Leakage and Assure Accurate Testing 


to control the passage through the valve when actuated 
by a threaded stem and T-handle. The diaphragm is 
adapted to form a seal either on the cap or on the 
body as the case may be, seat rings being formed on the 
upper surface and lower surfaces for this purpose. 

When the handle is turned clockwise the diaphragm 
is forced downward against a seat on the body, thereby 
preventing flow of air through the valve. Only a slight 
pressure of the screw is required to accomplish a bottle- 
tight closure. When the handle is turned counter clock- 
wise, the force holding the diaphragm down, is relieved. 
Air pressure underneath then lifts the diaphragm from 
its seat on the body, thereby opening the air passage 
and seals it against the cap to prevent leakage around 
the stem. 
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Florida Travel Illustrates Increase in 


Passenger Service 


Development since 1887 marked by improved schedules 
and equipment and larger territory served 


States to Florida during the period from Novem- 

ber, 1927, to March, 1928, exceeded that handled 
during the same period last year by about five per cent 
according to estimates made by several carriers par- 
ticipating in this traffic. This year the heavy movement 
occurred during February, while in previous years trav- 
el started in October, reached a peak in December and 
January and then declined during February and March. 
If the volume experienced in February continues during 
March and April, as is expected, the total movement 
for the season will be about 10 per cent greater than 
last year. Previous to the winter of 1920-21 the 
normal growth in this business averaged 5 per 
cent each year, while in the succeeding four years 
the increase was ten per cent each year. In the 
year 1922-23 the estimated number of people travel- 
ing south totaled about 415,000, while the follow- 
ing year it had increased to 456,400. In 1924-25 
a 64 per cent increase brought the total to 752,000 pas- 
sengers. This record however, was shattered in the 
following year by a decline of 48 per cent, to a total of 
390,000 passengers. In 1926-27 the movement totaled 
approximately 457,400 people which was on a par with 
the travel of 1923-24. This year the figure is estimated 
at 461,000. 


Movement This Year Peculiar 


Pi sexes travel from all parts of the United 


The most outstanding feature of this year’s movement 
is the delay in the peak. This was particularly notice- 
able in the western territory where the total movement 
from October 1 to February 5 was below that during 
the same period last year, but where the movement that 
has occurred since February 5 has brought the total for 
the season above that of last year. In the east the sea- 


son started with a slight increase during the early weeks 
and like the western territory received a greater impetus 
during February. 


The privately owned automobile this 








A Modern Dining Car of the Seaboard 




















A Lounge Car of Today 


year has also absorbed more than its normal share of 
the traffic, judging by the increased number of foreign 
cars in Florida, particularly from the west. 

The characteristics of Florida traffic are many. Peo- 
ple from the larger cities, particularly those of the east, 
usually visit the east coast, while those of the rural 
district travel to the west coast. The movement south- 
bound to the east coast usually starts in October and 
drops to a low point about April 1, the peak of the 
traffic being handled in January. The northbound move- 
ment ordinarily starts in March and ends about May 1. 
The west coast movement usually starts later and ends 
later than that to the east coast. 

The origin of Florida traffic is also interesting. It is 
estimated that approximately 58 per cent comes from 
the New England, South Atlantic, and Middle Atlantic 
states, while the remaining states furnish 42 per cent. 


First Through Train Run in 1887 


Through service was provided to Florida from dif- 
ferent parts of the United States prior to 1887, but on 
January 9 of that year, the first through train, the 
Florida Special, was run by the Atlantic Coast Line 
from New York to Jacksonville, Fla., over the Pennsyl- 
vania, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac, and 
the Atlantic Coast Line, carrying 75 passengers. This 
service was sponsored by George Pullman, then presi- 
dent of the Pullman Palace Car Company, who financed 
the construction of the cars used in the train. It was 
the second electrically lighted vestibule train ever op- 
erated in the United States and consisted of drawing- 
room cars, containing a library, a reading room, a 
smoking room and a buffet, a dining car, sleeping cars 
and a baggage car which housed the dynamo for the 
electric lights. This train, which ran tri-weekly, left 
New York at 9:45 a.m. and arrived in Jacksonville at 
3:45 p.m. the following day, covering the 1,074 miles in 
31 hours, this being the fastest schedule ever attempted, 
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up to that time. It offers quite a contrast to the present 
daily fast service which operates on a schedule of 24 
hours. The equipment of modern trains, in comparison, 
includes lounge and recreation cars in which are located 
baths for both men and women (one-third of the car 
being used for women’s smoking compartments, baths, 
retiring rooms, etc.,) a soda fountain where soft drinks, 
cigars, cigarettes and light lunches can be obtained; 
drawing room, open section, and compartment sleeping 
cars; observation cars; club cars and dining cars. 

Another of the early trains was added during the 
tourist season of 1902-03 when the Seaboard Air Line 
established the Seaboard Florida Limited. With a club 
car, two Pullman sleeping cars with drawing-rooms, 
sections and compartments and a ten-section observation 
car. The combined weight of these cars was a little 
more than 150 tons, this being before the era of steel 
equipment. The Seaboard Florida Limited was resplen- 
dent in highly polished mahogany, nickel and brass and 
was lighted throughout with electricity generated by a 
dynamo in the baggage end of the club car. 

Andrew Carnegie, attracted by the announcement of 
the Seaboard Florida Limited’s schedule, requested that 
a private car be attached to it. The Seaboard’s repre- 
sentative in New York, who thought that any request 
from Mr. Carnegie should be complied with, was some- 
what appalled when requested to advise him that the 
Seaboard Florida Limited, operated on the fastest 
schedule ever attempted between New York and Flor- 
ida, would be run on time and would not handle extra 
cars. Mr. Carnegie was informed that he could be 
accommodated with drawing-rooms and compartments 
in the regular equipment. This was satisfactory to the 
steel magnate, but when he requested that a special stop 
be made, the representative was again instructed to tell 
him that no extra stops would be made in order that the 
train could be operated on time and to explain that a 
local train from the nearest regular stopping point could 
carry Mr. Carnegie to his destination on a quicker 
schedule than he had ever before enjoyed. 


Many New Trains Added Since 1887 


From 1887 to 1919 travel to Florida experienced a 
normal increase of about five per cent each year and 
this necessitated twelve additional trains. In 1889 the 
Coast Line Florida Mail and the West Indian Limited 
of the Atlantic Coast Line—two trains which had been 
operated since the early eighties—became regular through 
trains the year round. In 1899 the St. Louis-San Fran- 
cisco added the Kansas City-Florida Special a summer 
and winter train. The Seaboard Air Line placed the 
Seaboard Fast Mail, a year-round train, in through serv- 
ice in 1900 while the Seaboard Florida Limited, a winter 
train, was placed in operation in 1901. In the same year, 
the Chicago & Eastern Illinois established the Chicago 
and Florida Limited as a winter train and the first 
through train from Chicago. In 1908 this was renamed 
the Dixie Flyer and made an all-year train. In 1909 the 
Illinois Central established the Seminole an all-year 
train while in 1910 three more year-round trains were 
added. These included the Gulf Coast Limited and the 
Palmetto Limited of the Atlantic Coast Line and the 
St. Louis-Jacksonville Express of the Louisville & 
Nashville. In 1912 the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago 
& St. Louis placed the Royal Palm in service during the 
summer months and the Second Royal Palm in the 
winter months and in 1915 the Pennsylvania began op- 
erating the Southland the year round. 

Since 1920 eighteen new trains have been added. In 
1920 the Atlantic Coast Line added the Everglades, a 
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summer and winter train, while the Seaboard Air Line 
placed the Carolina-Florida- Special in winter service. 
In the following year the Seaboard Air Line established 
the New York-Florida Limited for summer travel and 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Su- 
waunee River Special for winter service. Two winter 
trains were placed in operation in 1922, the Floridan of 
the Illinois Central (the first through train from Chi- 
cago to Miami) and the Dixie Express of the Chicago 
& Eastern Illinois. These were followed by three sum- 
mer and winter trains in 1923, the Dixie Limited of the 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Memphian of the St. 
Louis-San Francisco and the Skyland of the Southern. 
In 1924 the Atlantic Coast Line added the Havana 
Special, a year-round train, and the Louisville & Nash- 
ville, the New Orleans Florida Limited, a winter train. 
In 1925 the Seaboard Air Line established the Orange 
Blossom Special in two sections during the winter, one 
to the east coast and the other to the west coast, and the 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Ponce 
de Leon, a summer and winter train. In 1926 the At- 
lantic Coast Line placed the Miamian, a summer and 
winter train in operation; the Seaboard Air Line, the 
Southerner, a summer train; and the Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago & St. Louis, the Flamingo, a summer 
and winter train; and the Royal Palm De Luxe, a win- 
ter train. The Sunnyland, a summer and winter train 
of the St. Louis-San Francisco, was the only one added 
in 1927. 

The growth of this business has been phenomenal in 
that it has increased to over 700,000 passengers in 
1924-25, while the one tri-weekly train in 1887 has in- 
creased to 32 trains in 1928. In the operation of the 
first train three railroads participated, while at present 
fourteen different roads haul thrcugh trains to Florida 
and twelve others handle connecting through cars. The 
first train contained eight cars, while modern trains 
contain as many as thirteen, and are often run into two 
or more sections. 

A marked improvement in the interior decoration of 
cars also has taken place. The original mahogany carved 
woodwork, the nickel and brass fittings, the highly pol- 
ished berth fronts, the mirrored panels, and the heavy 
drapes are extinct. Modern cars are finished in soft, 
restful tones with touches of color after the Spanish 


manner. Furnishings of walnut and reed are in keeping 


with the English linen draperies, the decorative motif 
of panels and rugs, and the excellent lighting system 
which consists of side lights and antique candelabra. 


A Variety of Routes Offered 


A greater variety of routes also exist at the present 
time. The Gulf Coast Limited, the Miamian, the Flor- 
ida Special, the Coast Line Florida Mail, the Palmetto 
Limited, the West Indian Limited, the Everglades and 
the Havana Special use the Pennsylvania from New 
York to Washington, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & 
Potomac, from Washington to Richmond, Va., the At- 
lantic Coast Line from Richmond to Jacksonville and 
the latter road and the Florida East Coast from Jack- 
sonville to other points in Florida. Connecting cars on 
these trains are run over the New York, New Haven, 
& Hartford from Boston, Mass.; over the Canadian 
Pacific and the Pennsylvania from Toronto, Ont., and 
Buffalo, N. Y.; over the Pennsylvania from Cleveland, 
Ohio, and Pittsburgh, Pa.; and over the Atlantic Coast 
Line from Norfolk, Va., and Winston-Salem, N. C. 

The Seaboard Fast Mail, the Southerner, the Orange 
Blossom Special, the New York-Florida Limited, the 
Seaboard Florida Limited, and the Carolina-Florida 
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Special use the Pennsylvania from New York to Wash- 
ington, the Richmond, Fredericksburg & Potomac from 
Washington to Richmond and the Seaboard Air Line 
from Richmond to Jacksonville and other points in 
Florida. These trains carry connecting cars from Que- 
bec, Que., Montreal and Ottawa over the Canadian Na- 
tional and the Canadian Pacific in conjunction with the 
New York Central, and over the Canadian National and 
the Canadian Pacific in conjunction with the Central of 
Vermont, the Boston & Maine, and the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford; over the New York, New Haven 
& Hartford from Boston; over the Canadian Pacific 
and the Pennsylvania from Toronto and Buffalo; over 
the Pennsylvania from Erie, Pa., Cleveland, Ohio and 
Pittsburgh, Pa.; and over the Norfolk and Western 
from Norfolk. 

The Skyland Special is run over the Southern from 
Asheville, N. C., to Jacksonville. The Suwaunee River 
Special, the Ponce de Leon and the Royal Palm use 
the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis from 
Cleveland and Chicago to Cincinnati. The Flamingo 
operates over the Big Four from Cleveland to Cincin- 








A Modern Sleeping Car 


nati, the Louisville & Nashville from Cincinnati to At- 
lanta, Ga., the Central of Georgia from Atlanta to Al- 
bany, the Atlantic Coast Line to Jacksonville and the 
latter road and the Florida East Coast to other points 
in Florida. The other trains excepting the Suwaunee 
use the Southern from Cincinnati to Jacksonville, and 
thence the Seaboard Air Line. The Suwaunee operates 
over the same route to Hampton, Fla., thereby omitting 
Jacksonville. Connecting cars are run over the New 
York Central from Buffalo; over the Michigan Central 
and the Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis 
from Grand Rapids, Mich., Detroit and Toledo, Ohio; 
over the Pere Marquette and the Baltimore & Ohio 
‘rom Detroit and Toledo; over the Louisville & Nash- 
ville from Louisville, Ky., (for the Flamingo,) and 
ver the Southern from St. Louis, Mo., and Louisville. 

The Southland is operated by the Pennsylvania from 
Chicago to Cincinnati, the Louisville & Nashville from 
Cincinnati to Atlanta, the Central of Georgia from At- 
lanta to Albany, the Atlantic Coast Line to Jacksonville 
and the latter road and the Florida East Coast to other 
oints in Florida. Connecting cars are run over the 
Louisville & Nashville from Louisville. 

The Dixie Limited, the Dixie Express, and the Dixie 
Flyer are operated by the Chicago & Eastern Illinois 
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from Chicago to Evansville, Ind., the Louisville & 
Nashville from Evansville to Nashville, Tenn., the 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis from Nashville to 
Atlanta, the Central of Georgia from Atlanta to Albany, 
the Atlantic Coast Line to Jacksonville and the latter 
road and the Florida East Coast to other points in 
Florida. Connecting cars are run from St. Louis over 
the Louisville & Nashville. The New Orleans Special 
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Highly Polished Berth Fronts and Electric Lights Were 
Featured in the Early Days of Florida Travel 


carries Pensacola cars over the same route to Nashville 
and then over the Louisville & Nashville to Pensacola. 

The Floridan and the Seminole are operated by the 
Illinois Central from Chicago to Birmingham, Ala., the 
Central of Georgia from Birmingham to Albany, the 
Atlantic Coast Line to Jacksonville and the latter road 
and the Florida East Coast to other points in Florida. 
Connecting cars are run over the Illinois Central from 
Peoria, Ill., and St. Louis. 

The Kansas City-Florida Special and the Sunnyland 
are run by the St. Louis-San Francisco from Kansas 
City to Birmingham, the Southern from Birmingham to 





A “Florida Special” Dining Car of 1887 


Jacksonville and the Seaboard Air Line, and the Florida 
East Coast to other points in Florida. The Memphian 
is a St. Louis-San Francisco train from St. Louis and 
connects with the Kansas City Florida Special. Con- 
necting cars are run over the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific from Denver, Colo., and Colorado Springs. 
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The St. Louis-Jacksonville Express uses the Louis- 
ville & Nashville train from St. Louis to Montgomery, 
Ala., and the Atlantic Coast Line to Jacksonville. The 
New Orleans-Florida Limited runs via the Louisville 
& Nashville from New Orleans to River Junction and 
the Seaboard Air Line to Jacksonville with connecting 
cars over the Southern Pacific from Los Angeles, Cal- 
ifornia. 


Equipment Combined 


The Florida East Coast combines the equipment 
turned over to it into seven trains, which are operated 
to Miami or Havana. Its Dixie Flyer carries eight 
cars from the Dixie Flyer, the Seminole and the Ever- 
glades. Its Royal Palm contains cars from the Royal 
Palm and the Kansas City-Florida Special. Its Miamian 
. “ up of cars from the Miamian and the South- 
and. 

Its Havana Special contains cars from the Ha- 
vana Special. Its Floridan consists of cars from the 
Floridan and the Ponce de Leon. Its Royal Poinciana 
contains cars from the Dixie Limited, the Palmetto, and 
the Flamingo. Its Florida Special is made up of cars 
from the Florida Special and the Palmetto Limited. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading during the week 
ended March 17 amounted to 942,086 cars, a de- 
crease of 59,846 cars as compared with the cor- 
responding week of last year and of 34,932 cars as com- 
pared with 1926. 
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Service Division of the American Railway Association, 
is as follows: 
Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week Ended Saturday, March 17, 1928 
1928 











Districts 1927 1926 
NG ig ini mie a ink eee ere ecnla beeen 213,502 234,813 237,306 
PE > sanceicnnehemekesketaeaaseee 186,395 212,005 197,924 
PE xtedtcecectdncsasweneqnkenes 53,667 59,051 51,479 
CE: actu eendbicewevkene Rene eRe GAS 158,493 165,783 163,667 
De  . scececenaesdegenbetees< 119,595 115,062 119,563 
CS, HD 6 okicwendevesvicdvececce 136,134 139,295 133,907 
PL. sb ccedicenecddéeccentaessees 74,300 75,923 73,172 
Total Western Districts................ 330,029 330,280 326,642 
ee ee Ns cewattannsshebesetene 942,086 1,001,932 977,018 

Commodities 
Grain and Grain Products.............. 44,418 37,861 40,482 
Be GE. encccadecdeuaeeen ees keane en 29,218 26,971 29,446 
TE ccbeoecnawkésd.cde baat eeenoeienene 160,365 206,219 183,205 
Se 2inctsneebecnetseee bee deseeesucen 11,094 12,161 14,319 
ee TOURNES os vis cvcctcceeenesccoes 67,136 71,790 79,240 
SD, pice eenedhee ben veeetehees Vellenhee 8,138 10,955 10,941 
Dr Coe sscsnteceeeesaneeas 260,433 264,678 265,638 
DE - coach ccay pehukewseeesedera 361,284 371,297 353,747 
OT Pee ee re ree 942,086 1,001,932 977,018 
ne ee PE eT er ey eee ee 951,553 1,000,754 967,425 
EE. A SAnieeede en 0es se cena eee 959,537 989,863 965,009 
Eee eee re ee 869,590 918,858 912,935 
UE, BR. nck ecccccsudcpicctsdvene 887,891 954,794 932,281 





Cumulative total, 11 weeks..../.,.... 9,890,593 10,551,127 10,273,480 


Car Loading in Canada 


Revenue car loadings at stations in Canada for the 
week ended March 17 totalled 65,090 cars, which was 
an increase of 2,593 cars over the previous week and 
which. was also an increaSe over the same week last 
year of 2,962 cars. 





Grain Loading Higher Total Total Cars 

. ‘ ‘ . . Cars Ree’d from 

Loading of grain and grain products and live stock Pore es Loaded Connections , 

‘ 4 —_ - : ied otal for Canada : ’ 
was larger than a year ago but other commodity MarGh. AF, 1908... ..checdeiiecedeass 65,090 45,380. 
classifications showed a decrease, principally coal Mores* 98. 1998........5 047: caine nei 62,497 43,370 
and miscellaneous freight. Coal loading totaled 160,- eS ee < ee ee 64,382, 43,533 
365 cars as compared with 206,219 cars in the corre- March We oa do cessviheesvekedves 62,128. 43,079 
sponding week last year. Loadings by districts were ew gg Canada py he soa 
generally lower than a year ago, except in the North- March 19, 2907 ......ccccccscsecsecee  G6BID0 424,932 
western district. The summary, as compiled by the Car ees OR, WING sis n ccessiseeentuces 605,870 402,397 

REVENUE FREIGHT CAR LOADINGS 
Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. Jul Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov. Dec. 


Thousand Cars 
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D. L. & W. Remodels Day Coach 


Sample car equipped with rotating two-passenger 


chairs for through train service 


remodeled one of its all-steel, wide vestibule 

coaches by redecorating the interior and installing 
Hale & Kilburn No. 900, rotating two-passenger chairs. 
The car, which was built new in March, 1926, has an 
overall length of 75 ft. 1% in. and a length over the 
body of 65 ft. 9 in. The outside width is 9 ft. 8 in. 
with an inside width of 8 ft. 10% in. It has a seating 
capacity with the new chairs for 80 persons. 

This car, which was remodeled primarily to ascertain 
the reaction of the day coach passenger toward a car 
thus equipped, has been placed in service on the Lack- 
awanna Limited between Buffalo, N. Y. and Hoboken, 
N. J. According to reports, it has received many favor- 
able comments from passengers who have ridden in it. 

The interior is tastefully finished in basic colors of 
green, brown and cream. The head and side linings of 
the deck are cream colored, relieved with %4-in. stripings 
of gun metal blue and 1/16-in. stripes of tan. The clere- 
story is similarly treated. Beaver brown with sage 
green for panels are the colors used for the side and 
end finish. This is relieved by corner ornaments ap- 
propriately placed and striping of gold leaf and Tuscan 
red, together with lines of cerise. The entire interior sur- 
face has been varnished and rubbed to a smooth, dull 


, | \HE Delaware, Lackawanna & Western recently 
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Stationary Rotating Rotating 
Bulkhead Chair Chair 
Chair 


Drawing Showing the Seat Dimensions 


satin finish. The exterior of the car is finished in dark 
olive green with lettering done in gold leaf. 


Chairs Have High Backs and 
Are Equipped with Foot Rests 


The feature of this car is the design of the chairs 
with which it has been equipped. The detail dimensions 
of the chairs and spacing are shown in one of the 
drawings. The overall height from the floor to the top 
of the back is 40 in. with a distance of 19%4 in. from 
the floor to the front edge of the seat. The backs of 
the rotating chairs have an 18-deg. slope, while the sta- 
tionary bulkhead chair has a slope of 15 deg. Each 
chair has a total width over the arm rests of 41% in. 






Rotating Chairs Spaced 35" Centers 


Seating Capacity 80 


They are spaced 35 in. from the center of the pedestals 
to suit the present window spacing of the car. This 
arrangement allows 12% in. knee room. 

The chairs are covered with green freize plush which 
harmonizes with the general scheme of interior decora- 
tion. The rear of each chair is equipped with nickeled 





Each Seat is Provided with a Coat Holder and Foot Rest 


coat and robe holder, ticket holders, umbrella loops and 
a foot rest. 

The backs of each chair are of the double 
bucket design with soft spring upholstering and with a 
well-defined division between the two seats. The two 
individual air spring cushion pads which are placed 
separately on top of an auxiliary spring cushion, form 
a 10-in. depth of cushioned comfort similar to that 
found in fine home furniture. A well upholstered 
arm rest is provided on each end of the seat, of a de- 
sign that harmonizes with the entire structure of the 
chair. 

The chairs can be conveniently reversed by tripping 
a releasing and locking device, located in the aisle side 
of the steel base on which the chairs are supported. This 
device is arranged to permit the chair to swing away 
from the wall a sufficient distance to escape any con- 
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Floor Plan of the Remodeled Day Coach 
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tact with the side finish when turned to the reversed 
position. In applying the double rotating chairs, the 
original seating capacity of 80 passengers has been 











The Chairs are of the Double Bucket Shape and the Backs 
are of Sufficient Height to Provide a Rest for the Head 


maintained. There are 36 revolving chairs, 2 stationary 
bulkhead chairs and 2 stationary longitudinal seats, 
which are shown on the drawing and also in the photo- 
graphs. 


Capacity of a Flat Switch Yard 


7 XO overcome difficulties occasioned by suddenly 
increased flows of traffic, the general yardmaster 
of the Burr Oak yard of the Chicago, Rock Island 

& Pacific at Chicago, has devised an interesting way 
to distribute his forces and power so as to enable him 

to handle as many as 5/0 freight cars over a single- 
track lead in eight hours, an average of 71 cars an hour. 

Burr Oak Yard is a flat receiving yard where all in- 
bound Chicago and connecting line deliveries of the 

Rock Island are made. Ordinarily the first assignment 
from 12:01 a. m. to 8 a. m. handles the heavy receipts 

of live stock, perishable and merchandise for Chicago 

delivery, and places merchandise at the freight houses, 
and perishable freight on team tracks for early morn- 
ing delivery. Non-perishable and dead freight from 
inbound trains is stored for classification after the per- 
ishable, live stock and merchandise traffic has been 
handled. This results in turning over to the second 
trick from 100 to 150 cars. In addition there usually 
is a heavy turnover from the outbound yard to the in- 

bound yard. The second trick crew starts at 8 a.m. 
with a large volume of unclassified traffic to be han- 

dled in addition to such trains as may arrive during the 

hours of this assignment. This crew handles an av- 

erage of 250 cars over the lead in eight hours or 31 
cars per engine hour, which is a very good perform- 

ance when it is understood that all inbound trains use 

this lead, tying up the engine while passing over it, also 
that the transfers dispatched from this yard are 
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shoved out by the lead engine, and the merchandise 
transfer house platform is kept supplied by this crew 
with cars to unload. 

At 8 a. m. on the date checked, however, 270 cars 
of unclassified traffic were in the receiving yard, five 
of the tracks being full and only one track having 


room for additional cars. In addition, three tracks 
were filled with empty automobile cars of different 
lengths and capacities and one track held 50 cars from 
the outbound train yard. Before a train arrived, this 
crew, with one engine, had 390 cars ahead of it to 
switch in eight hours and four trains in sight to ar- 
rive before 3 p.m. with one track open to the extent 
of 30 cars on which to receive these trains. These 
trains actually arrived as follows: 57 cars at 12:15 
p. m., 48 cars at 2:25 p. m., 39 cars at 2:45 p. m., and 
36 cars at 2:50 p. m., a total of 180 cars. 

The regular crew on this assignment consists of an 
engineman, a fireman, a foreman and two helpers. An 
additional engine was ordered for this lead on this date 
and an additional helper for the regular crew; this 
gave the crew one foreman and three helpers. No 
switching was performed by the second engine, except 
when it was in charge of the full crew for the assign- 
ment, a foreman and two helpers, the only departure 
from the usual procedure being that the crew had a 
different engine for each track that was switched. The 
third helper marked up a track for switching while the 
remainder of the crew switched a track on the lead. 
When this track was switched, the engine was backed 
into the next track to be marked by the field man who 
had worked on the lead with the engine, the field man 
who had marked the track for the idle engine taking 
his place on the lead while the train which he had 
marked was being switched. 

By alternating the field men it was possible for each 
man to switch his own markings, avoiding confusion 
and facilitating the operations. This method kept a 
continuous movement of cars over the lead from the 
receiving tracks into the classification yard, and elimi- 
nated the delays to switching through having to hold the 
engine and crew while cars were being marked for track 
identification, as there was always a track chalked for 
lead switching and an engine moving its cars to the 
lead as soon as the lead was clear. This was exactly 
the same process as is carried out in hump yards, where, 
while one engine is putting cars over the hump, the other 
engine (with one helper) is moving another cut from 
the receiving yard to the hump, the only difference be- 
ing that the third helper in the Burr Oak yard did not 
have to take the engine as far to get a cut as in the 
hump yard. Not only did this one crew handle 570 
freight cars over the lead in eight hours, but it also 
switched out and placed seven cars of merchandise to 
the transfer platform, “shoved” the platform three 
times, shoved four transfers out of the yard and 
switched out and placed on the repair tracks one car of 
gasoline and two manifest loads. 

By the prompt handling of the situation in providing 
a means of keeping the yard open, and cleaning up the 
congestion on this trick, the next assignment did not re- 
quire the second engine and was able to handle the 
traffic without delay or congestion. This double engine 
crew performed in eight hours, work which would 
otherwise have required two crews to perform, but 
which could not have been done as two crews could 
not work on the lead without interfering with each 
other. The result was that the congestion which might 
have lasted indefinitely was cleared up in eight hours 
with the additional expense of but one engineman, 
one fireman and one additional helper on the crew. 
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A Gas-Electric Car In Service on the Reading 


What the Gas-Electric Car Means 
to the Railroads 


An outline of limitations and possibilities, 
supported by performance records 
By W. R. Stinemetz 


Assistant to Transportation Sales Manager, Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company 


and cheaper means of conducting certain classes 
of transportation than can be obtained with steam 
locomotive operation. This fact accounts for its rapid 
adoption on many railroads during the last two years. 

For many years railroading was synonymous with 
steam locomotives since this was the only motive power 
unit available for hauling trailing loads on rails. The 
steam locomotive will for years to come hold its place 
as the principal factor in railroad work. 

The electric locomotive and the multiple-unit car 
were the first challengers of the steam locomotive for 
railroad work, and electric propulsion has been used on 
many railroads to solve special problems of transpor- 
tation which were becoming a burden under steam opera- 
tion. Electrification, on account of the large capital 
investment required, will be confined to areas of con- 
gested traffic and heavy demand from the standpoint 
of load and speed. 

The Gas-Electric Car 

The gas-electric car in a like manner, because of its 

lower operating costs, affords a better solution to the 


, \HE gas-electric car affords the railroads a better 
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light and infrequent traffic conditions of branch line 
service than either the steam or electric train. Its use 
not only reduces the high fuel and crew cost of steam 
operation under such conditions, but also stimulates 
traffic by furnishing the traveler with much more at- 
tractive accommodations than can be found in obsolete 
rolling stock usually assigned to steam branch line 
service. The gas-electric car supplies the public with 
facilities more nearly approaching the gasoline bus, 
and at the same time enables the railroads to conduct 
their other classes of service, such as freight, express 
and mail, in a satisfactory and economical manner. 

Each type of motive power has its field of application 
and the progressive railroad operator is utilizing all 
three motive power systems to provide modern, comfort- 
able and economical transportation to the public. 

To determine a little more definitely just what a gas- 
electric car does mean to the railroads, let us take a 
typical example of an average month’s operation of a 
motor car and trailer, actually substituted for a branch 
line steam train. The steam equipment consisted of a 
locomotive with its tender, a combination baggage car 
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and smoker, and a passenger coach. The gas-electric 
train consisted of a combination motor car with a bag- 
gage compartment and smoker, and also a passenger 
trailer coach. Both trains had the same space accom- 
modations but the steam train accumulated more ton- 
miles due to the added weight of the locomotive and 
tender. The length of run was 40 miles with the trains 
making one round trip per day for 30 days with re- 
sults as shown in Table I. 


Table I—30-Day Record Gas-Electric Versus Steam Train 


Items of expense Gas Elec. Steam 
Fuel (coal or gasoline) $ 338.20 $ 603.00 
Lubricants ; 17.11 35.00 
Water nies 10.00 
Cleaning cars or engine 56.52 35.00 
Supplies 6.86 35.00 
Engineers wages 297.72 297.72 
Conductors wages 288.56 288.56 
Trainmens wages 214.54 453.46 
Firemens wages 220.30 
Engine house expense 46.87 101.00 
Running repairs 210.36 966.00 

Totals $1, 476. 74 $3,045.04 
Average cost per passenger-mile 1.21 cents 2.49 cents 
Average cost per train-mile 59.8 cents 123 cents 


The gas-electric system shows a net saving of $1,568 
per month, or $18,816 per year, largely made from 
three items, namely: fuel, crew wages and repairs. 
This amount represents about 31 per cent of the invest- 
ment for the gas car and trailer without allowing any 
salvage value for the steam train equipment replaced. 
The gas car is available during layover periods to do 
any switching work which the locomotive of the steam 
train might have been called upon to perform. 

It has been possible on other roads to increase sav- 
ings further by eliminating the brakeman of the train 
crew. This is accomplished by arranging the two-car 
unit train as follows. At the front end of the motor 
car is the power plant and auxiliaries. Immediately 
behind this is a space of 18 or 20 ft. for baggage and 
express. Next is the heating plant which takes care of 
both cars and immediately across the aisle is a toilet. 
In the rear of the car are seats for 18 people, this com- 
partment being used for smoking. The trailer is made 
up of a first-class passenger coach, with the forward 
end equipped with seats for 36 people, making a train 
capacity, of 54 passengers. The rear 15 ft. of the 
trailer is equipped for a standard railway working 
post office. With only one passenger opening in the 
trailer, all passengers are handled from one platform 
and therefore the conductor is the only trainman 
needed. 

One road so equipped has in effect a four-car train 
and is handling the same amount of traffic as the old 
four-car steam trains, and with better satisfied pas- 
sengers. The average cost of the steam trains was 
$1.08 per train-mile whereas the motor train gave the 
same service for a year at a cost of 38 cents per train- 
mile. On the above basis, one of these train units 
costing $60,000 gross would, with a daily mileage of 
100, show a saving of $25,550 per year, or 43 percent 
on the gross investment. 


Multiple-Unit Gas-Electric Trains 


But this is not the whole story of gas-electric cars 
and the railroads. When traffic is too heavy for single 
power units and trailer as described, it is entirely feas- 
ible to use multiple-unit-type gas-electric car trains in 
a manner similar to multiple-unit car operation on a 
steam railroad electrification. 

Multiple operation of gas-electric power plants, or 
the control of a number of units from one throttle, 
requiring only! one operator, was first accomplished 
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by using double power plants on a single car. Some of 
these double power plant cars had the throttle control 
of the two engines connected mechanically, but the 
later cars are so equipped electrically that the operator 
can control the car, from either end, or in case several 
power cars and trailers are connected in one train 
they can all be operated as one unit from the front end 
of the train by installing the necessary interconnecting 
control wires. Cars.so equipped are now in service on 
the Lehigh Valley, the Baltimore & Ohio and Great 
Northern, while those on the Reading are actually 
operating in this manner. 

In this case the same advantages of such operation 
over steam trains would be obtained as in electric serv- 
ice, but with the elimination of the capital cost of over- 
head structure, power transmission and_ substations 
required for electric operation. These advantages are: 
flexibility of train make-up, operation from either end 
making turning movements unnecessary, rapid accel- 
eration with quick schedule and full powered train 
irrespective of the length. A further advantage of 
multiple-unit gas car operation is the possibility of 
dividing the train into two individual sections at junc- 
tion points for diverging branch operation as may be 
required. 

An idea of what could be expected in savings with 
multiple-unit gas car operation under more congested 
conditions is shown by the following comparison: The 
division in question is 190 miles long, extending from a 
large city terminal at one end to a moderate sized city 
at the other. In addition to several through trains each 
way daily the large city terminal handles 10 local pas- 
senger trains each way, operating in the suburban zone 
of 40 miles. The smaller city also has a suburban 
zone of 40 miles, requiring four trains each way daily. 
To handle the service with steam requires: 


6 Pacific-type passenger locomotives—salvage value $120,000 
16 Passenger locomotives (local) salvage value 80,000 
75 Cars (passenger and express) salvage value aaa eee . 75,000 

ee I ID v's xn viecnneacutn $275,000 


To replace this equipment with complete new gas- 
electric motor cars and revamped steam trailers main- 
taining the same schedules, and express and passenger 
facilities would require: 


37 Motor cars at $39,500 each ........ ee . .$1,461,500 
37 Revamped trailers at $2,500 each ... ew we 92,500 
Total eee peal a nee , . 1,554,000 
Salvage value of locomotives and 38 cars . ies ; 238,000 
Net investment eT ere es ek ee $1,316, 000 


The annual operating expense based on reliable data 
would compare as shown in Table II. 
Table Il.—Annual Operating Expenses 


Steam Operation Gas-Elec. Operation 
Cents per Total cost Cents per Total cost 
train-mile per year train-mile per year 











WE. iit ccne ce eanae 38.58 $282,720 31.46 $230,557 
Fuel (coal or gasoline) ‘ancien 23.90 175,113 19.09 139,879 
Locomotive repairs (motor car) 29.7 217,610 6.036 44,227 
Locomotive supplies (oil) ...... 1.7 12,359 1.794 13,151 
Engine house expense ......... 7.7 56,419 2.414 17,692 
Train supplies and car expense 8.0 58,616 2,753 20,172 
SE Site ® Hebiekt bee wl deets 109.58 $802,837 63.547 $465,658 
Cost of yard switching and 
EN °c NeneGtatenwabens Sates 55,900 : 18,650 
Total main line and yard .. ..... $858,737 $484,308 


Here again we have the principal savings centered in 
crew expense, fuel and maintenance. The heavy cost 
of steam locomotive repairs shown in this tabulation is 
what obtains on locomotives which have been in service 
for some years. On the other hand if we used a new 
steam locomotive in this comparison, a lower mainten- 
ance cost would result. Likewise a much lower total 
net investment cost would obtain in the tabulation com- 
paring the capital required-for steam versus..gas-elec- 
tric, due to the increased salvage value of new loco- 
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motives. Therefore, the decreased cost of steam opera- 
tion with new locomotives would be balanced by the 
decreased cost of fixed charges in gas-electric operation 
in the above comparison, and the saving would be 
similar in either case. 

Under the above conditions a comparison of the 
annual operating expenses of the two classes of service 
is as follows: 


Steam 

operation Gas-Electric 
Net investment $1,316,000 
Annual operating expense $858,737 484,308 
Fixed charges * Hees 132,217 170,477 
Total operating expense 990,954 654,785 
Saving over steam operation 336,169 
Per cent saving on net investment .............. seseee 25.6 
Per cent saving without fixed charges 28.5 

* Fixed charges include interest, insurance, taxes and depreciation. 


Conclusions 


The conclusions drawn from such data are that under 
properly selected conditions the gas-electric car and 
trailer, either as a single unit or operated in multiple- 
unit trains is not only a desirable substitute for the 
steam train from the standpoint of attracting additional 
traffic, but economically it is a sound investment. 

The fuel costs as compared to steam locomotives are 
less, largely because standby losses are eliminated since 
the gas car consumes fuel only when doing actual work. 
Like the electric locomotive, it materially reduces the 
heavy maintenance expense always a factor of the 
steam generating plant of a steam locomotive. It pro- 
vides a more flexible means of handling the varying 
crowds of traffic by always having a full powered train 
irrespective of the size. Yard switching and train 
make-up in terminals are improved by reducing to a 
minimum the number of movements for train make- 
up. The savings effected will permit the net investment 
to be written off in from four to seven vears. The con- 
fidence of the public is increased by evidence that the 
railroad is keeping abreast of the times in furnishing 
modern transportation equipment with improved 
service and schedules, and hence traffic will be stimu- 
lated. 

The term transportation has a much wider signifi- 
cance than ever before. It no longer brings to mind 
only the sailing vessel or the steam locomotive. The 
railroads in order to keep “their place in the sun” as 
great transportation arteries must avail themselves of 
all modern methods of improved transportation of 
which the gas-electric car is one example. 
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Freight Claim Payments Higher 


HE claims paid by Class I carriers of the United 

States and Canada during 1927 totaled $38,713,- 

059 as compared with $38,187,315 in 1926, an 
increase of $525,744 or 1.4 per cent, according to the 
report of the Committee on Freight Claim Prevention 
of the Freight Claim Division of the American Railway 
Association. This increase was contributed to by five 
causes. 

Concealed damage increased 10.5 per cent or from 
$2,420,105 to $2,673,474; rough handling, 7.5 per cent 
or from: $9,624,342 to $10,342,269; unlocated damage, 
5.6 per cent or from $7,538,047 to $7,960,407; freez- 
ing or heater failure, 5.4 per cent or from $724,599 to 
$764,089 and delay 4.1 per cent or from $3,380,936 to 
$3,518,613. 

Among the causes which showed decreases, fire was 
responsible for 32.1 per cent less damage in 1927, the 
amount being $216,802 as compared with $319,416 in 
1926. The claims paid for unlocated losses, robberies, 
and concealed losses decreased from $6,021,043 in 1926 
to $5,296,742 in 1927 or 12 per cent. The loss of en- 
tire package was reduced 15.5 per cent; robbery of en- 
tire package, 6 per cent; concealed loss 11.2 per cent, 
other unlocated loss, 7.2 per cent and other robberies 
20.6 per cent. 


The detailed figures for all causes follow: 





Per 
Causes 1926 1927 Decrease Increase Cent 
Rough handling ...... $9,624,342 $10,342,269 $717,927 7.5 
Unlocated damage . 7,538,047 7,960,407 422,360 5.6 
EE cena aden) aad none 3,380,936 3,518,613 137,677 4.1 
Defective equipment... 3,047,299 2,939,720 $107,579 3.5 
WOE endceenescshenn 2,623,718 2,603,309 20,409 3 
Loss entire package... 2,531,459 2,139,057 392,402 15.5 
Concealed damage .. 2,420,105 2,673,474 253,369 10.5 
Other unlocated loss... 1,873,822 1,739,142 134,680 7.2 
Error of employee..... 920.686 912,480 8,206 i 
Improper handling, 
loading, etc. ......-. 831,755 816,115 15,640 1.9 
Robbery entire package 738,940 694,355 44,585 6.0 
Improper refrigeration 
and ventilation ..... 735,369 669,040 66,329 9.0 
Freezing or heater 
DE. tb dénwngee eee 724,599 764,089 39,490 5.4 
Other robbery ........ 575,561 456,781 118,780 20.6 
DE cenbdeuenedbbdanes 319,416 216 802 102,614 32.1 
Concealed loss ....... 301,261 267,406 33,855 11.2 
CN kx cect ccesscs $27,503,678 $28,443,175 $1,045,079 $1,570,823 
Less carload ...... 10,683,637 10,269,884 





$38,187,315 $38,713,059 
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Lackawanna Suburban Train Leaving Hoboken, N. J., Terminal 















Railway Prosperity and Its Effect 
on Business° 


“A prosperous national railroad system 1s the best insurance 
against depression in business.” 


By T. C. Powell 


President, Chicago & Eastern Illinois 


MMEDIATELY after the war, when the railroads 

were turned back to private operation ,the railroad 
& managements guaranteed to the public better serv- 
ice, and it is common knowledge that to carry out this 
guarantee it was necessary for the carriers to make 
extensive investments as to all parts of the physical 
property. 
_A general advance in rates was granted in 1920, but 
since that date there has been a gradual reduction, and 
[ think that the reduced expenditures of the railroads 
resulting from such reductions in rates are largely re- 
sponsible for the present hesitating condition of trade. 
There is no doubt in my mind that these reductions in 
expenditures were forced on the carriers by the im- 
pending prospect of inadequate returns, and these in- 
adequate returns are the result of low freight rates 
which are not only below the level-of 1921 but are con- 
stantly on the decline. 

The population of the United States is increasing. 
The official estimate just published shows that we now 
number more than 120,000,000 people, a substantial in- 
crease over the census figures of 1920, in spite of re- 
strictive immigration laws. As the figures published by 
the Agricultural Department show that the population 
on the farms of the United States is decreasing, it 
naturally follows that this increase in our total popula- 
tion has occurred in the urban communities. 

With such an increase in population, amounting to 
nearly 15,000,000 in eight years, or over 14 per cent, 
the railroads should be much busier than in previous 
years and more prosperous as well. It was, therefore, 
a shock to learn that the net railway operating income 
of the Class One railroads for 1927 was only slightly 
more than had been earned in 1916, the difference being 


less than $2,500,000. 





Net operating income of all Class I Railroads in 1927...... $1,088,521,873 
Net operating income of all Class I Railroads in 1916...... 1,086,099,400 
Increase Oe ee ee ee ee 5 : 2,422,473 


And this is in spite of the millions of dollars that 
have been expended by the carriers since 1916 for cars, 
engines, tracks, bridges, buildings, safety devices, separ- 
ation of grades, etc. 

The effect which the railroad companies of the United 
States may have upon the prosperity of the country is 
because the railroads are something more than mere 
collectors and distributors of tonnage—they are also 
great circulators of money, partly through wages and 
partly through purchases of material. 

As buyers, the railroads are credited with a purchasing 
power of three and a half billion dollars of money an- 
nually, and strange enough, this is approximately the 
same amount as expended annually by the national 
government for all purposes. 

The ability to pay the wages or to make the purchases 
depends upon the receipts resulting from handling 


* Abstract of an address before the St. Clair River District Transpor- 
tation Club, Port Huron, Mich., on March 19. 
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freight, passengers, mail, and express traffic. 

The ability to borrow money for capital expenditures 
is based upon the prosperity of the railroads, and money 
cannot be secured from the public through the sale of 
securities or on short-term notes at a reasonable rate of 
interest unless the earnings are sufficient to justify the 
confidence of the public. 

This confidence is based upon the published figures 
which are filed with the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and distributed generally throughout the country 
by the financial papers and those interested in marketing 
railroad securities. For that reason, a few figures show- 
ing the results for the year 1927 will be of interest. 


. $6,206,986,000 
4,626,932,000 
380,638,000 
1,085,485,000 
4.4 per cent 


Railroad operating revenues in 1927 amounted to . 
Operating expenses in 1927 amounted to......... 
Railroads in 1927 paid in taxes............++4+- PF 
The net operating income for 1927 was only......... 
The rate of return on property investment was only.. 

It must be understood that the net railway operating 
income shown above, namely, a little over one billion 
dollars, augmented slightly by “non-operating”’ income, 
is the fund out of which must be paid interest on bonds, 
interest on borrowed money, rents for leased roads, sink- 
ing fund requirements, and dividends on stock. 


Comparison with Other Industries 


It will also be of interest to contrast the net operating 
income of the Class I railroads of the United States, as 
above, with the increase in net earnings of some of the 
larger corporations in the United States. I quote some 
of those that have been recently published : 


M. FP... Gotta Commeetbec cc ccc ciccccccvccceses $6,635,000 
Montgomery Ward GB Ce... c sc ccccccccccccccccscse 4,320,000 
PE Oh. Cccccawceuvsenceesactouseatan 3,100,000 
F. W. Woolworth Company................+... : 7,150,000 
GE Te Gs avecncceseccvsncocece 1,225,000 
in. Be GD GO Pcs cect tcvvecscccesseene 4,000,000 
Endicott-Johnson Corporation .........-.++-++: 630,000 
American Telephone & Telegraph Company.. 11,000,000 


Of course, not every corporation or individual can 
show substantial net returns in 1927, but the startling 
thing is that the railroads of the United States show a 
decrease in net operating income as compared with 1926 
of approximately $150,000,000. Some of the railroads 
show increases, but 90 per cent of the mileage shows a 
decrease, and omitting those which show a decrease of 
less than $1,000,000, I have taken from a condensed 
statement entitled “Earning Power of Railroads,” is- 
sued by Jas. H. Oliphant & Co., the Class I railroads 
which show a decrease in net operating income of more 


than $1,000,000. 


Daeiicen, Tandien Gi BAAR Fe occ ccccvccucesscccs $11 
BR: EO Decode vb cy eles Con ceceneqessnees 7 
a eo ee eee 5,34 
Beebe GB BERG soc ccc ccsscccwcesccccccecs a a 3,340,331 
Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh...............-... 1 
Cibeeme GB DORs occ c ccc ctesccec th Geri iwccccsees 1 
Chtcemo & Marth Westie occcsc pews pcccpecccces. 2 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy 1,8 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 4,3 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis........ i 

1 

3 

1 





Camere Ge Pc cc ccc cccccceccccescccececes 
I 2) CE. Ce ek daw eN ES CES He CREE 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western.............--- 
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Denver & Rio Grande Western................... 1,218,762 
Toe, Bees Ge TUOCEMOTR ss 5 oc ccc cccccsccccs 1,973,471 
Ph Se Oe MD Sec ates oder sccsicqdcauvans 1,435,660 
i” Shite eee ee tad ba ae aah eden ead sark ewe bai On 5,092,022 
I I a is aS tlc RSI aD a 4,575,274 
Se oe ce ree dade bene d be tead eens 2,077,889 
I I a se ce ip ee orate 3,003,996 
Ch WE on cpap ekhiedéeec ces cbaebaweuah 6eee 3,966,838 
Ee a icin pd cuetih emcee as 3,195,991 
EET TT ee Ce eT eT Terre 2,576,304 
ee, . ccccbdeses ds cekee ea niente 1,300,290 
ae rt ere 3,434,288 
New Grteame, Temes & Moamlos. ...ccccccsccscecss 1,505,060 
a a an da win ai dsp ace is cm th le 9,930,775 
te ect ei paw ated bes bates sat 6,911,200 
ee een ie ed cnawindheenetanci’ 1,620,864 
i ee ee aha ak es 5 aia Se DES Saas weet 2,455,455 
i a i CS is brinekwenke kedien aaa 1,141,509 
OS EES ES yee eee 5,242,742 
i os io es nis ie ee Wn a RO 1,107,924 
ns nic cay Wand ache wae eee wae 1,712,806 
I, on ia So wrid c aahk ak LS aaa area eat 4,192,649 
i ee oen se Lie ce rere any eeadee de hne hea ie mais 2,763,721 
I I 5 in terrae aie Bata gale mda Sols ede On A 2,616,753 
EE attetn ds ch nb pakd tad eaeetee coke dee eekawks 2,950,406 
Ce hi ad keuvbdemakene tawebne ee 2,015,722 
Se Ge bb ks cvawndensacowedeekdus 1,350,857 


In some instances, individual railroads were subjected 
to extraordinary expenses, among which may be includ- 
ed the Boston & Maine, a railroad which was seriously 
affected by the floods in New England, and this may 
also be said as to the railroads affected by, the great 
floods in the Mississippi Valley, Indiana and Illinois, 
but whatever the cause of these decreases from the 
standpoint of natural phenomena, such as crop failures, 
floods, etc., the fact remains that the purchasing power 
of the railroads has been materially decreased, and this 
has a serious effect upon the prosperity of the country. 

A short time ago, the Railway Business Association, 
which is made up of individuals and corporations manu- 
facturing and selling materials for use of railroads made 
a general inquiry of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion and the Chairman of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission expressed this inquiry in the following words: 
“You desire light on the questions of how rapidly traffic 
will expand and how much of various kind of facilities 
and consequent investment will be required, and how 
high the rate levels should be to enable the railroads to 
raise this amount of new capital.” 

Probably the United States leads the world in what 
is called “mass production,” and as long as a manu- 
facturer creates a sufficient demand for his products to 
enable him to operate his factory continuously with a 
steady flow of the product to the customer, the problem 
of mass production is reduced to its simplest propor- 
tions. 


The Effect of Railway Purchases 


But it is claimed by the members of the Railway Busi- 
ness Association that railway purchases are not handled 
in such a way as to enable the factories to work con- 
tinuously at a uniform rate of production and that, 
therefore, the costs of such irregular volume of demand 
and production are greatly augmented. The association, 
for that reason, has urged for years that the railroad 
companies of the United States stabilize their purchases 
and thus benefit themselves through a reduction in costs 
of material and, at the same time, benefit the producer 
by increasing his net return. 

There is also the additional benefit of securing to the 
workmen and all those employed in the manufacturing 
plants a reasonably steady income, because through 
those employees there will also result a steady patronage 
of the retail establishments supplying the necessaries of 
life. 

Regularity of production and uniform volume of dis- 
tribution are desirable whether the product handled is a 
mineral, an agricultural product, a product of the forest, 
or the output of a manufacturing plant. 

But how can the railroads adopt a plan of stabilized 
purchases and of uniform employment if their revenues 
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are kept down to the minimum and even below a safe 
figure? 

Undoubtedly, the manufacturers of railroad material 
could turn out their product at a lower price if their 
plants could be operated continuously and without the 
expense of fluctuating operation, and with such con- 
tinuous operation the regularity of employment would 
be of enormous benefit, contributing to the comfort and 
happiness of thousands of people.. 

The purchase by a railroad company of any one of the 
many items that are needed acts as an impulse to dis- 
tribute a certain amount of money with a certain 
amount of profit through radiating lines of endeavor. A 
reduction in the purchase of steel rail works back to 
the iron ore. A reduction in the amount of lumber pur- 
chased extends back not only to the forests but to the 
manufacturers who produce sawmill machinery and all 
the equipment necessary to maintain a sawmill in con- 
tinuous operation. 

The same conditions surround each purchase of the 
railroad, and the reduction of purchases by the carriers 
permeates the entire business world and affects, in a 
greater or less degree, the entire producing population 
of the country. I think you will agree, therefore, that 
while the members of the Railway Business Association, 
can be credited with instituting an investigation, they 
were acting in a matter which not only was of interest 
to the members of that association but is of interest to 
many million people. 

It has been said that “there is no substitute for pro- 
fits.” No ingenuity in manufacturing, no scheme of ad- 
vertising, no theory of “service” can be of any avail un- 
less there is, in the end, a net profit to be retained in the 
treasury to be available for expenditure as profit in 
any one of the numerous channels through which 
money may be distributed. 


Why, then, if such a great influence as the purchasing 
power of the railroads of the United States can be ex- 
erted in such a beneficial way toward the entire coun- 
try, is it not of benefit to each producer, shipper, and 
receiver to see that the money placed at the disposal of 
the railroads is sufficient to create and maintain such a 
desirable thing as stability of purchases? 

Speaking from the standpoint of a railroad official, 
after some years of experience in watching the fluctua- 
tions of traffic and the rise and fall of railroad rev- 
enues, I believe that no more beneficial thing could take 
place in the United States than the realization that a 
prosperous national railroad system is the best insur- 
ance against depression in business. 

I have given you the decreases in net operating in- 
come for 1927 as compared with 1926 for some of the 
more important railroads of the United States, but the 
aggregate decrease for all railroads, giving credit for 
about 10 per cent of the mileage which shows an in- 
crease over 1926, was nearly $150,000,000. 

Please bear in mind also that, forced to economize 
at every point, many of the railroads avoided an even 
worse showing by reducing expenditures for mainten- 
ance of way and maintenance of equipment. In many 
cases the decreased traffic justified reductions in both 
of these items. Nevertheless, the figures represent 
money that was not spent and which, for that reason, 
was not distributed among those who need it the most; 
namely, among those who depend upon their daily wage. 
Take for instance the maintenance of way, and bear in 
mind that some of these reductions are the result of 
utilizing machines which displace man power. 

Reductions in maintenance of way expenditures for 
1927 as compared with 1926 are on the next page. 
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ele OC Ce 6 ccccct sear csseseeceseiencnces $1,745,265 
ee PO err re ee er ree 931,973 


Cees GE TOW POC ck ciccccccsceccesvescectece 1,307,041 
Coeeem & Tete Westie ce ccccccccccesesceeseos 1,059,945 
Ce. o's ace ebb bb ekaheehan 1,000,374 
Georgia Railroad TTTTrrier iT Tr ee ee 457,282 
Tilinors Central e ee eeesccesese 3,152,737 
DARE. GOT cacccovescesccececssscscescecoccce 866,063 
Michigan Central ceekee ace aie tk ala heriaceivie 1,183,264 
Nickel Plate . Chtbuetaceetese 374,368 
te. .  ccietoenosedetenedaeenecse 701,612 
PE cc iceeeawnnaeeneerenedueeeenabeesee 4,432,674 
eee bh6eetur ks tauebreteunes 1,083,008 
a SO. 6 a. a6esasenedke me wetee 938,521 
Seaboard Air Line (ewabsevsbebaddaweetaewes 1,512,706 
I a le ee ee Re eal 1,492,272 
PE cs eee ukdensteeekh b4eesubeueeenben ees 712,821 
Virginian saaaeed : bcbh bbabeecebenedee 675,300 
Wabash . sa Terr TTT TT TTT 518,736 
Wheeling & Lake Erie seti whe eeeeceeeondees 739,518 


These figures represent decreases in purchasing 
power of the individual employee, whether included in 
the railroad forces or in the forces of manufacturing es- 
tablishments, and were further augmented by the de- 
creases in the expenditure for maintenance of equip- 
ment, largely forced upon the carriers by decreased 
revenues, such as— 

Atlantic Coast Line $1,694,100 


Baitimore & Ohio.. nhs ews raweeteneet 3,721,259 
Or Census snes ee eundeoensasseeetes 564,167 
Se OE BE. DONO ocdccdactdatecscccsatessace 1,544,354 
Chesapeake & Ohio.. ei niehb eee ebueetiad een 945,246 
Chicago & Alton.... bee secucdecudeéntesdns 1,281,970 


Chicago & Eastern LIllinois.. ven cee ceeeaseusur 1,268,217 
Caeeme G& Werth WeRtere cc cccccccccccccccscocce 2,527,515 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...........e.e0. wes 3,644,984 
Sr: CO Si. eo eeeeeenneesenesnead 352,434 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul.......ccccesccces 842,637 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific... ....scccccccces 1,021,133 
Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis...... 653,608 
i 2 i iw hace aed wee ab bebe eee 220,074 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western beenhbnn Caeened 1,706,469 
DEY (A IRs . c cicc ea viccansceetnecenanc 115,624 
th Se oe ee « sscaneenees bekeeeweseuen 269,685 
i 2 ae err eee cee eee 1,564,532 
Pe 2 SO, vceen ke an nee duneneeeduaneeie 1,385,832 
Georgia Southern & Florida... ....cccccccscceess 164,561 
ee Se taki eceedee eeu aetacthennnel 611,151 
Lehigh Valley ; Lakin b beaks aaknawad 310,032 
Ps i Min... csccddeveanaseesesene 608,729 
re me Fe a ae 1,345,652 
en Ee Pr ee eee 804,094 
Missouri Pacific . Nas wien 650 0606006000066 2,768,039 
a A dha n.d cs we lg win ak Ga eh ee eM ead i 354,042 
Se VO OS, oe og re ad Ee eiata Geena. 4,589,753 
Nickel Piate a eee See Pee ee 580,779 
New York. New Haven & Hartford.............. 5,350,620 
Pn. cexsdidhtnnboe ed cbeactvesbardubakws 21,001,878 
Pittsburgh & L ake Eric € nn nébé.eeveneses obec 731,354 
Pittsburgh & West V irginia. (i viaeeebebads 263,649 
OEE EEE Te OTe 762,394 


i re i be sb ebeee thew eee 839,699 


i ED Cv cosewsccecuctacseetwec 721,719 
Seaboard Air Line . eee ee ee 603,875 
Southern Railway ; eee rT error ere 692,406 
Union Re ore Creche aie ia Ae eae ea 616,781 
i ere fre er dig ce old om ate ata 146,820 
CE acditesdnde wrt he ehh sdb bpaeeecuaenwevaaes 576,134 
PN RN i a es ee do 1,545,966 


Some of these reductions, as compared with 1926, 
result from the fact that during the former year some 
roads had written off old equipment and did not find it 
necessary to repeat the process in 1927, but neverthe- 
less, taking the figures as they stand, they represent 
largely reduced expenditures on the part of the car- 
riers either in wages or material, and when we use the 
word “material’’ we mean the articles purchased from 
manufacturing concerns or the cross ties, lumber, and 
ballast purchased from the producers of those materials. 


Please also bear in mind that the reduced expendi- 
tures for maintenance of way and maintenance of 
equipment do not mean reduced wage scales or, to any 
substantial extent, reduced prices of material, because 
the price of material in 1927 was practically the same 
as in 1926, while wage scales in 1927 were in many 
cases substantially higher than in 1926. 

In quoting the figures showing decreases in main- 
taining equipment and roadway, I have not given all 
the items. Some railroads spent more in 1927 than in 


1926, but on the whole there was a decrease in both 
expenditures for maintenance of roadway and also for 
maintenance of equipment, so that for the year 1927 the 
reduction in the total amount expended in the United 
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States for wages and material in maintaining the equip- 
ment and roadway, as compared with 1926, probably 
amounted to $60,000,000. 

I think the shipping public should consider whether 
the recession in business in the United States is not the 
result of the reduced purchasing power of the carriers 
because of inadequate revenues. 

America stands almost alone in the problems which 
must be solved from the transportation standpoint. 
Practically every foreign country has a comparatively 
small area with an enormous mileage of ocean service 
provided by water carriers in distributing the products 
of those countries, and whereas in foreign countries 
the best customer of the home products is a foreigner 
located thousands of miles away, in America the best 
customer for American goods is the resident in Amer- 
ica. 

The liberality of spirit which the American public ac- 
cords to private enterprises, to large manufacturing 
corporations, and to the development of hard-surfaced 
highways and the improvement of our inland waterways 
should in justice be accorded also to the rail carriers of 
the country, which have been so largely instrumental in 
bringing prosperity to practically everyone else but 
themselves. 

But as stated by the Chairman of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission—“The struggle to do the same busi- 
ness at less cost is constantly going on,” and he has in- 
dicated how the carriers “may achieve still further econ- 
omies.” 

Instead, therefore, of getting relief through more lu- 
crative rates and thus assisting in restoring and main- 
taining the prosperity of the Country, the railroads are 
told that reductions in expenses may be brought about 
by — 

Xa) The more efficient organization of equipment repair 

shops. This means more machinery and less men. 

(b) Elimination of useless duplication of service. The 
difficulty of reducing what may appear to be dupli- 
cated service as between competing lines is that 
the local points are frequently deprived of reason- 
able service, and the taking off of trains means 
fewer engineers, firemen, and trainmen, with the 
smaller use of the engines and cars, which, of 
course, has the effect of reducing other forces. 

(c) By abandoning unprofitable lines. As I have already 
said, many of the smaller lines cannot continue at 
the present rate of return which, of course, is based 
upon the rates of freight as applied to the avail- 
able traffic, but the abandoning of a railroad line 
means discharging more men and less money cir- 
culating in the community. : : 

(d) By avoiding unnecessary traffic solicitation. This 
idea was put into effect by the Railroad Adminis- 
tration under government operation with the re- 
sult that many shippers were left entirely without 
expert advice from trained solicitors, and upon re- 
turn of the railroads to private control the public 
generally welcomed the restoration of the traffic 
soliciting forces. 

It must be remembered that we have now a national 
transportation system and that hardly any community 
is so isolated as to be independent of railroad contact, 
and merely from a selfish standpoint the prosperity of 
the railroads is a cause common to all and to the inter- 
est of every one of us. 


I don’t suppose that any one of you will deny the last 
statement, but your obligation goes further than mere 


‘acquiescence, because to insure prosperity to the rail- 


roads and through them to the country you must inter- 
est yourselves to see that railroad revenues are main- 
tained. through an adequate scale of freight rates. 


Legal Aspects 


And now in conclusion, a few references to the legal 
aspects, particularly as to remunerative rates. 
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For what a railroad does voluntarily, it must assume 
the responsibility, but when a public body undertakes 
to force upon a carrier unremunerative rates it becomes 
necessary to appeal to the courts. The Supreme Court 
has said— 

“The general principles to be applied are not open to 
controversy. The railroad property is private property 
devoted to a public use. As a corporation, the owner is 
subject to the obligations of its charter. As the holder 
of special franchises, it is subject to the conditions upon 
which they were granted. Aside from specific require- 
ments of this sort, the common carrier must discharge 
the obligations which inhere in the nature of its business. 
It must supply facilities that are reasonably adequate; it 
must carry upon reasonable terms; and it must serve with- 
out unjust discrimination. These duties are properly called 
public duties, and the State may prescribe rules to insure 
fair remuneration and to prevent extortion, to secure sub- 
stantial equality of treatment in like cases, and to promote 
safety, good order and convenience. 

“The public interest cannot be invoked as a justification 
for demands which pass the limits of reasonable protection 
and seek to impose upon the carrier and its property bur- 
dens that are not incident to its engagement.” ; 

In another case the Supreme Court said, with refer- 
ence to transit privileges— 

“If the stopping for inspection and reloading is of some 
benefit to the shipper and involves some service by and 
expense to the railway company, we do not think that the 
latter is limited to the actual cost of that privilege. It is 
justified in receiving some compensation in addition there- 
to.” 

In distinguishing between actual expenses and out-of- 
pocket expenses, the Supreme Court has said— 

“* * * we entertain no dovbt that, in determining the cost 

of the transportation of a particular commodity, all the 

outlays which pertain to it must be considered. 

“We find no basis for distinguishing in this respect be- 
tween so-called ‘out-of-pocket costs’ or ‘actual’ expenses, 
and other outlays which are none the less actually made 
because they are applicable to all traffic, instead of being 
exclusively incurred in the traffic in question. _ 

“The State cannot estimate the cost of carrying coal by 
throwing the expense incident to the maintenance of the 
roadbed, and the general expenses, upon the carriage of 
wheat; or the cost of carrying wheat by throwing the bur- 
den of the upkeep of the property upon coal and other 
commodities. 

“This, of course, does not mean that all commodities are 
to be treated as carried at the same rate of expense. The 
outlays that exclusively pertain to a given class of traffic 
must be assigned to that class, and the other expenses 
must be fairly apportioned. It may be difficult to make 
such an apportionment, but when conclusions are based on 
cost the entire cost must be taken into account.” 

You have heard of the Hoch-Smith Resolution, and 
you know that the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
making a general investigation under Docket No. 17000. 

Because of the above decision of the Supreme Court, 
which have been on record for over 13 years, I also 
call your attention to the testimony that kas been given 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission members be- 
fore the Senate Committee to the effect that the Hoch- 
Smith Resolution is a definite declaration by Congress 
that the rates of freight as to all traffic should be adjust- 
ed to “what the traffic will bear.” 

In my own interpretation of the Interstate Commerce 
Law and of the Hoch-Smith Resolution, I have reached 
the conclusion that the law of the land requires the pub- 
lic authorities to adjust the rates to what the traffic will 
reasonably bear, because I do not believe in extracting 
the last cent of profit, and from the standpoint of the 
carriers to adjust rates which will insure fair remuner- 
ation to the individual railroad as well as to the rail- 
roads of the United States as a whole. 

I believe that if this interpretation is carried into ef- 
fect, we shall have instead of a fluctuating and spas- 
modic prosperity a steadily prosperous condition to all 
concerned. Under such a policy, the phrase “traffic de- 
velopment” will be something more than an academic 
idea. 
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Parker Introduces New 
Motor Transport Bill 


EPRESENTATIVE Parker has introduced a 
new bill, H. k. 12380, in Congress providing 
for the regulation of interstate passenger motor 

vehicles operating as common carriers. The new bill 
represents a compromise agreement arrived at by repre- 
sentatives of the American Railway Association, the 
American Electrical Railway Association, the state pub- 
lic service commissions and the Bus Division of the 
American Automobile Association. The measure in 
general, it is believed, will have the support of these or- 
ganizations, although there may be some individual re- 
servations. This bill is much less drastic than the pre- 
vious one introduced by Representative Parker, H. R. 
5640, which included also the regulation of interstate 
motor truck transportation. 

The bill provides for administration by local public 
service commissions of the various states, or by joint 
boards made from the commissions of two or more 
states. Within 60 days after this bill becomes a law 
the state commissions authorized to act under it are re- 
quired to file notice of their intention to do so with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. In the absence of 
such notifications from a state, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission itself will administer the provisions of the 
law as it applies to that state. 

The primary regulatory requirement of the proposed 
law is that a certificate of public convenience and neces- 
sity must be secured either from the state commission, 
a joint board, or from the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission (whichever may have jurisdiction) for any in- 
terstate highway common carrier operation. The bill 
provides that carriers in bona fide operation at the time 
the law becomes effective shall have,90 days thereafter 
in which to file applications for certificates and shall 
have the right to continue in operation until these appli- 
cations have been finally disposed of. It is also provid- 
ed that the fact that an applicant for a certificate was 
in bona fide operation at least one year prior to the open- 
ing date of the legislative stssion at which thisb ill is 
passed and thence until the time of applicaton shall be 
considered prima facie evidence as to public convenience 
and necessity. Applications for certificates are to specify 
the following under oath: The name and address of the 
applicant and addresses of officers or co-partners ; high- 
ways and routes over which it is proposed to operate; a 
description of the vehicle or vehicles to be used; a state- 
ment of assets and liabilities; any other information re- 
quired by the authority receiving the application. In the 
case of a state which has no public service commission 
or the commission of which does not file notice of inten- 
tion to act under the provision of the proposed law, orig- 
inal applications will be made direct to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Upon the filing of an application 
a joint board or commission, as the case may be, must 
fix a date for a public hearing, which, 90 days after the 
effective date of the proposed law, must be not less 
than 20 or more than 90 days after the filing of the ap- 
plication. In determining public convenience and neces- 
sity, the regulatery authority must give reasonable con- 
sideration, among other things, to existing transporta- 
tion agencies and service. 

The regulatory authority in issuing a certificate to a 
motor coach operator may authorize a route in whole or 
in part and may attach reasonable restrictions, condi- 
tions and regulations, specifying routes. Certificates 
will be effective from the date issued and will continue 
until suspended or revoked. Transfers may be made 
only by the approval of the authority upon the joint pe- 
tition of the tranferer and transferee. Carriers 
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are to file bonds or insurance policies payable to the 
United States, to bind them to any final judgment ren- 
dered on account of death or injury to passengers or 
others or damage of property due to negligence. The 
regulatory authority may exempt a carrier from this 
requirement if it can show due assurance of its ability 
to pay any such claims, upon its agreement to report 
promptly all accidents in connection with the operation 
of its motor vehicles. Exemption from the filing of 
such bond or insurance is revokable on ten days notice. 


It is provided that rates, fares and charges shall be 
just and reasonable and in accordance: with tariffs filed 
and posted in a manner to be prescribed by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. The tariffs must be rig- 
‘idly adhered to and free passes are to be issued only 
under the restrictions now operating with regard to rail- 
road passes. No change in tariffs may be made except 
after 30 days notice unless especially authorized by the 
regulatory authority. Any persorror organization is per- 
mitted to complain against unjust or unreasonable rates, 
and such charges must be investigated by the regulatory 
authority. The Interstate Commerce Commission is di- 
rected to promulgate a uniform system of accounting for 
motor carriers and to require reasonably continuous and 
adequate service at just and reasonable rates. 


In case of any controversy or question in carrying 
out the provisions of the proposed law, the board sitting 
in the case, upon application of any party must certify a 
copy of the hearing to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. Decisions of joint boards are to be made by a 
representative of each component party voting as a unit. 

Any party in a case decided by any local commission 
or joint board who may be dissatisfied with the decision 
is privileged to appeal to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission within 30 days, the latter to have jurisdiction 
and finally determine the case at issue. The I. C. C. 
hearing is to be on the record made before the board 
of original jurisdiction. To introduce new evidence, 
the dissatisfied party is to have the right of appeal to 
the board rendering the original decision for a rehear- 
ing and, if this is granted, to introduce new evidence. 
When an appeal is taken to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, the latter will have the power to suspend 
the original decision pending appeal. If any state or 
joint board fails to render a decision within 90 days 
following the submission of any matter before it, any 
party to the proceeding will have the right to carry the 
case to the Interstate Commerce Commission, in which 
case the I. C. C. may reopen the case for further hear- 
ing if it deems such action necessary. 

Penalty for knowingly refusing to comply with the 
order of an authority constituted in the proposed act 
is fixed at $100 for each offence, each day of violation 
constituting a separate offence. Operation of motor ve- 
hicles in wilful violation of the proposed law carries 
a fine of $100 for the first offence and $500 for any 
subsequent offence. Provision is made for application 
to any court of competent jurisdiction by any regulatory 
board or injured party for a writ of injunction or for 
other proper process to enjoin obedience to the proposed 
law. Expenses for administration of the act are to be 
provided by a separate contingency fund to be put apart 
from the treasury of the United States. The bill spe- 
cifically provides that nothing in it may be construed to 
authorize any intrastate operation or to interfere in any 
way with the exclusive authority of each state in the 
regulation of such transportation. A further clause 
provides that if any provision of this act shall be held 
unconstitutional either as respects motor carriers or any 
motor carrier or class of motor carriers, such invalidity 
shall not be held to affect any other provision thereof. 





March 31, 1928 








Looking Backward 














Fifty Years Ago 


The management of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis 
[now part of the Pennsylvania] has issued an order discontin- 
uing all Sunday freight trains, except such as carry livestock 
or perishable matter.—Railway Age, March 28, 1878. 


A system of preserving railway ties, used in England, is 
said to increase the life of the ties to 20 or 30 years. The day 
is not far distant when the increased cost of timber in this 
country will make the general use of some method of preserv- 
ing wood profitable, unless the use of metal for cross ties 
comes into vogue—Raitlway Age, March 28, 1878. 


The boiler of the largest freight engine ever built on the 
Boston & Albany is now in the erecting shop at Springfield, 
Mass. The total area of heating surface is 555 sq. ft. and 
the cylinders are 183% by 28 in. The weight of the monster 
will be about 40 tons, and the average train say 25 loaded 
cars.—Chicago Railway Review, March 30, 1878. 


At least one or more of the general officers of nearly 40 
of the principal western railways met at Chicago on March 
26 to agree upon the percentages of east-bound business which 
the different roads should receive under the apportionment 
scheme agreed upon in New York. Division of traffic was 
made for Chicago, Indianapolis, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louis- 
ville and Peoria. East-bound from Chicago the percentages 
were divided as follows: Michigan Central, 32; Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern, 27; Pittsburgh, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, 
24; Pittsburgh, Cincinnati & St. Louis, 7; Baltimore & Ohio, 
10.—Railway Age, March 28, 1878. 


Twenty-Five Years Ago 


George J. Ray has been appointed division.engineer of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, with office at Scranton, 
Pa.—Railway and Engineering Review, March 28, 1903. 


Under the new anti-trust law of Texas, passed by the leg- 
islature and signed on April 1 by the governor, labor unions 
are included among trusts, combinations and monopolies which 
are prohibited—Railway Age, April 3, 1903. 


The “Pennsylvania Special” 20-hour train between New 
York and Chicago, which was taken off on February 5 in con- 
sequence of the freight congestion, is to be restored on May 
3.—Railroad Gazette, April 3, 1903. 


The Baltimore & Ohio has obtained 50,000 sq. ft. of space 
in the Transportation building at the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position at St. Louis and will make an extensive exhibit show- 
ing the evolution and development of the world’s railways.— 
Railway Age, April 3, 1903. 


Ten Years Ago 


The railroad control bill was signed by President Wilson 
on March 21, immediately after the passage of the war finance 
corporation bill by the House. The President held the bill 
for a week because if there had been a failure of the finance 
corporation bill, which provides for loans to railroads, it would 
have been necessary to seek a larger appropriation than the 
$500,000,000 provided in the railroad bill—Railway Age, March 
29, 1918. 


“We are building over here to fight a thirty-year war, if 
necessary, in order to establish the principles of democracy,” 
W. W. Atterbury, director general of transportation of the 
Army in France and in private life vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, told a New York newspaper correspondent at Paris, 
France, on March 26. “Our task is to make two lines of 
railroad from the sea to the bases at the front, wherever this 
front may be. Before the end of 1918 we will have not less 
than 800 miles of railroad constructed—Raitlway Age, March 
29, 1918. 
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Some Suggestions for Locomotive 


Improvement : 


New York. 
To THE EpITor: 

I was very much interested in the editorial on Why Loco- 
motive Auxiliary, and C. A. Brandt’s paper on The Design 
and Proportion of Locomotive Boilers, presented before the 
February meeting of the Canadian Railway Club, both of 
which. appear in your March 10 issue. 

The steam locomotive is a pressure-heat machine and its 
overall efficiency is a combination of boiler, engine (including 
feed water heating) and machine efficiency. Electric currént 
generating and motor equipment has already been developed 
to a pretty high state of efficiency, and there is not much left 
in the way of possibility to produce the maximum efficiency 
obtainable, but the steam locomotive has many possibilities in 
that direction. 

The splendid achievements of physical and chemical engin- 
eering, in combination with improvement in design, make it 
possible for us now to take advantage of higher steam pres- 
sures and temperatures and enable more heat units to be com- 
pressed into a smaller volume. When a pound of steam at 
the higher initial pressure and temperature’ is expanded to 
the same exhaust pressure as a pound of steam at lower initial 
pressure and temperature, the former will, through an in- 
creased number of expansions, convert a greater amount of 
energy into work. 

Overall efficiency in the steam locomotive, from the coal 
to the drawbar pull, now ranges from 6 to 9 per cent, and what 
we need and must have in future new steam motive power— 
which, in order to justify the investment cost, should remain 
with us and be useful for the next 35 to 50 years—is the utiliz- 
ation of a much greater percentage of the heat value of the fuel 
in the combustion process and in the live steam. This means 
higher pressure boilers; improved means of combustion; better 
circulation of the boiler water with better absorption of the 
products of combustion; increased pressure and temperature 
of the steam entering the cylinders at short cut-off; less heat 
exchange loss or cooling of the steam entering the cylinders 
by exhaust-swept clearance spaces and cylinder and piston 
walls; and reduced pressure and temperature of the exhaust 
steam. In order to accomplish this, we must reduce, instead of 
increase, the obstructions in smokeboxes, and reduce the tem- 
perature, resistance and heat losses of the gases flowing 
through the boiler and smokebox. 


Thermo-dynamically, superheated steam is much more sensi- 
tive to heat losses than saturated steam, and where there is a 
high initial superheat there’*is 2 certain amount of superheat 
left in the exhaust. However, cylinder condensation is the 
main source of heat loss and we must make a radical change 
in the conventional cylinder and valve design to overcome it. 
This can, no doubt, be accomplished by a modified arrangement 
of unaflow cylinders, as the loss resulting from limited cut- 
off with counterflow cylinders is responsible for a large amount 
of inefficiency. 

There is now too much frictional resistance and loss of 
pressure between the boiler and the cylinders caused by the 
tortuous passages that the steam must take to get between 
these two points. Furthermore, our present practice of passing 
the superheated steam through the coldest part of the boiler 
on its final passage to the cylinders is a most undesirable prac- 
tice. By making use of a firebox-fire-flue type of superheater 
in combination with exterior saturation and superheated steam 
conduits and a throttle valve located outside of the boiler, 
much more steam space will be provided inside of the boiler 
and there would be much greater accessibility to all of these 
parts. Likewise, we will secure the benefit of more radiant heat 
effect in the superheating process; there will be less restriction 
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of the gas areas through the flues and tubes; the gas area 
through the superheater elements can readily be increased with 
corresponding reduction in frictional and pressure losses. 
Furthermore, the removal of the superheater header, the steam 
branch pipes and the baffle, diaphragm, deflector and other 
plates from the smokebox will enable keeping the flues and 
tubes clean, will reduce the exhaust pressure and enable lower- 
ing the smokebox temperature. In other words, we must fol- 
low in locomotive practice the inter-deck and furnace types of 
superheater arrangements which are now being utilized in 
practically ali central.power station, high-pressure, high-tem- 
perature, high-capacity boiler installations. 

Waste heat in the exhausted steam from the main engines 
and accessories and in the smoekebox gases must also be utilized 
by all possible reclamation in the boiler foodwater. 

J. E. Munurevp. 


Books and Articles of Special 
Interest to Railroaders 


(Compilea by Elizabeth Cullen, Reference Librarian, 
Burean o} Railway Economes, Washington, D. C.) 


Books and Pamphlets 


50 Jahre 1878-1927 Archiv fur Eisenbahnwesen. Dated 
January-February 1928 this half-century anniversary number 
includes a review of 50 years by Dr. von der Leyen, statistics 
of the world’s railways for 1925, and important articles on 
railways in Asiatic Russia, English railways since 1921, Cana- 
drian railway systems and discussions of railway conditions in 
other sections of the world. 340 p. Pub. by Julius Springer, 
Berlin, Germany. 10 RM. 


Government and Business—a Study in the Economic Aspects 
of Government and the Public Aspects of Business, by Earl W. 
Crecraft. Chapter 19 “Transportation and Government” and 
the portions of Chapter 14 on émployee and stockholder rep- 
resentation and Chapter 18 on international transport and com- 
munication policies will be of particular interest. 508 p. Pub. 
by World Book Co., New York. $2.96. 


Principles of Rate Making, by Joseph H. Donnell, Traffic 
Management Manual No. 52 outlining principles involved in 
the construction of freight rates. The general level of rates, 
cost of service, value of service, volume and regularity of 
movement and various kinds of competition are considered. 
72 p. Pub. by LaSalle Extension University, Chicago. $1. 


Periodical Articles 


After Eight Years, by Franklin Snow. What has happened 
or apparently happened since the Transportation Act, 1920, be- 
came effective. North American Review, April 1928, p. 452- 
460. 


Une Exploitation Industrielle de la Forét Equatoriale, by 
Léon Géraud. The great railway systems of France formed the 
“Consortium Forestier des Grand Réseaux” in 1920 to operate 
a forest concession in Gabon and thereby assure themselves 
of ties, timber and wood for various purposes. The organiza- 
tion of the consortium, problems of feeding, housing and 
otherwise caring for employes, getting equipment in and wood 
out, the tropical woods and their uses in railway service are 
presented in an interesting way. Americans will have to be- 
come accustomed to “A, E. F.” meaning “Afrique Equatoriale 
Francaise.” Revue Générale des Chemins de Fer, March 1928, 
p 181-197. 


Use of Cost-of-Living Figures in Wage Adjustments, by 
Ethelbert Stewart. The Bureau of Labor Statistics’ indexes 
as used in railroad arbitrations and others with opinions as to 
their value. Monthly Labor Review, March 1928, p. 1-8. 




















Odds and Ends of Ratlroading 








Oldest Pensioner? 


The Missouri Pacific probably enjoys the unique distinction 
of having the oldest ex-railroad employee, who, after a period 
of service extending over forty-four years, was retired on a 
pension May 1, 1918, and is still living at the exceedingly ripe 
old age of nearly 104 years. M. Judsonia is the name of this 
old veteran, who is a colored man and now resides in a little 
place just beyond the town of Bald Knob, Ark. He was born 
in slavery in North Carolina on April 11, 1824, and at the 
close of the Civil War went to Arkansas where in 1874, when 
already 50 years old, he was employed on a construction gang 
engaged in building the Cairo & Fulton, which later became an 
important section of the present Missouri Pacific Lines. He 
served on track work for many years and, during the latter 
years of his service was employed as a helper at the Bald 
Knob station, where he continued until retired on pension at 
the age of 94. 


You Can’t Get Around the Judges 
Wasuincton, D. C. 
To tHE Epitor or Opps AND ENps: 

As is well known to every one who follows the doings of 
Congress, the average Congressman, when one of his pet 
laws gets knocked out by a decision of a court, at once pro- 
ceeds to secure the passage of a new law, taking the place of 
the one that has been killed; or, in other words, he casts 
about to see how he can, by means of pure camouflage, pre- 
sent for the criticism of the judges, a different set of facts 
or statements, while still cherishing his original purpose. A 
court decision recently reported, in a case where a railroad 
appealed from a verdict of excessive damages, amusingly 
illustrates how jurymen are a good deal like Congressmen in 
this respect. 

The case was tried and the jury gave damages of $750. 
This decision against the road was reversed, in the higher 
court, solely for the reason that the sum was excessive. The 
case was retried and the result was a verdict for $1,000, for 
which sum judgment was entered. But the railroad again 
appealed. There was no substantial difference in the evidence 
in the two trials and this decision also was reversed. (C. & 
O. vs. Hill, 299 S.W. 1059). The court simply said that the 
evidence was the same as before and “the law of the case” 
was that the verdict was excessive. In other words, the 
higher court was obliged plainly to tell the lower court to go 
back and read the first reversal. B. R. B. 


For Musicians Only 


Allison W. Ind writes to compliment this department in such 
terms that our modesty forbids repeating them. Then he 
says: 

“T have noticed at times some gossip about a ‘railroad sym- 
phony.’ Now it’s a pretty sure bet that when Edward Greig, the 
great composer of Peer Gynt Suite, Op. 46, wrote Part Four 
of the suite ‘In the Hall of the Mountain King,’ he did not 
have in mind the poetry and music of some great brute of a 
locomotive laboring to tug a sullen string of heavy Pullmans 
But it seems to us that here he created a ‘railroad 
Listen to it 


into motion. 
symphony’ of unsurpassed beauty and expression. 
once. 

“Can’t you hear the first slow, deliberate explosions from a 
short, stubby stack, and see the rigid blast of smoke climb 
straight and high? Then she begins to feel the rail. The ex- 
hausts become faster. There is a ponderous, rhythmical clank 
as side and main rods alternately thrust and pull on the pins. 
Faster ... Faster ... The increasing drone of flashing drivers. 
The quickening beat of oscillating crosshead—like the sweep of 
a baton. The perfect syncopation of valve gear. Faster... 
Faster . . . New sounds join the symphony. Woodblocks click- 
ing as wheels meet joints. Sharp tongued squeals from between 
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swaying tender and thumping engine. Faster ... Faster... 
The click of blocks becomes the con-rattle of snares, punctured 
with an irregular one-toned thud of axles taking up the end 
play. The soprano song of the wind shrilling out above the 
hoarse bellow of the exhaust. Faster... Faster . . . Until 
all is blended into one mighty chorus of rushing sound... 
Confused . . . Yet thundering with measured accent... . 
“It’s all there; and more! Try it.” 


12 M.P.H. Speed-Limit for “Devil-Wagons” 


Technical editors fifty years ago found it worth while to 
face the mechanical age with an open mind. Witness this item 
from the Railway Age in 1870: 

“It is hardly safe to be skeptical nowadays in regard to the 
announcemeut of any invention pertaining to railway operation, 
no matter how novel and startling. Still we would really like 
to see in operation the latest French idea—that of reflecting a 
hundred miles of road by mirrors, to a great mirror at a 
central station, so that the movements of all trains can be seen 
at once—before we grow enthusiastic.” 

But on the other hand probably the editor who wrote the 
following would have viewed with horror the suggestion that 
railroads would 25 years later be operating the “devil-wagon” as 
an adjunct to their trains: 

“Automobile accidents have become so alarmingly frequent 
that the new conveyance will soon have to be abated, as a 
public nuisance, unless speeding can absolutely and everywhere 
be prohibited.* * * * City and village ordinances limiting the 
speed of automobiles to 8 or even 12 miles an hour are con- 
temptuously evaded by the drivers of machines that can run 
40 or 50 miles an hour, and the possibility of occasional arrest 
at the cost of a $5 fine, will never prevent speeding up to the 
limit at every opportunity. The only way to stop this dangerous 
sport is to stop the construction of motor carriages capable of 
making a speed of more than, say, 12 miles an hour. * * * If 
automaniacs want to build roads to be devoted solely to their 
sport, with ample protection of crossings, the construction of 
high-speed machines for use exclusively on such courses might 
be permitted. But this would need to be under condition that 
the detection of such a “devil-wagon” upon any other road or 
street would mean its confiscation, and in extreme cases, the elec- 
trocution of the murderous driver.” 








N. YORK & N. HAVEN RAU-ROAD 
NOTICE. 


It has been observed that persons living 
in the vicinity of the line of this road at various points, have been in the 
habit of turning their Cattle in upon the roadway on the Sabbath. This 

ractice is not only injurious to the road and slopes and embankments, but 
ichty dangerous in case any emergency should render it necessary to run 
a train over the road on that day, and cannot be submitted to by the Com- 
pany. Any persou who shall hereafter turn any 


Horses or Cattle 


upon the said roadway on the Sabbath or other day, will be dealt with ae- 


cording to law. 
R. B. MASON, 


Superintendent of New-York and 
New-Haven Railroad. 





Bridgeport, August Ist, 1850. 


Safety Ideas Are Not Entirely New, As Indicated by the 
New Haven’s Warning Proclamation Issued 
78 Years Ago 
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Gilt Edge Express on N. Y., N. H. & H., at 


THE AMERICAN Ratway  DEVELOP- 
MENT AssociATION will hold its annual 
meeting at Miami, Fla., on May 9, 10 
and 11. 


Tue Protective Section of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Hotel Statler, St. Louis, 
Mo., on June 19, 20 and 21. 


Tue New York CENTRAL, on March 19, 
placed in service its new $2,000,000 loco- 
motive terminal at Harmon, N. Y. Har- 
mon is the point where the change is made 
between steam and electric traction for 
the New York terminal zones. 


THE SouTHERN Pactiric announces that, 
beginning with April 1, the locomotive 
whistle signal to be sounded at the ap- 
proach to grade crossings will consist of 
one long blast, two short ones and a 
final long one. 


THE TERMINAL FACILITIES, freight sta- 
tions and the mechanical department 
forces, of the Denver & Rio Grande 
Western and the Missouri Pacific, at 
Pueblo, Colo., will be consolidated and 
operated jointly beginning April 1. 


Tue Sr. Lours Rattway Cus will hold 
its next meeting on April 13, when a 
paper will be read on “The Railroad Sit- 
uation Today” by Col. Fred W. Green, 
vice-president, St. Louis Southwestern. 
The annual election of officers will take 
place at this meeting. 


EmpLoyees or the Denver (Colo.) shops 
have just celebated the completion of a 
period of nine months, from June 16, 
1927, to March 16, 1928, without a report- 
able personal injury. At the ceremonies 
a flag was presente to the employees by 
J. A. Carney, superintendent of safety. 


Tue. INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMIS- 
SION on March 27 issued its tentative 
valuation report on the Western Union 
Telegraph Company finding the final 
value for rate-making purposes of the 
company’s property located in the United 
States as of June 30, 1919, owned and 
used, to be $84,744,565. 


THE HEARING on the complaint filed by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen, asking the inter- 
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state Commerce Commission to require 
the railroads to equip their locomotives 
with mechanical firebox doors, has been 
assigned for May 2 at Washington before 
Special Examiner Rogers. 


A Savincs Bank in the state of New 
York may invest its surplus in bonds and 
obligations of railroad corporations; but, 
under a new law, Chapter 449, of the laws 
of 1928, may not invest more than two 
per cent of its surplus in any one par- 
ticular issue; which two per cent must 
not exceed in value 10 per cent of all 
of the stock or obligations of the rail- 
road. 


REPRESENTATIVE Merritt, of Connec- 
ticut, has introduced in Congress a bill, 
H. R. 12,177, to amend and re-enact sub- 
division a of Section 209 of the transpor- 
tation act, to enable the Merchants’ & 
Miners’ Transportation Company and any 
other independent water carrier similarly 
situated to prosecute claims for a guaranty 
for the six months following the federal 
control period in 1920. A similar bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Senator 
Bruce, of Maryland. 


THe SouTHeRN FPaciric suffered about 
$300,000 damage to its Los Angeles-Mon- 
talvo line along the Santa Clara river 
from the St. Francis dam flood on March 
12. About 20 miles of track was washed 
out by the flood. Numerous wooden 
trestles and a 500-ft. steel. bridge were 
washed out. 


W. F. Lacrone, of West Point, Miss., 
a member of the Mississippi Railroad 
Commission, died of heart disease on 
March 18 while sitting in the lobby of 
a hotel at Tupelo, Miss. 


Investigate Legal Side of Express 
Situation 


A committee to inquire into the legal 
aspects of the future conduct of the rail- 
road express business, in view of the ap- 
proaching termination of the existing 
uniform contract with the American Rail- 
way Express Company, has been appointed 
with the following membership: R. J. 
Cary, vice president and general counsel, 
New York Central (chairman); C. B. 
Heiserman, vice-president and general 
counsel, Pennsylvania; H. W. Clark, gen- 
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eral counsel, Union Pacific; M. L. Bell, 
vice-president and general counsel, Chi- 
cago, Rock Island & Pacific; and F. C. 
Nicodemus, Jr. 

This committee will report to the Mail 
and Express Committee of the Association 
of Railway Executives. 


Transportation Division, A. R. A., 
To Meet in St. Louis 


The regular annual _ session of the 
Transportation Division of the American 
Railway Association will be held at the 
Hotel Chase, St. Louis, Mo., at 10 a. m., 
April 26, according to an announcement 
by G. W. Covert, secretary. At this ses- 
sion the Division will consider and take 
action upon the reports of the General 
committee and the committees on Car 
Service, Records, Demurrage, Storage, 
Reconsignment and Diversion, Freight 
Handling Service and Railroad Business 
Mail. 


Railways Oppose Steel Car Bill 


Mail traffic and other officers of various 
railways testified at a hearing before the 
Senate committee on postoffices and post 
roads on March 26 in opposition to the 
bill, S. 2107, which provides that after 
January, 1930, all cars used for railway 
postoffice service shall be of steel con- 
struction and conform to specifications 
required by the Postmaster General. The 
bill contains a proviso that after that date 
no apartment railway postoffice car of 
other than steel or steel underframed con- 
struction may be operated by any inde- 
pendent short-line railroad in trains in 
which steel or steel underframed cars are 
operated. H. E. Mack, manager of mail 
and express traffic, Misseuri Pacific, 
stated that in the mail cars which the bill 
would make unlawful there has not been 
a fatality since 1921. 


Loring Sets Up $100,000 Fund for 
B. & M. Employees 


Homer Loring, who has just retired as 
chairman of the Boston & Maine, accept- 
ed no compensation fom the railroad dur- 
ing the four years in which he directed 
the work of the railroad’s rehabilitation. 
Upon his retirement the board of di- 
rectors voted him the sum of $100,000 
which Mr. Loring accepted only in order 
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to establish a fund “to be administered by 
trustees for the general good of all em- 
ployees” of the Boston & Maine. 

Mr. Loring in his letter to the board 
said: “As I think most of you know, I 
did not enter Boston & Maine affairs with 
any idea of financial remuneration. The 
task seemed worth undertaking and. the 
satisfaction and enjoyment in having help. 
ed accomplish it, has been adequate com- 
pensation for what I have contributed. 

“The new Boston & Maine has been 
created by the courage and judgment of 
the entire board of directors and by the 
loyal efforts of the whole body of em- 
ployees. So I am ‘going to accept with 
sificere ‘thanks your gift of $100,000 and 


establish with it a ‘Boston & Maine Em- 


ployees Fund’ the income to be adminis- 
tered by trustees for the general good of 
all the employees”. 

The detailed plan for administering 
this “Boston & Maine Employees Fund” 
will be worked out by the trustees, se- 
lection of whom will be made later. 


Atlantic City Exhibit Space 90 
Per Cent Taken 


At a meeting of the Exhibit Committee 
of the Railway Supply Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held at Pittsburgh, Pa. March 
22 and 23, assignments of 127,000 sq. ft. 
of exhibit space were made to 321 
exhibitors for the exhibit which will be 
held on Young’s Million Dollar Pier at 
Atlantic City, N. J., June 20 to 27, in- 
clusive, during the conventions of the 
Mechanical, Purchases and Stores, and 
Motor Transport Divisions of the Amer- 
ican Railway Association. The total 
space available this year is 142,270 sq. ft., 
of which 48,000 sq. ft. is located in Marine 
Hall, the new structure which is being 
provided on the ocean side of the board- 
walk immediately adjoining and directly 
connected to the boardwalk end of the 
pier. 

The Mechanical Division meeting will 
be held from June 20 to 27, inclusive, in 
the convention hall on Young’s Million 
Dollar Pier; the Purchases and Stores 
Division will meet in Vernon Hall, Had- 
don Hall Hotel, June 20 to 22, inclusive, 
and the Motor Transport Division meeting 
will be held at the Traymore Hotel, June 
21 to 23, inclusive. 


Verdict Based on “Imagination 
and Sympathy” Reversed 


In an action under the Federal Em- 
ployers’ Liability Act for the unexplained 
death of a car inspector whose body was 
found between the main track and a para- 
llel track on which a freight train was 
being made up, the Texas Supreme Court 
sustained a verdict for the plaintiff on 
plaintiff's hypothesis (supported by little 
if anything except the place where the 
body and the lantern of the deceased were 
found) that he had been engaged in in- 
specting the cars and so absorbed that he 
did not hear an approaching train on the 
main track, relying on the usual ringing 
of the engine bell, which witnesses said 
was not rung. 

The Supreme Court of the United 
States has reversed this judgment, on the 
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ground that it was a mere guess that the 
deceased was engaged in inspection work 
at the time of his death; still more that 
he was absorbed therein. The deceased 
was seen not later than 6:45 p.m. The 
train passed at its schedule time, known to 
him, 7:05. His body was found at 7:25. 
The main track was straight and the train 
was making a great noise and showing a 
bright light as it approached. Nothing, it 
was held, except imagination and sym- 
pathy warranted a finding that the death 
was due to the negligence of the railroad 
rather than to that of deceased himself. 


Kansas City Southern vs. Jones. Decided 
March 19. Opinion by Mr. Justice 
Holmes. 


New York Legislature Adjourns 


The New York State Legislature has 
adjourned after almost the shortest ses- 
sion on record. It passed a number of 
laws of interest to railroads which are 
now in the hands of the governor, who 
has 30 days in which to take action on 
them. 

Two measures, introduced by Senator 
Thayer, provide that, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Public Service Commission 
(or the Transit Commission) every city, 
town and village has the right fo grant 
operating permits to motor vehicle lines 
and street railways, and there is a provis- 
ion providing for agreements to purchase, 
which look to the approval ultimately of 
municipal ownership and operation of 
transit facilities. 

The Westall bill aims to throw upon 
the state, county or city, a part of the 
cost of installing automatic electric sig- 
nals at highway crossings. Under pres- 
ent conditions, the entire expense of such 
installations has generally been borne by 
the railroad company. 

The laws of the state providing for 
the elimination of highway grade cros- 
sings, which are embraced in a number 
of different acts, have been made uniform 
as to language. The legislature appropri- 
ated, for grade crossing elimination (out- 
side of the city of New York) in 1928, 
the sum of $40,000,000. 

The governor also has a number of 
bills amending the tax laws which may 
affect railroads and motor coach lines. 


Of the four laws relating to the elimin- 
ation of grade crossings, three were signed 
by the governor on March 28, and the 
fourth, relating wholly to the city of 
Syracuse, is expected to be signed shortly. 

These four laws, one dealing with the 
state at large and the other three with 
Buffalo, Syracuse and New York City, 
are the old laws redrafted and they are 
now uniform in terms. The most notable 
change, from the railroad standpoint, is 
that under which the state is to pay 40 
per cent of the cost in each case and the 
county 10 per cent, leaving no specific 
burden on the town or city. This, how- 
ever, is not true as regards New York, 
Buffalo and Syracuse; in the three cities 
named, the charge will be 10 per cent 
against the city. The cities of Syracuse 
and Buffalo will also bear their pro- 
portionate share of charges against the 
counties of Onondaga and Erie, respec- 
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tively, for crossing charges outside these 
cities. The railroads in all cases pay 50 
per cent, as now. The new laws are 
numbered 677 for New York City, 678 
for crossings outside of the three cities 
and 679 for the Buffalo law. Chapter 632, 
also signed by the governor on Wednes- 
day, authorizes the appropriation of forty 
million dollars for work outside New 


York City. 


Hearing on Rules for Car Hire 
Settlement 


Final hearings in connection with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission’s inves- 
tigation of the rules for car-hire settle- 
ment, which has been under way for over 
a year and has been the subject of hear- 
ings held throughout the country, were 
begun this week at Washington before 
Director W. P. Bartel of the commission’s 
Bureau of Service. The investigation was 
instituted following complaint filed by the 
American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion taking the position that the code oi 
per diem rules of the American Railway 
Association is inequitable as between sub- 
scribers and non-subscribers to the car 
service and per diem rules agreement. 

The short line association, on behalf 
of many of its members, takes the posi- 
tion that Per Diem Rule 6, to the extent 
that it is enforced, deprives a subscriber 
and a non-subscriber of the right to agree 
between themselves as to how they will 
share the cost of car-hire. It asks that 
paragraph (b) of the rule be cancelled 
and that a rule be provided under which 
a reclaim or free time for short lines will 
be sanctioned whenever the short haul or 
low revenue accruing to the short line or 
other local circumstance justifies it or that 
connecting lines be left free to agree with 
non-subscriber roads on free time or a 
reclaim whenever the circumstances justi- 
fy it. The short lines also contend that 
short line car owners, whether subscrib- 
ers or not, are entitled to just as much 
compensation for the use of cars they own 
as is paid to subscriber owners, whereas 
some roads compensate short lines for the 
use of their cars only on a mileage basis. 

The hearings were begun in Washing- 
ton last March and during the past year 
hearings have been held at Boston, Pitts- 
burgh, Kansas City, Ogden, Seattle, Port- 
land, San Francisco, Houston, New Or- 
leans, and Atlanta, at which a large 
number of short line witnesses have been 
heard. 

At the Washington hearing additional 
testimony was given by officers of short 
lines and L. S. Cass, vice-president of the 
shert line association, gave a general sum- 
mary of the position of the short lines, 
while Ireland Hampton, a statistical wit- 
ness for the short lines, presented an ex- 
hibit to show that short lines are pperat- 
ing at an economic disadvantage and that 
while an individual readjustment of their 
divisions or general rate increases would 
require a protracted procedure, a revision 
of the car service rules for their bene- 
fit could be promptly effected. This was 
to be followed by testimony of represen- 
tatives of the A. R, A. and of individual 
roads. 
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Traffic 








The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has assigned its proceeding of investigation 
relating to constructive and off-track rail- 
road freight stations on Manhattan Island, 
N. Y., for hearing May 16 before Exam- 
iner Harry C. Ames. 


Packing Furniture for Shipment 


The Freight Container Bureau, Edward 
Dahill, chief engineer, 30 Vesey street, 
New York City, has issued a series of 
bulletins giving information on the pack- 
ing of furniture; several pages of draw- 
ings showing, in great detail, the proper 
construction of crates, with instructions 
concerning loading and unloading. 


Traffic Club of Chicago 


The Traffic Club of Chicago held its 
annual meeting on March 27. The officers 
chosen for-the ensuing year are: Presi- 
dent, M. H. Kennelly, (Warner Brothers 
Storage Company); first vice president, 
A. R. Gould, (C. & N. W.); second vice 
president, C. T. Bradford, (int'l. Har- 
vester Company); third vice president, 
H. R. Kurrie (C. I. & L.); secretary, H. 
E. MacNiven, (N. Y. Life Ins. Co.,); 
treasurer, J. H. Howard, (C. M. St. P. 
& P.). 


Freight Commodity Statistics 
Issued 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has issued the comparison below, by 
general groups of commodities, of the 
tonnage transported during the third 
quarter in 1927, with the corresponding 
period in 1926, also a comparison of the 


ca Number ot tons originated 
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1 to December 31, 1927 and 1926. 


Freight Traffic in January 


Freight traffic transported by the Class 
I railroads in January amounted to 36,- 
271,193,000 net ton-miles, according to 
reports compiled by the Bureau of Rail- 
way Economics. Compared with January, 
1927, this was a decrease of 2,961,323,000 
net ton-miles or 7.5 per cent, and a de- 
crease of 3.7 per cent, under the total 
for January, 1926. 

In the Eastern district there was a de- 
crease of 12.6 per cent compared with the 
same month of 1927, and in the Southern 
district 8.8 per cent. The Western dis- 
trict, however, reported an increase of 
0.8 per cent. 

The average daily movement per freight 
car in January was 27.6 miles, a decrease 
of 0.9 miles under the same month last 
year, but the same as that for January, 
1926. The average load per freight car 
in January, 1928, was 27.2 tons, including 
l.c.l. freight; a decrease of 1.2 tons under 
January, 1927, and of 0.4 ton under Jan- 
uary, 1926. 


Business Men Seek Electrification 
—Say Commuters Will Pay 
Chambers of Commerce and other 

organizations of local business men of 
Newark and a number of smaller com- 
munities in the metropolitan suburban 
territory of Northern New Jersey served 
by the Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
on March 27 petitioned the president of 
the road, J. M. Davis, for electrification 
of suburban lines serving these munici- 
palities. As an incentive they stated that 
perhaps commuters would be willing to 
consent to an increase of 15 per cent in 
their rates as a contribution toward the 
improvement. President Davis stated he 
would study the petition, and give his 
answer later. 






































Quarter uarter Per cent of 

Groups of Commodities ended Dec. ended Dec. increase or 

31, 1927 31, rs , vary 
Products of agriculture.............+.++: 37,505,141 36,896,76 i 1.65 
Animals and products............+..: dees 7,217,219 7,359,277 d 1.93 
PS GE GER, cacacictocesscew- aeeees 168,544,153 211,562,242 420.33 
Products of SOPOStS. occ cccccccccccccceses 22,907,464 24,434,284 d 6.25 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.......... 66,809,139 70,392,190 d 5.09 
Pg a ge eer ee 9,554,932 10,001,859 d 4.47 
SO Pe eT ae 312,538,048 360,646,619 413.34 

. a Total oy . ae -_? 

Products of agricuiture...............+.+- 68,813,171 68,860,739 J 

Animals and products Ledeasauaeenne® 12,796,254 12,860,604 d 0.50 
Products of MimeB......ccccccceceees ; 302,698,212 375,325,101 da19.35 
Premesetn GF SeGORRs oc cc ckncccccccccasces 43,426,633 47,797,717 d 9.14 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.......... 129,889,125 138,348,933 d 6.11 
y* Be 3 err 16,300,224 17,557,542 a 7.16 
TR... . ntienctenss thee eeae ies 573,923,619 660,750,636 d@13.14 

*————Number _of tons originated-——————,, 

Twelve months Twelve months Per cent of 

ended Dec. ended Dec. increase or 

31, 1927 31, 1926 decrease 
Products of agriculture................+. 113,374,973 111,787,179 4 1.42 
Animals and products...........---+-++5 26,009,178 26,244,068 d 0.90 
aS ee ee otha 714,108,110 758,064,458 d 5.80 
Peedets. 66 THON. « ciccccccdoesc dices: 99,390,522 104,858,549 d 5.21 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.......... 291,087,161 296,075,910 d@ 1.68 
Pee 8 ye rrr 38,432,031 39,497,628 d 2.70 
WD kc atieSackbde a66Kes Kastnetee en 1,282,401,975 1,336,527,792 d 4.05 

Cc Total tons carried ~ 
Products of agriculture............. 219,709,170 222,428,819 d 1.22 
Animals and products..:.........seeee00% 46,452,255 46,824,330 d 0.79 
Ge Gc nc tngscsennssscsences 1,269,034,968 1,338,093,897 d 5.16 
eS ee ee 189,881,453 201,670,174 d 5.85 
Manufactures and miscellaneous.......... 560,837,333 575,472,495 d 2.54 
PF ee ee errr Te 65,158,084 68,296,686 d 4.60 
MEE, 6hinthes +h50shed hie meaneween 2,351,073,263 2,452,786,401 @d 4.15 





@d Decrease. #4 Increase. 


cumulative figures for the periods January. 
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Equipment and 
Supplies 











Locomotives 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 
12 snow plows from the Eastern Car 
Company. 


Freight Cars 


THe Norrotk & WESTERN will rebuild 
250 all-steel 90-ton gondola coal cars at 
its Roanoke shop. 


Tue Paciric Fruit Express is inquir- 
ing for from 450 to 800 steel under- 
frames for refrigerator cars. 


THE CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 
6C Hart-Otis ballast cars, from the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Company, and 200 
from the Eastern Car Company. 


THe Cxrcaco, MitwauKeg, St. PAu 
& Paciric has ordered 200 ore cars from 
the Pressed Steel Car Company. In- 
quiry for this equipment was reported in 
the Railway Age of February 25. 


THE CHINESE EAsTERN RatLway Com- 
MISSION will receive bids on May 2, at 
Harbin, China, for 660 closed goods 
wagons, of 25 tons’ capacity, with two 
axles, and for 330 wagons, of 50 tons’ 
capacity, with four axles. 


THe NortH AMERICAN CAR CORPORA- 
TION has ordered 300 refrigerator cars 
from the Pressed Steel Car Company and 
is now inquiring for 500 8,000-gal. capac- 
ity tank cars in addition to the 300 live 
poultry cars reported in the Railway Age 
of March 3. 


THE ALUMINUM COMPANY OF AMERICA 
has ordered one 8,000-gal. capacity ex- 
perimental tank car from the Standard 
Tank Car Company. The tank and all its 
fittings will be made of aluminum in or- 
der that service tests may be made to 
determine the advantages of this material 
from a corrosion-resisting standpoint. 


Passenger Cars 


Tue CANADIAN NATIONAL has ordered 
69 cars for passenger train service as 
follows: 5 cafe parlor cars, 2 buffet club 
cars and 30 colonist cars from the Cana- 
dian Car & Foundry Company; 12 bag- 
gage cars and 20 colonist cars from the 
National Steel Car Corporation. Inquiry 
for 55 cars was reported in the Railway 
Age of March 3. 


Iron and Steel 


Tue Boston & Marne is inquiring for 
150 tons of steel for bridges. 


Tue Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Pactiric 
is inquiring for 50 tons of structural steel 
for repairs to bridge over the Mississippi 
river, at Rock Island, IIl. 
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THE PENNSYLVANIA is inquiring for 400 
tons of steel for a bridge at Harrisburg, 
Pa. 


THe CENTRAL OF New JERSEY is inquir- 
ing for about 150 tons of steel for a 
bridge at Scranton, Pa. 


THe New York, New Haven & Hart- 
FoRD is inquiring for 600 tons of steel for 
a building in the Borough of the Bronx. 


THe Union Paciric is inquiring for 
650 tons of structural steel for sheds at 
Ogden, Utah. 


Tue Cuicaco & ALTON is inquiring for 
200 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Gardner, II. 


THE CLEVELAND, CINCINNATI, CHICAGO 
& Sr. Louis is inquiring for 150 tons of 
structural steel for a bridge at Sharon- 
ville, Ohio. 


Signaling 


Tue INDIANAPOLIS UNION has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Com- 
pany, material for 58 flashing-light high- 
way crossing signals. These signals are 
to have an illuminated “stop” sign. The 
operating current procured from com- 
mercial sources, will be supplemented by 
reserve storage batteries, 


Santa Fe Orders 308 Miles 
of Signals 


The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe has 
ordered from the Union Switch & Signal 
Company, material for the installation of 
automatic block signals on 76.2 miles of 
its Eastern Lines; 198.2 miles of its West- 
ern Lines; 56.8 miles on the Gulf, Colo- 
rado & Santa Fe and 76.4 miles on the 
Coast Lines; a total of 308.2 miles. The 
order includes 600 semaphore signals, 135 
color-light signals, and other apparatus; it 
also includes 27 low-voltage switch move- 
ments for remote operation, and three 
spring-switches. 

The principal sections of road to be 
signaled are as below, all not otherwise 
noted being single track: Eastern Lines: 
Newton, Kan., to Wichita, 24 miles, single 
track, two miles, double track; Newkirk, 
Okla., to Cross, 10.5 miles, single track; 
Richmond, Kan., to Iola, 36.4 miles; Mul- 
vane, Kan., to Bloomfield, 22.9. 

Western Lines: Attica Kan., to State 
Line 24.2; State Line to Brink, Okla., 
10.8; Brink to Noel, 8.4; Noel to Avard, 
6.7; Shattuck, Okla., to State Line, 8.6; 
State Line to Canadian, Tex., 32.1; Fort 
Sumner, N. M., to Ricardo, 13.5; Car- 
denas, N. M., to Vaughn, 25.7; Vaughn to 
Carnero, 10.4; Carnero to Willard, 44.2; 
Willard to Mountainair, 13.6. 

G. C. & S. F.: Saginaw, Tex., to 
Gainesville, 56.8. Six of the remotely 
operated switches are to be on the G. C. 
& S. F. 

Coast Lines: Chambers, Ariz., to 
Carrizo, 32.5 miles, double track; Belan, 
N. M., to Dalies, 10.3 miles, s. t., color- 
light; Riverside, Cal. to Corona, 143 
miles; Fullerton, Cal., to Hobart, 19.3. 
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Supply Trade 








Bentley & Holmgren, Court Ex- 
change building, Bridgeport, Conn., have 
been appointed representatives for 
Connecticut and western Massachusetts 
for the Foote Bro. Gear & Machine Co. 


Paul Willis has been elected a vice- 
president of the J. S. Coffin, Jr., Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., having resigned 
his position as district manager of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, Inc. 


C. E. Preble, who has had charge of 
the engineering department of the Hey- 
wood-Wakefield Company, at Wakefield, 
Mass., has been appointed assistant to 
Bertram Berry in the railway sales de- 
partment at New York. 


Fred C. Conners having resigned as 
secretary, assistant treasurer and director 
of A. M. Castle & Co., Chicago, effec- 
tive March 19, the board of directors 
have elected Leonard J. Quetsch, secre- 
tary and director to succeed Mr. Con- 
ners. 


Leeds, Tozzer & Company, Inc., New 
York, has been appointed representative 
of the tramrail system in Manhattan, 
Bronx and Staten Island, New York, 
for the Cleveland electric tramrail divi- 
sion of the Cleveland Crane & Engin- 
eering Company, Wickliffe, Ohio. Leeds, 
Tozzer & Company, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed distributor to the railroad field 
of the line of Stuebing-Cowan, hand and 
electric lift trucks and steel bound plat- 
forms. 


Harold P. Childs, vice-president in 
charge of sales and advertising of the 
Servel Corporation has resigned to be- 
come general sales manager of the 
Standard Underground Cable Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa., to succeed A. B. Saur- 
man, vice-president and general sales 
manager, who has been appointed vice- 
president and consulting general sales 
manager. 


The W. N. Matthews Corporation, 
St. Louis, Mo., has opened a branch 
office in the real estate building, Phila- 
delphia, Pa., under the management of 
J. B. Harris, for sales in Pennsylvania 
east of Altoona and in Delaware. The 
E. S. Stickle Company, Union Trust 
Building, Pittsburgh, Pa., has been ap- 
pointed representative to succeed M. P. 
McClure and will handle sales in Penn- 
sylvania west of Altoona, West Vir- 
ginia, and a portion of Ohio. A. L. 
Link has been appointed representative 
at 40 West Seneca Street, Buffalo, N. 
Y., to cover New York, west of but 
not including Albany. 


John G. Platt, vice-president of the 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion, Boston, Mass., has been elected 
president and general manager, effective 
March 21. Mr. Platt was born at Zanes- 
ville, Ohio, on February 11, -1874. Five 
years later his parents moved to Balti- 
more, Md., an dhe was educated in the 
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public schools of that city. He entered 
railway service at an early age as a 
messenger for the Baltimore & Ohio. 
In January, 1890, he became an appren- 
tice in the locomotive department of the 
same railroad, entering the drafting 
room as a locomotive draftsman in 1894 
On February 1, 1901, he was transferred 
to Newark, O., as chief draftsman of 





John G. Platt 


the Baltimore & Ohio, Lines West. On 
December 20, 1902, he left the Baltimore 
& Ohio to become assistant to the mas- 
ter mechanic of the Erie at Jersey City, 
N. J. He was transferred to Meadville, 
Pa., in April, 1903, as engineer of tests 
serving in that. capacity for several 
years. On February 1, 1907, he left 
railway service to become master me- 
chanic of the Franklin Branch of the 
American Steel Foundry, in which po- 
sition he remained until June 1 of ‘the 
same year, when he entered the service 
of the Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Cor- 
poration as mechanical representative. 
On June 1, 1912 he was appointed sales 
manager, and on March 14, 1917, was 
appointed Vice-president. His recent 
election to the presidency follows the 
death of the corporation’s late president, 
Walter B. Leach. 


E. J. Fuller has been appointed sales 
manager of the Hunt-Spiller Manufac- 
turing Corporation, effective March 21. 





E. J Fuller 


Mr. Fuller was born in Clinton, Iowa, 
in 1884 where he was educated in the 
public schools. At an early age he en- 
tered the service of the Chicago & 
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North Western as a machinist’s appren- 
tice at Clinton. After completing his 
apprenticeship he remained at Clinton 
as machinist and was later foreman of 
the machine department. During the 
year 1913 he was chief inspector of new 
equipment for the Chicago & North 
Western at the works of the American 
Locomotive Company, at Schenectady, 
N. Y. He left railroad service to en- 
ter the employ of the Hunt-Spiller 
Manufacturing Corporation as mechan- 
ical representative on April 1, 1914, serv- 
ing in that capacity until February 1, 
1928, when he was appointed assistant 
sales manager. His appointment to 
sales manager on March 21 is to succeed 
V. W. Ellet, who has been elected vice- 
president. 

Victor W. Ellet has been elected vice- 
president of the Hunt-Spiller Manufac- 
turing Corporation, Boston, Mass., ef- 
fective March 21. Mr. Ellet was born 
in Burlington, Iowa, June 11, 1880. In 
1886 his parents moved to Fort Madi- 
son, Iowa, where he was educated in 
the public schools and at Johnson’s 
Business College, and he completed a 
railroad engineering course in the In- 





Victor W. Ellet 


ternational Correspondence School. He 
served his apprenticeship as machinist 
with the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, 
at Fort Madison, completing the ap- 
prenticeship in 1901. After this time 
he worked for the St. Louis, Iron 
Mountain & Southern (Mo. P.), Fort 
Worth & Denver City, the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf (C. R. I. & P.), 
thereafter returning to the Santa Fe at 
Fort Madison. He also served as ex- 
pert tool maker in the United States ar- 
senal at Rock Island, Ill. In 1905 he 
returned to railroad service as mechani- 
cal foreman on the Missouri Pacific at 
Hoisington, Kans. In 1906 he entered 
the service of the Chicago, Rock Island 
& Pacific serving in the mechanical de- 
partment as. general foreman at Valley 
Junction,- Iowa, Fairbury, Neb., Chi- 
cago.and Rock Island, Ill. On April 1, 
1911, he entered the employ of the 
Hunt-Spiller Manufacturing Corporation 
as .mechanical .representative. He was 
appointed sales. manager of this com- 
pany in September, - 1925, serving in 
this capacity until his appointment as 
vice-president succeeding John G. Platt, 
who has been elected president. 
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E. M. Converse has been appointed 
sales manager of the Dearborn Chem- 
ical Company, Chicago, to succeed W. 
A. Converse, secretary and chemical di- 
rector, who has been director of sales 
in the stationary department and who 
will now devote more of his attention 
to matters of general company opera- 
tion. E. M. Converse received his ed- 
ucation in chemistry and chemical en- 
gineering at Armour Institute and 





E. M. Converse 


Northwestern University and entered 
the employ of the Dearborn Chemical 
Company in 1902 as a laboratory as- 
sistant. In 1906 he was placed in charge 
of the inspection of material, which po- 
sition he held until 1918 when he was 
transferred to the sales and service de- 
partment. He was then appointed man- 
ager of the specialties department, which 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment which involves the merger of the 
stationary and specialty departments un- 
der his direction. 


Ryan Car Company 

The annual report of the Ryan Car 
Company as of December 31, 1927, shows 
a profit of $23,260 as compared with a loss 
of $124,037 in the previous year. Gross 
sales amounted to $2,049,071 as compared 
with $1,402,639 in 1926. Assets amounted 
to $3,092,893 as compared with $2,888,594. 
During the year $493,263 was spent for 
the development of new products. The 
capital stock authorized and outstanding 
consists of $2,500,000 of which $2,000,000 
represents 80,000 shares of common stock 
with a par value of $25 and $500,000 rep- 
resents 5,000 shares of preferred with a 
par value of $100. The operating state- 
ment follows: 

1927 1926 

eee et $2,049,071 $1,402.639 


Cost of manufacture (ex- 
cluding depreciation).... 
Profit or loss before depre- 
GE beksccacdantanbos $53,197 
Depreciation charged off... 92,409 


*$83,616 
79,907 





*$39.212 *$163,523 
Profit on_ securities, dis- 
counts, interest, miscel- 
laneous, debits and credits 


Profit or Loss for year.... $23,260 *$124,038 
* Loss; f Profit. 


62,472 39,485 








Statement of President W. M. Ryan to 
stockholders, in part, follows: 





1,995,874 1,486,255 
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It will be noted that while the gross business 
in 1927 was only about half of that in 1925, the 
net results were considerably more favorable, due 
partly to the company’s efforts to reduce expenses 
and ay! to the better prices obtained. These 
together with a greater profit from securities 
purchased, resulted in a net profit of $23,260 as 
against losses totalling $209,611 in the previous 
two-year period. This profit, it will be seen, was 
not sufficient to take care of the dividends of 
$40,000 per annum on the preferred stock. 

The expenditures to date on the development 
of the Locomotor, a self-propelled steam passen- 
ger car for railway use, and the Ryan road 
grading machine have not brought them to a 
state of perfection where the sales work can be 
aggressively undertaken. The promotion of the 
Locomotor if done in the way that its great sales 
value warrants is an undertaking requiring more 
capital than could be furnished by-your company 
and your management is, therefore, actively con- 
sidering the formation of a new company with 
additional capital to handle it. Your company 
would take stock in the new company in ex- 
change for the Locomotor development. This 
should make it possible to make headway with 
this branch of the business in a larger field and 
more quickly. 


Fairbanks, Morse & Co. 


The annual report for the year 1927 
shows a net profit, after deducting all 
charges, of $1,641,606 as compared with 
$2,740,386 in the previous year. Assets 
amounted to $38,939,938, compared with 
$37,744,624 in 1926. The consolidated in- 
come and surplus account as of Decem- 
31, 1927, follows: 


1927 1926 

Operating profit for the 

year ending December 

31, 1927, after deduction 

of manufacturing, selling 

and administrative ex- 

OO ERT $3,266,966 $4,387,227 

Deduct: 

Depreciation of buildings 

and equipment........ 898,749 856,085 
Interest on debentures... 342,222 248,685 
Contributions to the pen- 

eo eer 128,183 114,381 
Federal income tax for 

Sa ha Sek caneads 256,206 427,690 





$1,625,360 $1,646,841 





$1,641,606 $2,740,386 
Surplus and _ undivided 
profits at December 
31, 1926, per last 


report: 
Fairbanks, Morse & 
2 64bebeedeean +++ +$11,853,361 $11,364,598 
Subsidiary companies.. 1,845,612 1,311,866 





$13,698,973 $12,676,464 
Deduct: 
Premium paid on _pre- 





ferred stock retired.... $14,476 $17,691 
Patents, good will, etc., 
written off on books of 
CE. Bbsaceeenc 6 6c¥e0% 70,000 
Sundry adjustments to 
surplus on books of 
COE. Aaeeeccsan 8 = vtvnwe 8,278 
Discount and expense on 
15 year 5 per cent de- 
benture issue.......... | errs 
Wisconsin tax settlement 
pertaining to prior years ok ae 
Other adjustments per- 
taining to prior years.. S555G8.  sesees 
$800,843 $95,969 





$12,898,130 $12,580,495 
$14,539,738 $15,320,881 





Dividends for the year: 
On 7 per cent preferred 





DEE cxidedestesce< $503,321 $515,426 
On common stock..... 1,106,526 1,106,482 
$1,609,847 $1,621,908 

Balance, December 31, 
BE 000s0t0keseeqess $12,929,889 $13,698,973 


C. H. Morse, Chairman of the Board, 
in his statement to stockholders, said in 
part: 


The net billings to customers for the 12 
months amounted to $28,391,416, compared with 
$31,550,384 for 1926, a reduction of $3,158,968. 
The total orders received during the same period 
aggregated $28,676,975, compared with $32,- 
0 9. 
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The results for the year should be considered 
satisfactory in view of conditions, both preferred 
and common stock dividends having been earned. 
The earnings were below those for 1926, due to a 
continuance of the conditions in the South. Busi- 
ness was further handicapped by the disastrous 
floods in Missouri and adjoining states, the re- 
sult of which was to curtail purchases by our 
customers in what is usually very productive 
territory. : 

The consolidated net profit for the year, after 
provision for depreciation, débenture interest, 
pension fund contributions, and federal income 
tax, amounts to $1,641,606. Preferred and com- 
mon stock dividends have absorbed $1,609,847, 
leaving a balance of undivided profits for the 
year of $31,759 which, added to the adjusted 
surplus at the end of 1926, brings the total sur- 
plus and undivided profits of the company and 
its subsidiaries at the close of the year to $12,- 
929,889 and gives a book value of over $55.00 
per share to the 368.977 shares of common stock 
outstanding 


Pullman, Incorporated 


The report of Pullman, Inc., for the last 
eight months of 1927 shows earnings from 
all sources of $12,292,246 after deducting 
expenses incident to operations, deprecia- 
tion and the reserve for federal income 
tax. A total of $750,000 was placed in re- 
serve for pensions and $40,000 for trust 
benefits. $3,351,042 was paid in dividends 
on Pullman, Inc., stock, $2,699,794 on Pull- 
man Company stock and $19,109 was the 
proportion of dividends of subsidiary cor- 
porations paid to minority stockholders. 
After these amounts, there was a total of 
$5,432,301 carried to surplus. The assets 
on December 31, 1927 totaled $302,818,361. 
The consolidated income account for Pull- 
man, Inc., and all subsidiaries for the 
eight months follows: 

EARNINGS: 


From carrier business of the Pullman 
Company after deducting all ex- 








penses incident to operations...... $15,915,003 

Less: Charges and allowances for de- 
preciation re 6,747,940 
$9,167,063 


From all manufacturing properties and 

Pullman Railroad,; after deducting 
all expenses incident to operations. $4,424,883 
778,228 


$3,646.655 
From investments, etc. $1,605,444 
Total earnings from all sources...... $14,419,162 
Less: Reserve for Federal income tax 2,126,916 
Balance of earnings..........++-++.: $12,292,246 

The statement of Edward F. Carey, 
president, to stockholders in part fol- 


lows: 
Pullman, Inc., was organized on June 21, 
1927, under the laws of the state of Delaware, 
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for the purpose of taking over, in pursuance of a 
plan of reorganization, the Pullman Company 
and the Pullman Car & Manufacturing Corpora- 
tion. The report is for the eight months period 
from May 1, to December 31, 1927. The calen- 
dar year has been adopted as the fiscal year of 
the company and all subsidiaries, subsequent an- 
nual reports heretofore will be for the full calen- 
dar year. 

There was a falling off in gross business of 
the Pullman Company, during the eight months 
ending December 31, 1927, as compared with the 
corresponding months of the previous year, equal 
to about two per cent, but as a result of eceno- 
mies, this decrease is more than offset by a re- 
duction in expenses. During the eight months 
period ending December 31, the number of cars 
operated was approximately the same as during 
the corresponding period of the previous year, 
although there was a reduction of about 3% per 
cent in the number of passengers carried. To 
provide for replacement of equipment retired 
from service and in accordance with the policy 
of the Pullman Company to furnish modern 
equipment for the convenience of the traveling 
public a program of construction was continued 
and as of December 31, 1927, the Pullman Com- 
pany owned 9,068 sleeping, parlor and other 
classes of cars. 


General Electric Company 


Earning of the General Electric Com- 
pany for 1927 amounted to $48,799,- 
488, equivalent, after dividends on the 
special stock, to $6.41 a share on the 7,- 
211,481 shares of no par common stock 
according to the annual report of the 
company made public on March 28 by 
President Gerard Swope. This compares 
with $6.14 a share in 1926. 

Orders received during the year 1927 
were $309,784,623, compared with $327,- 
400,207 in 1926, a decrease of 5 per cent, 
and unfilled orders at the end of the year 
were $68,916,000, compared with $72,297,- 
000 at the close of 1926, also a decrease of 
5 per cent. 

A comparison ‘of income and expenses 
for the two years ending December 31 


follows: 
1927 1926 
Net sales billed $312,603,772 $326,974,104 
Less: Cost of sales, in 
cluding operating, 
maintenance and de- 
preciation charges, 
reserves and provision 
for all taxes 276,454,003 289,878,335 
Net income from sales 36,149,768 37,095,768 


Income from other 
sources: 
Income from _ asso- 


ciated companies 5,642,885 4,937,901 
Income from _ miscel- 
laneous securities 


Interest and discount 


1,010,164 915,836 
3,262,924 3,047,049 





THE PULLMAN COMPANY 

Traffic and Operating Statistics 
Comparative Statement for Years Ended December 31 
Item 1923 1924 925 1926 1927 
Cars operated 7,267 7,600 8,238 8.639 8.689 
Car miles ...... 890,719,336 943,334,475 1,043,663,099 1,112,967,022 1,140,476,049 


Revenue passengers 























a «+eeen 21,489,952 21,419,639 22,470,751 22,658,191 22,042,093 
Seat 12,759,493 12,666,117 13,055,052 13,415,020 13,155,085 
Total 34,249,445 34,085,756 35,525,803 36,073,211 35,197,178 








Revenue passenger miles. ..12,981,609,680 13,083,037,763 14,017,394,915 14,407,455,160 14,096,775,086 
Revenue from cars........ $73,683,327 $73,900,608 $81,490,323 $83,191,087 $82,250,940 
Expenses from cars....... $64,308,084 $66,388,393 $68,967,083 $73,638,331 $71,891,743 
Net revenue from cars..... $ 9,375,243 $ 7,512,215 $12,523,240 $ 9,552,756 $10,359,197 


Traffic averages: 
Average revenue per car 


GUOTENNE ccestccess $ 10,139.16 $ 9,724.40 $ 9,891.52 $ 9,629.94 $ 9,466.64 
Average revenue per pas- 

NS i oe i a $ 2.15 $ 2.17 $ 2.29 $ 2.31 $ 2.34 
Average net revenue per 

SP! vschaueneees $ 0.27 $ 0.22 $ 0.35 $ 0.26 $ 0.29 
Average net revenue per 

CP SP Gee cccicceces $ 3.53 $ 2.70 $ 4.16 $ 3.03 $ 3.27 
Average mileage per car 

operated (miles) errr 122,567 124,131 126,683 128,834 131,263 
Average journey per pas- 

senger (miles) ....... 379 384 395 399 401 
Average miles per car per 

Gy WE Sidscceaes 336 339 347 353 360 


Average loading per car 
(passengers) ......... 14.57 13.87 13.43 12.95 12.36 





March 31, 1928 


Income from U S. 
Government _ securi- 


ties eae “a tO 3,787,064 2,647,502 
Royalties and sundr 
revenue ; 1,692,882 1,013,238 


15,395,918 


12,561,526 
51,545,687 49,657,295 





Total income 
Ss: All interest pay- 





ments ; ; 284,486 436,512 
Addition to general 
reserve 2,461,712 2,548,284 
2,746,198 


2,984,796 


Profit available for divi- 


dends | nage 48,799,489 46,672,499 
Less: 6% cash dividends 
on special stock 2,574,447 


2,357,614 


Profit available for divi- 
dends on 


common 
stoc 46,225,042 44,314,884 
Less: Cash dividends 
on common stock 34,251,774 19,828,897 
Dividend paid in special ; 
stock 7,210,810 


wv! 


Surplus for the year $11,973,268 


17,275,178 


Obituary 


Gaetano Lanza, consulting engineer 
for fifteen years with the Baldwin Lo- 
comotive Works, died on March 21, after 
a short illness at the age of 80. 


Fleming Ramsaur, president of the 
Jefferson Construction Company, of 
Charleston, S. C., and Baltimore, Md., 
died on March 9 at Charlotte, N. C., at 
the age of 59. Mr. Ramsaur served as 
an engineer throughout the South At- 
lantic states, with various railway enter- 
prises during the past thirty years. In 
addition to railroad work, Mr. Ramsaur 
was in charge as chief engineer of the 
construction of the Coquitlam Hydraulic 
Fill Dam near Vancouver, British Co- 
lumbia. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric—A 
contract has been let to the Railroad 
Water and Coal Handling Company, Chi- 
cago, for the construction of a water 
treating plant at Silvis, Ill. A contract 
for the installation of a boiler washing 
plant at Forty-seventh street, Chicago, 
has been let to the F. W. Miller Heating 
Company, Chicago. 





Photo H. F. O'Neil 


C. M. & St. P. Train Near Lake Street 
Bridge, Chicago 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & Santa Fe.—Bids 
are being requested by this company for 
the construction of a coaling station at 
Galesburg, Ill. 


Battimore & Oun10.—This road has let 
a contract to the Hawkins Construction 
Company, Newark, O., for the construc- 
tion of a freight house and freight han- 
dling facilities at Newark, which will cost 
about $100,000. 


BaLtrmorE & Onto.—This company 
closes bids on April 4 for the construc- 
tion of a coaling station at Rossford ter- 
minal, Toledo, Ohio. The station will 
have a capacity for 300 tons of coal and 
150 tons of sand. 


Bancor & AroostooK.—This road is 
making plans for the eliminaton of a 
highway crossing at Northern Maine 
Junction, which will necessitate the raising 
of track and crossing over a highway. 
This work will be done by company forces 
and will cost about $45,000. 


CANADIAN NAaTIONAL.—Tenders were 
received at Winnipeg, Man., until March 
31 for the construction of a water supply 
system at Willowbunch, Sask., and for the 
construction of mechanical coaling docks 
at Sturgis, Sask., Medstead and Hudson 
Bay Junction. 


Cuicaco & NortH WESTERN.—A con- 
tract for the construction of a concrete 
block and tile combined passenger and 
freight station at Carrollville, Wis., has 
been let to Henry Danischefsky. This 
station will have outside dimensions of 22 
fc. by 88 ft. 


Cuicaco, MitwavuKkEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciFic.—This company receives bids until 
April 11 for the construction of a water 
treating plant at South Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


Cuicaco, MitwauKkeEE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—This company has submitted plans 
to the city of Minneapolis, Minn., for the 
elevation of its tracks across 19 streets 
between its station and East Twenty- 
sixth street in that city. The cost of the 
project is estimated at about $4,000,000. 


Cuicaco, Rock Istanp & Paciric.—A 
contract has been awarded to A. Guthrie 
& Co., St. Paul, Minn., for the construc- 
tion of an extension of the Amarillo- 
Stinnett branch from Stinnett, Tex., to 
Gruver, 34 miles. The excavation of 
more than 1,500,000 cu. yd. of earth is in- 
volved in the construction of this line. 


DELAWARE, LACKAWANNA & WESTERN. 
—This road has let a contract to the Low- 
man Construction Company of Elmira, 
N. Y., for the construction of a three- 
story brick Y. M. C. A. building, 86 ft. 
by 48 ft., at Elmira at an estimated cost 
of $75,000. 


Detroit, ToLepo & IrRonton.—A contract 
for the construction of the reinforced 
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concrete abutments for four grade separa- 
tion structures over highways on the 
Malinta-Durban cutoff in Michigan and 
Ohio has been awarded to A. Guthrie & 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


Green Bay & WeEsTERN.—A contract 
has been awarded to the Zenith Dredge & 
Dock Co., Duluth, Minn., for the con- 
struction of a 40 ft. by 600 ft. frame and 
pile dock at Green Bay, Wis., at a cost 
of about $150,000. This project involves 
the excavation of about 100,000 cu. yd. of 
earth. 


Maine CENTRAL.—This railroad closed 
bids on March 26 for the construction of 
a new passenger station, freight house and 
freight yard at Ellsworth, Me. Work in- 
volved will cost approximately $109,000. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A contract has been 
let to the T. J. Foley Company of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., for masonry work on an ad- 
ditional span at the north end of the 
Manayunk bridge over the Schuykill 
river at Philadelphia, Pa., to cost $42,000. 
A contract has also been let to this com- 
pany for the construction of an overhead 
bridge to eliminate a grade crossing at 
Stony Brook, Pa, at a cost of $42,000. 


VircINIAN, NorrorK & WESTERN, 
CHESAPEAKE & Ont10.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission on March 23 
made public a proposed report by Ex- 
aminer Haskell C. Davis on the applica- 
tions filed by these companies, or sub- 
sidiaries, for authority to build new lines 
in the Guyandot river basin of West Vir- 
ginia. The report recommends that the 
Virginian & Western be granted a certifi- 
cate for its proposed line from a connec- 
tion with the Guyandot river branch of 
the Virginian at or near Itmann, down 
the Guyandot river to a connection with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio at or near Gilbert, 
40.6 miles. He also recommends that the 
Guyandot & Tug River, a subsidiary of 
the Norfolk & Western, which had asked 
to be allowed to build from a connection 
with the Virginian at or near Elmore in 
a general westerly direction to Wharn- 
cliffe, 53 miles, be given a certificate only 
for a line from Gilbert to Wharncliffe. 
The Chesapeake & Ohio had also asked 
authority to build from the southern 
terminus of its Logan division at or near 
Gilbert to Mullens, 47.3 miles, and the 
examiner recommends that its application 
be denied. The applicants had all agreed 
that but one line should be built between 
Elmore and Gilbert. “The main func- 
tions of all the proposed lines are the 
same,” says Examiner Davis, “viz. (a) 
to provide a suitable outlet for westbound 
traffic, chiefly coal, from the lines of the 
Virginian and C. & O. in the upper Guy- 
andot basin; and (b) to carry the traffic 
to be developed by the proposed con- 
struction. The latter may be understood 
to include the desire of each applicant to 
include the coal of the basin in its re- 
serves. The N. & W. and Virginian, in 
particular, have urged their needs in this 
respect, and the C. & O. also claims for 
its project some value for moving east- 
bound coal from. the upper part of its 
Logan subdivision.” 
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CANADIAN Paciric.—Annual Report.— 
The annual report for 1927 shows net 
income after interest and other charges 
of $5,407,320, equivalent after the 4 per 
cent dividends on the preferred stock, to 
$12.08 per share on the ordinary stock 
outstanding at the end of the year, ex- 
clusive of the stock issued during the 
year which was not full paid until Feb- 
ruary 15, 1928. The net income in 1926 
was $8,519,095, or $14.12 per share. See 
excerpts from annual report on adjacent 
pages. 


GeorGiA SouTHERN &: FLorma.—J1927 
Earnings——A preliminary statement of 
earnings for 1927 shows net income after 
interest and other charges of $98,336, 
equivalent after allowance for the 5 per 
cent dividends on the first and second 
preferred stocks, to 49 cents per share on 
the outstanding common stock. The net 
income in 1926 was $653,317, or $28.24 per 
share. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 

Grorcta SoutHern & FLoripa 
927 


1926 
Average mileage  oper- 
ated . 401.81 401.81 
RarLway OPERATING ReEv- 

ENUES A og ae $4,863,249 $6,764,554 
Maintenance of way 1,003,736 1,002,573 
Maintenance of equp’t 922,640 1,087,201 
Transportation ; 1,895,875 2,584,220 

TotaL OperaTinGc Ex- 

PENSES ae 4,088,149 5,071,913 

Operating ratio ...... 84.07 74.98 
Net Revenve From Op- 

ERATIONS ; 775,100 1,692,641 

Railway tax accruals . 243,062 334,011 
Railway operating income 420,253 953,254 
Equipment rents, Dr. 83,800 369,321 
Joint facility rents, Dr. 25,883 32,085 
Non-operating income . 29,762 ; 40,220 
Gross Income 450,015 993,474 
Interest on funded debt 298,039 298,489 
Totat Depuctions From 
Gross INCOME ... 346,376 350,681 
Net Income ...... aeaa 98,336 653,317 


Disposition of net income 

Dividends on preferred 
stock: 5 per cent .. 88,400 88,400 

Dividends on common 


stock: 5 per cent 100,000 
Surplus for year carried : wrray-s 
to profit and loss .. 9,936 464,917 


PENNSYLVANIA —7o0 Sell $80,000,000 New 
Stock.—The directors of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company have authorized an in- 
crease in the company’s capital stock of 
$80,000,000. Of this not exceeding, $62,500,- 
000 will be offered to stockholders of record 
at the close of business April 14, 1928, at 
par to the extent of 12% per cent of 
their holdings. The remaining $17,500,- 
000 will be sold to the employees, the 
sale to be made at such time, in such 
manner and amount, and at such prices 
—not less than par—as the directors may 
order. 

Stockholders will be given the privilege 
of paying for the stock in full or in two 
installments. The date fixed for the pay- 
ment of subscriptions to the capital stock, 
either in full or the first installment, is 


(Continued on page 783) 
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Reports 


Thirty-Fourth Annual Report of Southern Railway Company 
Year Ended December 31, 1927 


RicHMOND, VA., March 13, 1928. 
lo the Stockholders of 
SouTHERN RattwAy CoMPANY: 
The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
affairs of the Company for the year ended December 31, 1927: 


A Normal Year for Freight Traffic. 


The volume of freight handled last year was below the record 
volume of 1926, although larger than for any other previous 
year. Measured in ton-miles (tons 
multiplied by distance) there was a TL 

decrease of 5.99% compared with 
1926, but an increase of 6.11% over 
the average 
of the three 
years 1923- 
4-5. Ship- 
ments of 
many important commodities were 
smaller in 1927 than in 1926, includ- 
ing lumber, coal, iron, steel, auto- 
mobiles, fertilizer, grain, peaches, 
apples and watermelons, although of some commodities larger 
shipments were handled, including cotton, live stock, citrus 
fruits and petroleum products. 

The dollar revenue from freight traffic declined 3.05% com- 
pared with 1926, but was 5.11% above the average of the three 
years 1923-4-5. 

The Significant Tendency of Passenger Traffic. 

The volume of passenger traffic, as well as the revenue from 
that source, continued the decline which has been characteristic 
of that feature of the railroad busi- 
ness for the past several years. This 
decline on the Southern was partly 
arrested in the years 1925 and 1926 34 
by reason of the high tide of a = 
travel to and from Florida during the s8 
greater part of those two years, but 26 
with the recession of that tide in the 
latter part of 1926 the full effect of the loss of local passenger 
business on the aggregate passenger revenue again became ap- 
parent. During the past year this revenue was $26,749,397, 
the lowest for any year since 1917, when the figure was 
$24,303,182. The number of passengers carried in 1927, viz: 
8,093,490, compares with 9,208,549 in 1926 and with an annual 
average of 17,810,803 in the three years 1915-6-7. Thus it will 
be seen that the number of passengers on our trains has been 
reduced one-half in ten years. But by reason of the fact that 
the long distance business has improved while the local business 
has been declining, the comparison of the passenger revenue 
unit (passenger miles, «. e., number of passengers multiplied by 
average journey) makes a more favorable comparison. Fur 
1927 the number of passenger miles was 788,884,193 compared 
with an annual average of 891,694,385 for the three years 
1915-6-7. The revenue per passenger train mile in 1927 (in- 
cluding mail, express and miscellaneous earnings, as well as 
passenger) makes a still better comparison with the earlier 
period by reason of increased passenger fares, effective in 1920, 
and such reduction in local passenger train mileage as could 
be effected. For 1927 this figure was $2.24 compared with an 
average of $1.50 for the three years 1915-6-7. The operating 
expense per passenger train mile (calculated by assigning to 
passenger train service and charges directly applicable thereto 
and dividing expenses common to 
both passenger and freight service 
according to the formule of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission) in 
1927 was $1.88. This indicates a profit 
680 of 36c per passenger train mile, or a 
total profit of $5,733,000 from pas- 
senger train business during 1927. 
The profit, similarly calculated, from 
passenger train operations for the average of the three years 
1915-6-7 was 60c per passenger train mile or a total of $9,779,- 
000. These statistics negate the popular assumption that rail- 
road passenger traffic has become unprofitable. They do show, 
however, that the net return from passenger business has de- 
clined about forty per cent. during the last ten years. In this 
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situation it is interesting to note that the decrease of 11.96% 
in the Southern’s passenger revenue in 1927 compared with 1926 
was less severe than the decrease on other railroads in the 
Southern region, which averaged 17.52%. 


Total Operating Revenue. 


The total revenue derived 
from the operation of the 
railroad was $147,639,062, a 
figure substantially below nt 
the record attainment of the | igs 
preceding year, slightly less | j40 
also than the annual reve- 135 
nues for 1925 and 1923, but | 130 
larger than the yearly re- 
turns for the years 1924, 
1922 and 1921. 


A Successful Year in Expense Account Control. 


With a decrease of $7,828,913 in gross revenue, the expense 
account was so controlled that the comparative loss in net was 
limited to $2,763,720. Thus 
the net loss was 35.3% of the 
loss in gross. This result 
was not obtained at the ex- 
pense of the property. By 
far the largest contribution 
was a cut of $2,517,715 in the 
item of conducting transpor- 
tation, compared with reductions of $712,820 in maintenance 
of way and structures and of $692,406 in maintenance of 
equipment. The appropriations out of the dollar of gross 
revenue, in the two years, for the several general heads of 
operating expenses were as follows: 
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RATIO OF DECREASE IN WET OPERATING INCOME 
TO DECREASE IN GROSS OPERATING REVENUE 
1927 COMPARED WITH 1926 

Southern 
Other lines in United States 
—- 














1927 1926 
Transportation of the traffic ........... 33.42c 33.36c 
Maintaining roadbed and structures .... 13.77c¢ 13.54¢ 
Maintaining rolling stock .............. 17.67c 17.22c 
Traffic solicitation and supervision ..... 2.06c 1.99¢ 
CE OD, icc suuinedanwestaasors 2.83c 2.60c 
Operating dining cars and other 
eg. .63¢ .67¢ 
NI cde vce. d whine casa eet aca wala cde 70.38¢ 69.38c 


The transportation cost of 33.42c per dollar of revenue on the 
Southern in 1927 compares with an average transportation cost 
of 35.47c per dollar of revenue on the other railroads in the 
Southern region and with an average of 34.96c on all of the 
class one railroads of the United States. 

The principal transportation expense units in 1927 compare 
favorably with those of 1926, especially when considered in 
the light of the reduced vol- 
ume of traffic, e. g.: the aver- 
age number of tons of freight 
per train increased 1.76%; the 


ATIO OF AT 


83 number of gross ton miles per 
- freight train hour increased 
n 8.80% ; the wage cost of freight 
18 train crews per thousand gross 


73 ton miles decreased 4.13%; 

1 overtime wage payments in 

69 train and engine service de- 

creased 28.43% ; coal consump- 
tion per thousand gross ton miles decreased 4.19%; coal con- 
sumption per passenger car mile decreased 1.14%; total freight 
train transportation expense per thousand gross ton miles de- 
creased 4.94%; the net charge against the Company for hire 
of equipment decreased 30%. 
Taxes. 

The tax bill for 1927 was $9,454,004 compared with $10,351,100 
for 1926, a decrease of $897,096, or 
8.67%. Unfortunately this does not PRES Bee SELLA POWER 
afford evidence of approaching relief 7 
from the ever growing burden of 
property taxes, which were larger 
in 1927 than in any previous year. 
The total tax bill was less only by 
reason of smaller income taxes as 
the result of a smaller income. 
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Interest and Rental Charges. 


The disbursement for interest on mortgage bonds and equip- 
ment trust obligations and rentals for leased railroads, viz: 
$17,528,732, was approximately the same as in 1926, when it was 
$17,519,061. 

Income from Investments. 

Income from sources other than operation, including interest 

and dividends on corporate and Government securities owned, 


and interest on bank balances, was $6,823,150, an increase of 
$966,196, or 16%, over the like income in 1926. 


Net Income. 

The balance of income over fixed charges in 1927 was 
$21,699,908, equivalent to $14.40 per share on the common stock 
after providing for the dividend on the preferred stock, com- 
pared with $23,596,722, equivalent, after preferred dividend. to 
$15.87 per share earned on the present common stock capital- 
ization in the preceding year. 


Dividends. 


The preferred dividend of five per cent. and a dividend of 
seven per cent. on the common stock were paid in quarterly 
installments during the year, requiring $11,907,405, an increase 
of $507,405 over the preceding year, when the dividend rates 
were the same but the number of shares of common stock was 
smaller. On December 8, 1927, the dividend rate on the com- 
mon stock was increased to eight per cent. with the declaration 
of Feed dividend of two per cent. payable on February 
1, 1 


Additions to the Property. 

The movement of trains on all of the Company’s fast passen- 
ger and high train density lines is now protected and expedited 
by automatic train control devices as well as by electric block 
signals. This became an accomplished fact with the completion 
during the year of such installations between Bristol and 
Memphis, between Charlotte and Columbia, and between Ashe- 
ville and Spartanburg. 

Modern engine terminal facilities were built at Andrews 
Yard (Columbia), Winston-Salem and Jacksonville, replacing 
inadequate facilities. 

The yards at Columbia, Winston-Salem, Greensboro and 
Durham were enlarged. 

Concrete and steel coal chutes, with cost reducing coal han- 
dling machinery, were constructed at Monroe, Va. Atlanta 
Junction, Ga., Anniston, Ala., Sheffield, Ala., Coster, Tenn., 
Bulls Gap, Tenn., and Lawrenceburg, Ky. 

To increase the water supply and reduce the pumping cost, 
improved water facilities were provided at a number of points, 
including water softening apparatus in some of the limestone 
regions. 

Telephone train dispatching and message circuits were in- 
stalled between Greensboro and Winston-Salem, between Bris- 
tol and Knoxville, and between Chattanooga and Memphis, a 
total of 489 miles. 

A new freight depot to serve both Asheville and Biltmore 
was erected on a favorable site near Biltmore. Extensions to 
freight depot facilities were made at Charlotte, N. C., Rock 
Hill, S. C., Hendersonville, N. C., and at a number of smaller 
stations. 

The structures on the line between Greensboro and Selma, 
N. C., a distance of 109 miles, were strengthened to permit the 
use of heavier power. 

A total of 260 miles of new 100-Ib. rail was laid during the 
year replacing 85-Ib. rail. 

Forty-three new locomotives, 5,450 new freight cars and 25 
new passenger train cars have been contracted for. The cost 
of this equipment was $12,312,950, which will be paid partly 
from current treasury funds and the remainder from the pro- 
ceeds of sale of $9,840,000 Series “BB” 4% equipment trust 
certificates, dated March 1, 1928, payable in thirty equal semi- 
annual installments. 


Industrial and Agricultural Development. 


Diversified industrial expansion continues throughout the 
South. During the past year two hundred and eighty-two new 
manufacturing industries were established on the lines of 
Southern Railway System and two hundred and sixty-four 
additional plants were enlarged. 

The year witnessed substantial additions to the iron produc- 
ing furnace and foundry capacity of the South. Worthy of 
special mention also are the construction at Atlanta of a great 
automobile assembling plant and additions to several of the 
large tobacco factories in North Carolina. 

In Southern cotton mills 502,210 new spindles were installed 
during the past year, bringing the total number to 18,299,832. 
These spindles spun 73% of the total amount of cotton used 
in the mills of the United States. 

The South now has three large plants engaged in the manu- 
facture of artificial silk or rayon: Two of these are being en- 
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Financial Results for the Year 

























1927 1926 
The Company received from freight, passenger 

and other miscellaneous operations a total 

CIES: OE 0 5c nnn bneous kn tewsenecidkasves $147,639,062 $155,467,975 
The cost of maintaining the property and of 

operating the railroad was ...........esese8. 103,907,953 107,866,588 
Leaving a balance from railroad operations of.. $43,731,109 $47,601,387 
Federal, State and local taxes, (plus a small 

amount of uncollectible items) required ...... 9,488,877 10,394,891 
Ree BO SORE GF ivnk.cccscdecessaucenscees $34,242,232 $37,206,496 
The Company paid to other companies for hire 

of equipment and use of joint facilities in 

excess of the amount received by it from 

CD GRE hb ocean che rcsieieeteeevesies 1,477,170 1,677,713 
This leaves an income from railway operations of $32,765,062 $35,528,783 
Other income derived from investments in 

stocks and bonds of affiliated companies and 

miscellaneous iteMS WAS .....ccerccssescees 6,823,150 5,856,954 
Te ER 8 ee ere er $39,588,212 $41,385,737 
Interest on funded debt and equipment obli- 

gations, rents paid for leased railroads, and 

other miscellaneous deductions totalled ...... 17,888,304 17,789,015 
There then remained a balance available for 

dividends, working capital and other corporate 

SUE 9.5045 4508 0646 0000 eRb cheenyewes $21,699,908 $23,596,722 
The regular dividends on the 5% Preferred 

SE SN. 84-056 brand obese ennesaek ee kts 3,000,000 3,000,000 
Tek et OO cacucannseasedueemences $18,699,908 $20,596,722 
The earnings per share of common stock on 

basis of the 1,298,200 shares now outstanding 

WDE GD OE 666660 vaceccanceavsecnns $14.40 $15.87 





Financial Position at the End of the Year 


December 
31, 1926 


December 
31, 1927 
The Company has investments 
in land, railroad tracks, ter- 
minal facilit‘es. s*ons. loco- 
motives. fre'ght 24 nacserocer 
cars and other fixed property 
o0tpebsecses6be0ess0u008 $531,471,776 $522,868,716 
to additional common stock set 
aside as a construction fund. . 
In addition the Company had 
investments in stocks, bonds 
and notes of affiliated com- 
panies carried at 


2,804,804 9,088,980 


Sere 68,644,318 
Total Investments ........... $602,920,898 


Cash and investments in U. S. 
Government securities $44,452,830 
7,638,959 


66,691,303 
$598,648,999 
$40,915,827 
8,377,874 





Other railroad companies an 
others owed the Company ... 

The Company had on hand fuel, 
rails, ties. hridg= material am 
other supplies necessary for 
keeping road and equipment 
in good repair 

Insurance Fund Reserve, other 
deferred assets and unadjusted 
debits, including items ow 
hut not yet available to the 
Company 


The Assets of the Company 
REE. ciindevenaanend send $672,318,694 
The Company owed for mate- 
rials, supplies, wages and bal- 
ances to other railroad com- 
panies, and interest and rents 
accrued but not yet due .... 
Taxes accrued but not due .... 
Operating and insurance 
reserves 
Reserve for depreciation of 
equipment 
Reserve for dividends on pre- 
ferred and common stocks ... 
Deferred liabilities, including 
items due to others not yet 
adjusted 
The total of these liabilities, 
credits and reserves was .... 


10,768,775 11,649,347 


eee weet eeeeee 


6,537,232 6,548,870 





$666,140,917 


$21,722,962 
4,160,334 


4,061,791 
31,914,428 
5,596,400 


$24,390,956 
4,621,015 


4,409,171 
29,553,188 
5,100,000 


7,794,866 
$75,250,781 


7,662,247 
$75,736,577 





After deducting these items 
from the total assets there 
remained net assets available 
for the capitalization of the 


Company of ........ Picmnes $597,067,913 $590,404,340 





The capitalization of the Com- 
pany consisted of the fol- 
lowing: 
Funded Debt, including bonds 
and equipment trust obli- 
eS reer $298,304,935 
Preferred Stock, par value... 60,000.000 
Common Stock, par value... 129,818,560 


$301,427,262 
60,000,000 
129,138,300 


$490,565,562 





Making a total capitalization of.$488,123,495 





After deducting this capitaliza- 
tion from net assets there re- 


mained a surplus of........ $108.944,418 $99,838,778 


Increase or 
Decrease 


$8,603,060 


(d) 6,284,176 


1,953,015 
$4,271,899 
$3,537,003 


(d) 738,915 


(d) 880,572 


(d) 11,638 


$6,177,777 


(d) $2.667,994 
(d) 460,681 


(d) 347,380 
2,361,240 
496,400 


132,619 


(d) $485,796 


$6,663,573 


(d) $3,122,327 


680,260 
(d) $2,442,067 


$9,105,640 


(This surplus has, in a large measure, been reinvested in the property.) 
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larged and three new plants are being constructed and should 
commence operation during 1928. 


It may fairly be said that the South is now predominant in 
the manufacture of furniture, tobacco and fertilizer materials, 
as well as cotton. 


Aside from somewhat reduced crops of fruits and vegetables, 
as a result of unfavorable weather, agricultural conditions in 
the South continue to show improvement. A new interest in 
animal husbandry, stimulated by the location in the South of a 
number of establishments engaged in the making of butter, 
cheese and condensed milk, has brought about a substantial 
increase in the number of dairy and food animals on Southern 
farms, the number having increased by more than 1,300,000 
head during the past year. 

A comparison of the Southern’s freight traffic last year with 
that of its first year of operation affords interesting evidence 
of the South’s growth along all lines, as well as a gratifying 
trend toward a better balance between the activities of farm 
and factory. That the outstanding growth has been in the 
movement of raw materials from mine and forest to factory 
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March 31, 1928 


and of the factory’s finished product to market is graphically 
shown by the accompanying charts. 


Expressed in percentages the increases in 1927 over 1895 are: 


Products of Agriculture and Animals ......... 116% 
POGUINN OE FPUGIINE oxo vc ccccccccctucsecacecse 534% 
I note acc a ales lay oaks vide ke 433% 
Manufactures and Miscellaneous .............. 385 


These figures illustrate the following official statement quoted 
from the recently published “Commercial Survey of the South- 
east,” issued by the Department of Commerce of the United 
States Government: 


“That the Southeast offers opportunity for manufacture 
and allied commercial activities is unquestioned. As a 
market its importance has hardly been realized either by the 
Nation or by its own people but the field is promising and 
growing. As a region endowed withextremely favorable 
topography, climate, natural resources, raw materials, and 
labor, it should continue to experience an expanding indus- 
trialization. In this change, cotton, agriculture, and lumber- 
ing, although still remaining dominant economic factors, are 
no longer the only favored activities of commercial and 
financial groups. The diversified business resulting from a 
better balance between extractive activities and manufactur- 
ing is tending to put all phases of production on a more 
sound and stable basis.” 


The attention of the stockholders is invited to two statements 
which accompany this narrative. In the preparation of these 
statments an effort has been made to array( in condensed tabu- 
lar form and without the use of technical terms, the statistics 
concerning the financial results of the year’s business and the 
financial condition of the Company at the end of the year. 


To all officers and employees who have faithfully and eff- 
ciently performed their duties durine the past year the thanks 
of the Board of Directors again are tendered. 


Respectfully submitted, by order of the Board, 
FAIRFAX HARRISON, 
President. 





Canadian Pacific Railway Company 


Forty-Seventh Annual Report 


Or tHe Directors oF THE CANADIAN Paciric Ratway Com- 
PANY. YEAR ENpEeD DeceMBER 31st, 1927 


To the Shareholders: 


The accounts of the Company for the year ended December 
31st, 1927, show the following results :— ; 
Ch oo. cs che hsntee te elbeeteeasiuséeewan a $201,145,751.85 
Working Expenses (including — | rrr re TT 161,630,180.45 


Paes eae $ 39,515,571.40 
11,876,559.78 
$ 51,392,131.18 
15,378,867.44 


Net Earnings 
Special Income 


Deduct Fixed Charges 


oneaccouce $ 36,013,263.74 


Sc ccncnncdseanes ; 
-tanaeenwns 600,000.00 


Contribution to Pension Fund ieee ta 








$35,413,263.74 


From this there has been charged a half- 

yearly dividend on Preference Stock of 

2 per cent, paid October Ist, 1927 .. $ 2,002,971.76 
And three quarterly dividends on Ordi- 

nary Stock of 2% per cent each, paid 

June 30th, 1927, October Ist, 1927 


19,500, 060.00 21,502,971.76 


$13,910,291. 98 


and December 31st, 1927 ........... 





From this there has been declared a 
second half-yearly dividend on Pref- 
erence Stock of 2 per cent, payable 
TE DONE. SOD acowevecdsesnasene $ 2,002,971.76 
And a fourth quarterly dividend on 
Ordinary Stock of 2% per cent, pay- 
able March 3ist, 1928 .........c0.-: 6, 500,000.00 8,.502,971.76 


6 astevecensasebdne $ 5,407,320.22 





Leaving net surplus for the year ... 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


Special Income for Year Ended December 3l1st, 1927 


Net Revenue from Investments and Available Resources 

DE. “Ge kde deeeankencduhksadbbudeshnetuseees $ 3,198,275.00 
Interest on Deposits, and Interest and Dividends on 

PY Sn, cccdaxvaceceeabababendevenresaeeeeés 2,932,826.20 
Net Earnings, Ocean and Coastal Steamship Lines .... 2,442,129.18 
Net Earnings, Commercial Telegraph and News De- 


partments, Hotels, Rentals and Miscellaneous ........ 3,303,329.40 


$11,876,559.78 
Earnings and Expenses 


The working expenses for the year, including all taxes, 
amounted to 80.36 per cent of the gross earnings, and the net 
earnings to 19.64 per cent, as compared with 77.30 per cent and 
22.70 per cent respectively in 1926. Excluding taxes, the ratio 
of working expenses to gross earnings was 77.87 per cent. and 
in 1926, 74.41 per cent. 

Gross earnings increased $3,120,160 over those of the previous 
year, and working expenses $8,549, 716. The net earnings, be- 
fore deducting fixed charges, exclusive of Special Income, were 
$39,515,571, or a decrease under the previous year of $5,429,555. 


The results of the year’s operations can scarcely be consid- 
ered satisfactory due to the heavy increase in working expenses 
and would have been substantially better had it not been for 
the decreases in rates on grain made effective during the Sum- 
mer and increased wages to all classes of employees granted 
during the year. The major increases in expenses were in 
Maintenance of Way and Structures, $2,339,000; Maintenance 
of Equipment, $2,571,000, and in Transportation, $3,219,000. 
Your Directors have steadily adhered to the policy of maintain- 
ing the property of the Company in the highest possible state 
of efficiency. 
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The results for the year give further evidence of the need 
for increases in transportation revenues if gross earnings are to 
keep pace with operating costs. 


Division of Expenses 


Of the total expenses of the Company in railway operations 
during the past year, 59.05 per cent were attributable to labor 
costs; 26.25 per cent to cost of material for maintenance of 
way, equipment and miscellaneous supplies; 11.15 per cent. to 
the cost of fuel and locomotive supplies, and 3.09 per cent to 
taxes. Loss and Damage claims amounted to only .46 per 
cent. of the total expenses. 


Special Income 


The special income of the Company shows an increase over 
that of the previous year of $820,000, due principally to larger 
earnings of ocean and coastal services and increased dividends 
from the Consolidated Mining and Smelting Company. The 
special income has been added to the summary of the accounts 
in order to show the gross result before the deduction of fixed 
charges and dividends. 


Land Sales 


The sales of agricultural lands for the year were 430,368 
acres for $5,111,797.51, being an average of $11.88 per acre. 
Included in this area were 10,951 acres of irrigated land which 
brought $46.65 per acre, so that the average for the balance 
was $10.97 per acre. 


Issue of Additional Common Stock 


Pursuant to the authorization given at the last Annual Meet- 
ing, the Directors of the Company decided to issue 400,000 
shares of additional Ordinary Capital Stock, of which 325,000 
shares were offered for subscription by shareholders at the 
price of $150 per share, and 50,000 shares were offered for 
subscription by the officers and employees of the Company at 
the same price. As the applications for stock by officers and 
employees exceeded by 6,290 shares the amount offered, your 
Directors decided to increase the number of shares available 
for this purpose to 56,290 shares. The remaining 18,710 shares 
will be disposed of in the market when conditions warrant such 
disposal. 

Hotels 


The extension to the Banff Springs Hotel will be completed 
in May of this year, and the work of construction of the Royal 
York Hotel at Toronto is proceeding satisfactorily. 

Your Directors, after discussion with the National Railways 
and upon the strong recommendation of the latter, agreed to 
subscribe for $100,000 of the Preferred Stock in the Lord Nel- 
son Hotel at Halifax, Nova Scotia, the National Railways 
undertaking to recommend the Government’s approval of a 
subscription by that Company of $250,000 of such stock. This 
arrangement was not given effect to owing to Government 
objection, and your Company was pressed to increase its sub- 
scription to $350,000. Your Directors considered that, in view 
of your ownership of the Dominion Atlantic Railway serving 
the important tourist centres of the Evangeline country and 
connecting through the Eastern Steamship Company with the 
Port of Boston, the local project, which received general sup- 
port in Halifax, should be assisted to the extent mentioned. 
The subscription was accompanied by an offer to the National 
Railways to transfer to that Company or the Government $250,- 
000 of the Preferred Stock at cost up to July lst next—in other 
words, renewing the proposal made by the National Company 
to this Company. The National Railways shortly afterward 
announced the construction of a hotel by that Company. 
Your Directors deplore this duplication as entirely without 
justification and are continuing negotiations with the National 
System in the hope that a way may be found of avoiding it. 


Canadian Pacific Steamships Limited 


The year 1927 showed a decrease in revenue on the Atlantic 
and an increase on the Pacific, with the result that the net 
earnings of the entire fleet were moderately increased. 

During the year the S.S. “Bawtry” was disposed of. 

In order to provide for the replacement of vessels, the age 
or type of which rendered them no longer suitable for North 
Atlantic service, your Directors authorized the construction by 
Messrs. John Brown and Company of two first class 18 knot 
twin screw geared turbine oil burning passenger and cargo 
steamships, to be delivered in January and March, 1929. 

Your Directors are of the opinion that an additional vessel 
should be ordered for the Pacific service and another first class 
vessel for the Quebec-Southampton service. 

You will be asked to aprove resolutions confirming the action 
of the Directors and authorizing the construction of the four 
vessels and the issuance of Consolidated Debenture Stock to 
defray the expense. 


[ApvERTISEMENT] 
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Branch Lines 


During the past year the construction of branch lines which 
you had authorized in Western Canada was produced with, 203 
miles being graded, 170.9 miles of track being laid and 108.3 
miles ballasted on lines in the process of construction. 

Your Directors are of the opinion that further extensions 
should be built as conditions warrant and your authority will 
be asked for proceeding with the construction and for the issue 
of Consolidated Debenture Stock in aid of the following lines, 
namely :— 


1. Swift Current Northwesterly Branch (AlI- 


berta), Willingdon to Edmonton .......... 70.0 miles 
2. Moose Jaw Southwesterly Branch (Saskatche- ; 

wan), Mileage 109 to 146 ................-. 37.0 miles 
3. Aikins Northerly Branch (Saskatchewan), 

PO Ee cv ccssecscacsetenccccnesses 20.0 miles 
4. Hatton Northeasterly Branch (Saskatchewan), ; 

Pe cne vid ecseseeccsassaceebes 18.0 miles 
5. Leader Southerly Branch (Saskatchewan), 

Pennant: SOWUNWESIETIY .. «2.06. s cc vesscesss 24.0 miles 
6. Fife Lake Branch (Saskatchewan), Mileage 43 

We Face wih eo a oe eka seksaracsee ee aleeicen 20.0 miles 
7. Archive - Wymark Branch (Saskatchewan), 

EE Alb cinpenceiasenkensdeen ene 12.0 miles 
8. Unwin Westerly Branch (Saskatchewan- 

Alberta), Mileage 0 to 20 ................5. 20.0 miles 
9. Rosetown Northerly Branch (Saskatchewan), 

PD SP PM Ska Re veviendbacddeniacies 24.0 miles 
10. Gem Colony Branch (Alberta), Mileage 8.5 

Sl utessindbeewe nceabanbadsimabenKetnahs 2.5 miles 


It 1s also proposed to construct a branch of the Alberta Rail- 
way and Irrigation Company’s railway from Woolford South- 
easterly a distance of 13 miles. The A. R. & I. Company has 
authority to issue Bonds not exceeding $40,000 per mile which 
will, in the usual course, be acquired by this Company with the 
proceeds of the sale of Consolidated Debenture Stock to be 
issued for the purpose. 


During the year your Directors purchased the abandoned 
railway of the Hereford Railway Company constructed from 
the Vermont line near Beecher Falls to Lime Ridge, Que., a 
distance of fifty-three miles, for the sum of $46,378. It was a 
term of the purchase that only the line between Cookshire and 
Malvina, 22.48 miles, should be operated, the remainder to be 
dismantled. 


Subject to necessary statutory authority being obtained, your 
Directors have also agreed to purchase from the Government 
of the Province of Alberta the railway and capital stock of the 
Lacombe and North Western Railway Company, constructed 
from Lacombe northwesterly to Breton, Alberta, a distance of 
71.56 miles, for the sum of $1,500,000, the Company to indemni- 
fy the Province against future liability on its guarantee of the 
outstanding First Mortgage Five per Cent Bonds of the La- 
combe and North Western Railway Company, aggregating 
$273,700, and to undertake to extend the line to Telfordville, 
a distance of 20 miles. Your approval of these transactions and 
your authority for the issue of Consolidated Debenture Stock 
to aid in financing them will be asked for. 


Agreements and Leases 


Your confirmation and approval will be asked of the follow- 
ing agreements and leases made by your Directors during the 
past year: 


(1) Lease dated August 1, 1927, whereby the St. Johnsbury 
and Lake Champlain Railroad Company leased to the Com- 
pany that part of its railway between St. Johnsbury and Lunen- 
burg, Vermont, for the term of ten years from August 1, 1927, 
at the annual rental of Twenty-five Thousand Dollars, and an 
underlease of the same property to the Maine Central Rail- 
road Company for the same term at the same rental. 


(2) Agreement dated 13th June, 1927, between the Company 
and the Canadian National Railway Company, whereby the 
Company acquired the right to use that part of the Canadian 
National line between Knee Hill and Rosedale, Alberta, on the 
basis of paying one-half the interest charge on Capital Account 
and a wheelage proportion, with a minimum of 20%, of the 
maintenance and operation expense. 


(3) Agreement dated 13th June, 1927, between the Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railway Company, whereby 
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Generat Batance Sueet, DecemsBer 3i1st, 1927 
ASSETS 
Prorerty INVESTMENT 
Railway, Rolling Stock Equipment and $686,387,126.48 


Lake and River Steamers 


Ouse ap COASTAL Sraamentse, Eahith 76,591,843.85 


145,710,386.78 
12,545,815.90 


Acguirep Securitizs (Cost): 
Exhibit “B” , 
Apvances to ConTROLLED PROPERTIES AND 
INSURANCE PREMIUMS ' 
INVESTMENTS AND AVAILABLE RESOURCES: 


Deferred Payments on Lands and Town- $54,739,614.95 


792,721.29 
25,972,592.60 
86,709,784.04 


sites oe ss eeee 
Provincial and Municipal Securities . 
Miscellaneous Investments, Exhibit “‘C, 
Cost mae oes 
Assets in Lands and Properties, Exhibit 
= ceca’ 


168,214,712.88 


Workinc ASSETS: 

Material and Supplies on Hand 

Agents’ and Conductors’ Balances 

Net Traffic Balances eee ins 

Imperial, Dominion and United States 
Governments, Accounts due for 
Transportation, etc. 

Miscellaneous Accounts Receivable 

Cash in Hand 


$22,412,981.17 
5,230,783.21 
1,679,677.36 


1,227,295.19 
7,328,668.10 
41,968,662.79 


79,848,067 .82 


$1,169,297,953.71 








provision is made for the construction by this Company of a 
line to be jointly owned and used by both Companies between 
Rosedale and Bull Pound Creek, Alberta, the Canadian Na- 
tional to reimburse this Company for one-half of all capital 
expenditures, and to pay a car mileage proportion, with a 
minimum of 20%, of the maintenance and operation expense. 


(4) Agreement dated 21st February, 1928, between the Com- 
pany and the Canadian National Railway Company, whereby 
the Company obtained the right to use that part of the line of 
the Canadian National between a point near Port McNicoll and 
its terminus in the Town of Midland, Ontario on the basis of 
paying one-half the interest charge and a wheelage proportion, 
with a minimum of 20%, of the maintenance and operation 


expense. 
Bridges 

During the past few years substantial progress has been 
made in the renewal of bridges in order to meet the increasing 
weight of power and equipment. During 1928 your Directors 
propose to continue this policy and to incur an expenditure of 
approximately $1,332,000 in replacement of bridges, principally 
on the Mountain and Oshawa Subdivisions. 


Minneapolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie 
Railway Company 

The results of the operations of your subsidiary, the Minne- 
apolis, St. Paul and Sault Ste. Marie Railway Company, (in- 
cluding the Wisconsin Central), showed a distinct improve- 
ment over 1926, and notwithstanding that the Wisconsin 
Central showed a loss of $478,000, the net gain for last year was 
$1,541,000. The unsatisfactory showing of the Wisconsin 
Central during the latter half of the year was due to general 
recession in business. Crop conditions in quite a large por- 
tion of the territory served by the Soo Line proper were below 
the average, but the benefit of the work done in the last few 
years in diversity of farming was felt. The properties of these 
railways have been well maintained and better results are 
looked for in the future. 


Capital Expenditures 


In anticipation of your confirmation, your Directors author- 
ized capital appropriations, in addition to those approved at 
the last Annual Meeting, aggregating for the year 1927, $3,733,- 
443, and ask your approval of expenditures on capital account 
during the present year of $10,940,357. Of this amount the 
principal items are :— 


Replacement and enlargement of structures in per- 


cE ES rr rey ee $ 654,024 
Additional stations, round houses, freight sheds and 

shops, and extensions to existing buildings ....... 1,300,086 
Tie plates, rail anchors, ballasting, ditching and mis- 

cellaneous roadway betterments ................-. 2,152,225 
Replacement of rail in main and branch line tracks 

ee: EE GONE ons cuadgneedeaaen ea eda. ag 1,623,793 
Additional terminal and side track accommodation .. 1,393,092 
Improving coaling and watering facilities ......... . 266,605 
Mechanical Department, machinery at various points 530,513 


GeneraL Barance Sueet, DecemBer 3lst, 1927 
LIABILITIES 
CapitaL Svock: 
Ordinary Stock or ak 
Payments on Subscriptien to New Issue 


Ordinary Stock ($40,000,000.00) 
Four Per Cent Preference Stock ... 


$260,000,000.00 


34,002,549.37 
100,148,587.78 


$394,151,137.15 
Four Per Cent Consott- 


DATED DEBENTURE 
Stock ; .. $304,244,882.08 
Less: Collateral as below* 40,000,000.00 
—___—_. 264,244,882.08 
Ten Year 5% CoLtaterat Trust Gop 


12,000,000.00 
20,000,000.00 


Bonps (1934)* ; ae 
Twenty Year 4%% Cortaterat Trust 
Gotp Bonps (1946)* 
Twenty Year 44% SInk- 
inc Funp Securep 
Note CERTIFICATES 
(1944) 


30,000,000.00 


Less: Purchased by Tru 
tee and cancelled 3,515,400.00 
26,484,600.00 
Less: Amount held by 
Trustee ‘ 149,520.94 26,335,079.06 


Mortcace Bonps: 


Algoma Branch Ist Mortgage 5 per cent 3,650,000.00 


CURRENT: 
oe ok ec ub na eeileeah we ot 7,847,871.69 
Pay Rolls 3,985,134.13 


Miscellaneous Accounts Payable ........ 5,265,400.30 
——_-——— 17,098,406.12 
ACCRUED: 
Rentals of Leased Lines and Coupons on 
Mortgage Bonds 
EQuIPMENT OBLIGATIONS ... 
RESERVES AND APPROPRIATIONS: 
Equipment Replacement .. 
Steamship Replacement aS SE ae 
Reserve Fund for Contingencies and 
for Contingent Taxes hia Gctatn he 


1,006,099.51 
15,470,000.00 


1,157,502.37 
16,130,715.20 


23,112,239.36 


40,400,456.93 
Premium on Orpinary Capitat Stock 
Sotp: 
Discount on Collateral Trust Gold 
Bonds and Note Certificates ; 
Net Proceeps Lanps anp TowNsITES 
Surptus REvENUE FROM OPERATIONS 
SpectaL Reserve TO Meet Taxes I mposep 
By DomtInion GOVERNMENT ‘ 
SURPLUS IN OTHER ASSETS 


Less: 
40,278,965.22 


73,721,856.74 
143,796,822.37 


2,059,360.68 
115,084,887.85 


$1,169,297,953.71 





; ; J. Lesuie, 
Vice-President and Comptroller. 





Improvements in connection with Telegraph Service 1,123,991 
British Columbia Lake and River Steamers ........ 49,006 
British Columbia Coast Steamships ................ 21,700 


The balance of the amount is required for miscellaneous 
works to improve facilities and effect economies over the 


whole System. 
Stock Holdings 
The position of the holdings of the Common Stock of the 
money at the end of the fiscal year just closed was as 
ollows :— 


i od hid ea he eee s ein enna 48.84% 
Rig i Reign ard ee i a 18.02% 
EELS ERR A aS Oe! 26.20% 
gS Ee an ree eee 6.94% 





Death of Mr. Hosmer 


Your Directors regret to report the death on November 14th, 
1927, of Mr. Charles R. Hosmer, who had been a member of 
the Board for twenty-eight years and of the Executive Com- 
mittee since May, 1925. Mr. W. A. Black was elected a Direc- 
tor to fill the vacancy occasioned by Mr. Hosmer’s death and 
Mr. F. W. Molson was elected a member of the Executive 
Committee. 

Retiring Directors 

The undermentioned Directors will retire from office at the 
approaching Annual Meeting. They are eligible for re-elec- 
tion :— 

Mr. Grant HAL 
Sm Vincent Merepitu, Bart. 
Mr. E. R. Peacock 


Mr. W. N. Tittey, K. C. 
For the Directors, 


E. W. Beatty, President. 


Montreal, March 12th, 1928. 
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Southern Pacific Company -- Report of the Board of Directors 


New York, N. Y., March 22, 1928. 
To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF THE SOUTHERN Paciric COMPANY: 
Your Board of Directors submits this report of the operations 
and affairs of the Southern Pacific Lines and Affiliated Com- 
panies for the fiscal year ended December 31, 1927 


Income Account 


The following statements of income and of surplus show 
the income for the year and the accumulated surplus to the 
close of the year, accruing to Southern Pacific Company stock 
from the transportation System and from all separately operated 
Solely Controlled Affiliated Companies, combined: 

Net Income oF THE SovuTHERN Paciric Lines anp SOLELY CONTROLLED 


AFFILIATED CoMPANIES, COMBINED, FOR THE YEAR 1927 COMPARED WITH 
THE YEAR 1926 


Decrease 
Compared with 1926 
Year Ended Per 
December 31, 1927 Amount Cent 
1. Net income of Transportation 
EE, 6.6 60.0-650 6486 RCR SEES COOKS *$33,702,524.47 $5,088,849.03 13.12 
2. Net income of Affiliated Com- 
WOME ccccccsccsseccneseneveses “2 296, 672.34 946,618.91 29.19 
3. Net income of Transportation 


System and of all separately 
operated Solely Controlled Af- cae 
filiated Companies, combined. *$35, 999,196.81 $6,035,467.94 14.36 





4. Per cent. earned on average 
amount of outstanding capital 
stock of Southern Pacific Com- 





pany: 
(a4) From operations of Trans- ; 
portation System ......... 9.05 1.37 13.15 

(0) From operations of Affili- a 
ated Companies .......... .62 .25 28.74 
(c) Total for the year 1927 9.67 1.62 14.35 
(4) Total for the year 1926 11.29 — —_ 


* Excludes all inter-company dividends. 
SurpLus oF THE SovuTuwern Paciric Lines anp SoLety CONTROLLED 
AFFILIATED COMPANIES, COMBINED, TO DeceMBER 31, 1927 

Debit Credit 
1. Total corporate surplus at December 
31, 1926 .nccccccccceccreccccccese — 
2. Credit balance transferred from income: 
Transportation System .$32,136,343.84 
Affiliated Companies... 2,266, 582.34 — 


$467,111,211.59 


34,402,926.18 


3. Dividends paid: F 
On capital stock of South- 
ern Pacific Company: 
1% per cent. paid 


April 1, 1927..... $ 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid 

July 1, 1927..... 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid 

October 1, 1927.. 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. payable 

January 3, 1928.. 5,585,713.50 





Total Southern Pa- 
cific Company. .$22,342,854.00 
On capital stocks of Trans- 
portation System Compa- P 
nies held by the public 75.00 $22,342,929.00 





4. Mi age adjustments during the 
yr eacenellbve or aeeinp  e — 1,015,681.85 


ye 
_ Credit balance December 31, 1927..... 480,186,890.62 
$502,529,819.62 $502,529,819.62 





Income Account of Southern Pacific Lines 


The income account of the Transportation System (Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, com- 
bined, excluding offsetting accounts and inter-company divi- 
dends) for the year 1927, compared with the year 1926, was as 
follows, viz: 

OperRATING INCOME 


Year Ended + Increase Per 
December 31, 1927 — Decrease Cent. 











11. Miscellaneous nonoperating phys- 














SO CURE ccaccvcceéasce 104,179.32 — 156,781.38 60.08 
12. Dividend income ............ 73,936,023.10 + 940,226.88 31.38 
13. Income from funded _ securi- 

ties—Bonds and notes...... 2,859,713.98 — 261,463.97 8.38 
14. Income from funded  securi- 

tics—Investment advances... 40,528.60 — 29,668.42 42.26 
15. Income from unfunded securi- 

ties and accounts........... 832,760.08 — 1,441,203.78 63.38 
16. Income from sinking and other 

| Ere 1,005,168.98 + 11,591.95 1.17 
17. Miscellaneous income ........ 406,064.46 — 165,133.11 28.91 
18. Total nonoperating income.. $11,057,274.86 — $849,747.78 7.14 
DE «6G RR bn bc aki vcicun $62,661,343.14 —$5,042,397.27 7.45 

DepuctTions FROM Gross INCOME 

20. Rent for leased roads........ $250,627.96 + $8,523.77 3.52 
21. Miscellaneous rents .......... 789,109.92 + 14,911.88 1.93 
22. Miscellaneous tax accruals.... 52,087.22 — 126,644.76 70.86 
23. Separately operated properties— 

DEE Sigackasnbwedtebateee 55,934.95 + 55,934.95 — 
24. Interest on funded debt—Bonds 

eer 27,107,505.82 + 72,581.21 27 


25. Interest on funded debt—Non- 
negotiable debt to affiliated 








GUNNER. kcdddcceusacescs 22,465.26 + 21,802.73 — 
26. Interest on unfunded debt.... 203,720.94 — 24,902.84 10.89 
27. Amortization of discount on 
DE GRE. Kivndeavancees 73,317.98 + 9,106.65 14.18 
28. Maintenance of investment or- 
er rer rere rer 34,316.72 — 58,096.73 62.87 
29. Miscellaneous income charges. .' 369,731.90 + 73,234.90 24.70 
30. Total deductions from gross 
ND 4<c.kbawewteawes $28,958,818.67 + $46,451.76 .16 
31. ES 63.) ct seneeune $33,702,524.47 —$5, 088,849.03 13. 12 


Disposition oF Net Income 

32. Income applied to sinking and 

other reserve funds......... $1,439,862.52 + $26,511.66 1.88 
33. Income appropriated for invest- 

ment in physical property... 126.318.11 — 78,523.42 38.33 
34. Total appropriations ....... $1, 566,1 180. 0.63 = $52, 011. 76 3.21 
35. Income balance transferred to 

credit of profit and loss.... 





$32,136,343.84 —$5,036,837.27 13.55 


t Excludes all inter-company dividends, 

The operating income of the Transportation System is dealt 
with further on under the heading “Transportation Operations 
—Southern Pacific Lines.” The causes of the principal increases 
and decreases in nonoperating income and in deductions from 
gross income are explained below, viz: 


NONOPERATING INCOME 


Of the increase of $252,418.25 in the account Miscellaneous 
Rent Income, $97,600 is the result of including in that account, 
this year, the rentals from certain transportation property, 
which last year were included in Miscellaneous Nonoperating 
Physical Property; the remainder being due, principally, to a 
credit to that account this year of rentals accruing in prior 
years. 

Of the decrease of $156,781.38 in the account Miscellaneous 
Nonoperating Physical Property, $97,600 is due to the inclusion 
in that account, last year, of rents for transportation property, 
which this year are included in Miscellaneous Rent Income, as 
explained in the paragraph next above; the remainder of the 
decrease being due, principally, to a decrease in rentals received 
from industrial concerns. 

The increase of $940,226.88 in the account Dividend Income, 
is the result of increased dividends received from Reward Oil 
Company, Standard Oil Company of California, and Pacific 
Fruit Express Company, amounting to $1,341,898.88, which in- 
crease was partly offset by a decrease of $401, 672.00 in dividends 
received from other companies. 

The decrease of $261,463.97 in the account Income from 
Funded Securities—Bonds and Notes, is due, principally, to the 
sale during the year to the public, and to sinking funds, of 
bonds of other companies held in the treasury. 

The decrease of $1,441,203.78 in the account Income from 
Unfunded Securities and Accounts, is due, principally, to large 


1. Railway operating revenues. » ee eee ee —$1,055,591.90 .35 its le rear . ’ 
2. Railway operating expenses. . 218,179,192.32 + 2,583,712.05 1.20 ae Palaces pe = aes poids hon gcon 
—— 7 =e . P. ’ 
3. Net revenue from railway and to a decrease in interest received on demand and time loans. 
.e ——— oe sec ensgnees $ ary trety Oe ry The decrease of $165,133.11 in the account Miscellaneous In- 
. Railway tax accruals......... »213,512. -- ,298. B A gl F L 
5. Uncollectible railway revenues. 132,123.69 + 51,300.64 63.47 come, 1S ym principally, to decreased royalties received on oil 
6. Equipment rents—Net......... 6,359,887.95 + 723,160.53 12.83 and gas from wells located on transportation property in the 
7. Joint facility rents—Net...... 256,621.57 + 42,182.67 19.67 Spindletop and Wortham, Texas, fields. 

8. Net railway operating income $51,604,068.28 —$4,192,649.49 7.51 DEDUCTIONS FROM Gross INCOME 
eee Sennen — Of the decrease of $126,644.76 in the account Miscellaneous 
© Bence Gee fnee of Geel... $95,581.95 + $265.80 .28 Tax Accruals, about $115,000 represents taxes charged, this 
10. Miscellaneous rent income... 1,777,254.39 + 252,418.25 16.55 year, to Railway Tax Accruals, on property which last year was 
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carried in the account Miscellaneous Physical Property, but 
which this year was transferred to Investment in Road and 
Equipment. 

The increase of $72,581.21 in the account Interest on Funded 
Debt—Bonds and Notes, is due to an increase of $565,327 
representing interest accrued on the $20,000,000 of Southern 
Pacific Company Oregon Lines First Mortgage Four and One- 
Half Per Cent. Bonds, Series A, and on the $5,786,000 Four and 
One-Half Per Cent. Southern Pacific Equipment Trust Certi- 
ficates, Series J, issued during the year; to an increase of $106,- 
012.50 representing the difference between a full year’s interest 
this year and the interest accruing last year on $5,654,000 of 
Southern Pacific Equipment Trust Certificates, Series I, sold 
in June, 1926; and to an increase of $41,743.77 representing the 
increase in interest on bonds of Transportation System Com- 
panies held in sinking funds; less a decrease of $447,300 on 
account of $15,926,000 Oregon & California First Mortgage 
Five Per Cent. Bonds held by public retired during the year; 
a decrease of $157,556.01 on account of Southern Pacific Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates maturing during the year which were 
paid off; a decrease of $27,981.05 on account of other bonds 
of Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Com- 
panies retired during the year, principally by sinking funds; and 
to a decrease of $7,665 representing interest accruing last year 
on the balance of $511,000 of Equipment Trust Certificates, 
Series D, which were paid off last year. 

The decrease of $58,096.73 in the account Maintenance of In- 
vestment Organization, is caused, principally, by the inclusion in 
that account last year, of expenses incurred in prior years but 
paid last year in connection with the Oregon & California 
Railroad land grant controversy. 

The increase of $73,234.90 in the account Miscellaneous In- 
come Charges, is due, principally, to an increase in this Com- 
pany’s proportion of the annual charge for amortization of 
investment in Associated Pipe Line, the said charge being 
apportioned among the three owning companies (Associated 
Oil Company, Standard Oil Company of California, and South- 
ern Pacific Company) on the basis of use of the pipe line. 

The dividends paid for 1927 were appropriated from the profit 
and loss surplus and, therefore, do not appear in the income 
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AGE March 31, 1928 
15. Miscellaneous operations ..... 5,198,737.89 + 201,551.59 4.03 
 P vacandueicaltne nesses 11,277,449.46 + 488,682.72 4.53 
17, Transportation for investment— 
EE Sbuesd0s-cinubeneccns 1,274,608.37 + 510,330.18 28.59 
18. Total railway operating ex- ‘ca : Gractor-sr ail ee 
DEES ccccecavescecesees $218,179,192.32 + $2,583,712.05 1.20 
19. Net revenue from railway oper- me Wien pee Qi 
PE. bN-caoeaguueeseinaasee $79,566,213.84 —$3,639,303.95 4.37 
20. Railway tax accruals......... $21,213,512.35 — $263,298.30 1.23 
21. Uncollectible railway revenues. 132,123.69 + 51,300.64 63.47 
22 Railway operating income... $58,220,577.80 —$3,427,306.29 5.56 
23. Equipment rents—Net........ 6,359,887.95 + 723,160.53 12.83 
24. Joint facility rents—Net...... 256,621.57 + 42,182.67 19.67 
25. Net railway operating income $51,604,068.28 —$4,192,649.49 7.51 
TRAFFIC STATISTICS 
(Stream Ratt Lines) 
FreicgHt TRAFFIC 
26. Freight service train-miles..... 27,647,266 + 965,539 3.62 
27. Tons carried—revenue freight. 59,546,561 + 389,936 -66 
28. Ton-miles—revenue freight.... 15,133,358,240 + 408,665,378 2.78 
29. Loaded cars per train......... 27.67 — .25 -90 
30. Net tons per train—all freight 619.39 — 9.58 1.52 
31. Revenue per ton-mile—revenue 
EPCIGME 2 occ ccccccccccccccce 1.368 cents — .033 cents 2.36 
32. Average distance carried—reve- 
— fC eee 254.14 + 5.23 2.10 
Pass—ENGER TRAFFIC 
33. Passenger service train-miles.. 27,318,270 + 507,707 1.89 
34. Passengers carried—revenue... 13,903,477 — 381,082 2.67 
35. Passenger-miles—revenue ..... 1,805,706,891 -—- 32,228,450 1.75 
36. Passengers per train—revenue 
PU. cw wcterssceneess 64.33 — 2.46 3.68 
37. Passenger revenue per passen- 
GUEGREE oscscccdescascecces 2.817 cents — .049cents 1.71 
38. Average distance carried—reve- 
ee 129.87 + 1.20 .93 


The following tabulation gives the transportation operations 
for the years 1922, 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926, and 1927, compared 
with the year 1917, the last year prior to Federal control, and 
with 1921, the first complete year subsequent to Federal control, 
the figures being given in round thousand dollars: 











1927 1926 1925 , 1924 » Pe gaens . 1921 1917 
ing revenues $297,745 $298,801 $295,102 291,72 287,2 262,51 $269,494 $193,971 
—— Sant. of 1917. 153.50 154.04 152.14 150.40 148.07 135.34 — on 
Per cent. of 1921. 110.48 110.87 109.50 108.25 106.57 97.41 — ~— 
Operating expenses ................ $218,179 $215,595 $217,762 $214,812 $207,167 $193,664 $212,572 $120,601 
Per cent. of 1917 180.91 178.77 180.56 178.12 171.78 160.58 . aaa 
Per cent. of 1921 102.64 101.42 102.44 101.05 97.46 91.11 
Operating ratio ...........+.. dbnes 73.28 72.15 73.79 73.63 72.13 73.77 78.88 62.17 
Net revenue from railway operations. $79,566 $83,206 $77,340 $76,915 $80,038 $68,855 $56,922 $73,370 
Per cent. of 1917 steen 108.44 113.41 105.41 104.83 109.09 93.85 — ini 
ee ek | errs 139.78 146.18 135.87 135.12 140.61 120.96 —_— a 
Railway tax accruals............... $21,214 $21,477 $21,340 $20,909 $20,365 $18,859 $15,539 $13,792 
PP GOR, GE BPE c ccc ccvcccosvecs 153.81 155.72 154.73 151.60 147.66 136.74 — os 
Per cent. of 1921........ 136.52 138.21 137.33 134.56 131.06 121.37 one “ 
Net railway operating income. $51,604 $55,797 $50,043 $50,475 $54,228 $46,223 $35,947 $62,253 
Per cent. of 1917. 82.89 89.63 80.39 81.08 87.11 74.25 — — 
ee GER. GE Beebe cccccccccscecs 143.56 155.22 139.21 140.42 150.86 128.59 — a 
Traffic units (ton-miles plus three ; 
times passenger-miles)—millions 22,908 22,679 22,584 21,929 21,044 18,012 17,451 20,877 
Per cent. of 1917. 109.73 108.63 108.18 105.04 100.80 86.28 — ete 
er GHEE, GE Tes ve cntcscesceas 131.27 129.96 129.41 125.66 120.59 103.21 — — 


account. Payments for 1927 amounted to $22,342,929.00, com- 
pared with $22,343,004.32 for 1926. The figures for this year 
include $75.00 and those for last year $150.00, representing 
dividends on stocks of Transportation System Companies held 
by the public. 


Transportation Operations—Southern Pacific Lines 


The following table shows the Net Railway Operating Income 
and Traffic Statistics of the Transportation System for the year 
1927 compared with those for the year 1926: 





Year Ended + Increase Per 
December 31, 1927 —~ Decrease Cent. 
1. Average miles of road operated 13,504.85 + 225.16 1.70 
NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 
RatrLway OperaTinc REVENUES 
S, PVG coccse . .$216,616,634.04 $9,130.41 — 
iy os conk nen 53,240,928.29 - 2,021,401.96 3.66 
4. Mail and express. 11,756,750.82 + 322,745.80 2.82 
5. All other transportation 9,412,125.78 + 356,541.23 3.94 
6. Incidental ......... 7,612,405.70 + 228,707.14 3.10 
7. Joint facility—Credit 398,650.20 — 20,027.45 4.78 
8. Joint facility—Debit 1,292,088.67 +- 86,973.75 6.31 
9. Total railway operating reve- 
OU * divetuctveascedeusd $297,745,406.16 —$1,055,591.90 .35 
Rartway Operatinc Expenses 
10. Maintenance of way and struc- 
tures osbseeuesbnesouede $40,97 2,090.31 $1,492,272.04 3.51 
11. Maintenance of equipment.... 50,731,306.64 + 93,730.68 19 
12. Total maintenance .......... $91,703,396.95 —$1,398,541.36 1.50 
SU i ia nd at 6,785,542.58 + 425,965.02 6.70 
14. Transportation 104,488,673.81 + 2,355,723.90 2.31 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 


As has been stated in reports for previous years, the Trans- 
portation Act of 1920 provides that the railways shall receive 
a fair return upon the aggregate value of railway property held 
for and used in the service of transportation, such fair return 
being 534 per cent., as last fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission under authority of the Act. Notwithstanding a 
steady increase in the volume of traffic handled, and the marked 
gain in operating efficiency as reflected in net revenue from 
railway operations, the existing rate structure, during each 
year since enactment of the Transportation Act, has failed to 
give your Company the fair return contemplated by the Act. 
The relationship of net railway operating income to the book 
value of road and equipment of the lines constituting your 
Transportation System, has been as follows: 





Dn bith Rk ah ee bh ae awendnaean aaked en oka ke 3.36% 
SI 5s 6: eis dirs urbe ase bad oui de Dam A hc bts a pte dk en ere 4.29% 
DE Hite neee od ddcd since tb CROMER ER SSOneCheaewaeds 4.81% 
1924 SLGhCAbekSsckchineweens deUhebebdsdestsicdeccar 3.99% 
i LtGntbeaudeWunebe aedeawhhl Weee sees ckudcudwens 3.77% 
DT Netw dhs dma Rake ewe ae wd a6 belied desea aseee 3.98% 
UU Yahi sk coh at ah ics ir Bch Dh De lt alos res asa wk doe ed 3.59% 

CS SE a 3.97 % 


The total Railway Operating Revenues for 1927, amounting 
to $297,745,406.16, were not as large as had been expected. Dur- 
ing the first half of the year, notwithstanding the disastrous 
floods in the Mississippi Valley and other adverse conditions, 
the results showed substantial gains over the corresponding 
period of 1926, but these gains were more than overcome by 
losses due to the general slowing up of business during the 
last half of the year, to a shortage in the 1927 cotton crop, and 
to the increasing inroads of automobile competition into both 
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the passenger and the freight business of your lines. Even 
ander these adverse conditions, the operating revenues for the 
year were only $1,055,592, or 35 hundredths of one per cent., 
jess than 1926, which was the peak year in the history of your 
Company. 

The decrease of $1,055,592 in Railway Operating Revenues 
was accompanied by (a) an increase of $2,583,712 in Railway 
Operating Expenses (about $2,000,000 of which represented 
increases in wage rates awarded by U. S. Arbitration Boards 
without any corresponding increase in transportation rates), 
(b) a decrease of $263,298 in Railway Tax Accruals, and (c) 
increases aggregating $816,644 in equipment and joint facility 
rents and other charges, the result being a decrease of $4,192,- 
650 in Net Railway Operating Income. 

During 1927 your Company moved 15,133,358,240 ton-miles 
of revenue freight. This was the largest amount ever handled 
in the Company’s history, exceeding the peak year of 1926 by 
408,665,378 ton-miles, or 2.78 per cent. Notwithstanding this 
large increase in the ton-miles of freight, however, there was 
a nominal decrease in freight revenues of $9,130, an increase on 
the Pacific Lines being more than offset by decreases on the 
Texas and Louisiana Lines and on the Southern Pacific Steam- 
ship Lines. This increase in ton-miles, with a decrease in 
freight revenue, was due to an increased movement of heavy, 
low rate, or medium-rate tonnage, principally a large increase in 
the tonnage of sand and gravel, and a long haul of crude oil, 
augmented by a decreased movement of light weight, high- 
rate tonnage, such as cotton, automobiles, and less than car 
load freight. 

On the Pacific Lines, freight revenue for the first half of 
1927 showed substantial gains from the increased movement 
of agricultural products, principally perishables, such as oranges, 
lettuce, and other fresh fruits and vegetables. Increases were 
also shown in such important commodities as barley, rice, 
nuts, canned goods, cement, cattle, coal, sand, and gravel, 
which were partly offset by decreases in forest products due 
to general decline in building activity; in cotton due to short 
crops; in sugar due to a record Cuban crop in 1926 and to 
canal competition; and in less than car load shipments, due to 
automobile competition; the result being an increase of $1,808,- 
000 over the first half of 1926. During the last half of 1927, 
however, a general slowing up of business caused a loss in 
freight revenue of $245,000, compared with the corresponding 
period of 1926, the result for the year being a net increase of 
$1,563,000, or 1.02 per cent. 

On the Texas and Louisiana Lines, there was an increase in 
freight revenue during the first half of 1927 of $802,000. This 
was due, principally, to an increased movement of cotton on 
account of the carry over stock which failed to move in the 
previous year because of the low price of cotton; and to an 
increased movement of fresh fruits and vegetables from the 
Rio Grande Valley and of crude oil from the McCamey field, 
the revenues from practically all other classes of commodities 
showing decreases, due to loss of traffic on account of the 
Mississippi Valley floods. The gain in the first half of the year 
was more than overcome, however, by a loss of $1,709,000 in the 
last half of the year. Of this loss, about $950,000 was due to a 
shortage in the Texas cotton crop, and the remainder to the loss 
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ter equipment and by the improvement of service through con- 
solidation and coordination, is becoming each year a greater 
competitive factor. 

The following tabulation, giving for the past four years the 
fluctuations in gross passenger revenue, contrasted with the 
fluctuations in gross revenues other than passenger, indicates 
the effect which automobile competition is having on the pas- 
senger business of your lines: 


Gross Passenger Gross Revenues Other 





Revenue Than Passengers 

Poe v NY ARR 

Decrease Increase 

Year For the Year During For the Year During 

Year Year 

RS ew A eon wae $58,818,668 $3,349,208 $232,908,352 $7,862,593 
Se asvectdeuee .. 56,292,247 2,526,421 238,809,507 5,901,155 
Ar 55,262,330 1,029,917 243,538,668 4,729,161 
Se 53,240,928 2,021,402 244,504,478 965,810 
Average per Year.. 55,903,543 2,229,487 239,940,251 4,864,680 


Gross revenues other than passenger shows an average in- 
crease per year for the four years of $4,864,680. This repre- 
sents a steady increase up to the time of the general slowing 
up of business, commencing about the middle of 1927, which, 
ordinarily, would indicate that there should be a corresponding 
proportionate increase in passenger revenue. As will be seen, 
however, passenger revenue, instead of increasing, has shown 
a steady decline, decreasing from $62,158,876 in 1923 to $53,- 
240,928 in 1927, or, an average decrease of $2,229,487 per year. 
As indicated in the annual reports for the years under con- 
sideration, this decline is due, chiefly, to the increasing inroads 
of automobile competition. To meet this condition, and to 
effect certain economies in train service, your Company caused 
the incorporation, in April, 1927, of the Southern Pacific Motor 
Transport Company, which matter is fully dealt with in another 
part of this report. 


All Other Transportation Revenue increased $356,541, or 3.94 
per cent., due, principally, to an increase in automobile ferry 
traffic at San Francisco, to increased switching on the Texas 
and Louisiana Lines, and to more commercial trips of, and to 
increased rates obtained by, tank steamers of the Southern 
ao Steamship Lines for the transportation of commercial 
oil. 

Incidental Revenue increased $228,707, or 3.10 per cent., due, 
mainly, to revenues from train vending operations taken over 
by this Company, during the year, from a private company; 
to an increase in dining buffet service revenue; and to revenue 
derived from other companies for the use of your Company’s 
lines in detouring trains in the flood districts of Louisiana. 


Maintenance of Way and Structures decreased $1,492,272, or 
3.51 per cent. This decrease was the result of including in 
operating expenses last year, as explained in last year’s report, 
large expenditures for bringing certain portions of your line 
up to main line standard, to fit them for use as a part of 
through traffic routes established through the construction of 
new lines. This decrease does not indicate any curtailment of 
the up-keep program, the property having been maintained quite 
up to the Company’s usual high standard, as will be seen by 
reference to the following table giving the principal items of 
material used in repairs and renewals during the past six years: 





MatTertaL Usep 1n Reparrs AND RENEWALS 
1925 


1927 1926 1924 1923 1922 
New steel rail, track miles.... .......... 536.82 510.14 349.09 403.32 458.12 287.21 
le. CE ota c ceten As ikenaasicd 4,431,318 4,832,239 4,767,408 3,973,715 3,971,158 4,024,967 
i A Pe Ce . . ccw nh oak bae-aered 225 248 252 222 245 251 
ee ee eer 6,442,358 7,516,596 6,162,239 5,485,332 5,390,530 4,084,974 
ee FO PTT Ter ee 403,417 489,580 883,017 766,208 825,745 608,467 
DE TOE OR” i cndacencaveedavaennws 24,057,955 27,528,359 37,661,011 32,023,097 26,463,926 27,842,532 








of traffic resulting from the Mississippi Valley floods and from 


the general slowing up of business during the last six months 


of the year. The operations for the year, therefore, showed a 
net decrease in freight revenue of $907,000, or 1.68 per cent. 


On the Southern Pacific Steamship Lines, freight revenue 
for the year decreased $664,800, or 6.54 per cent., resulting from 
loss of traffic due to the Mississippi Valley floods, and to the 
general slowing up of business throughout the country which 
was particularly noticeable in Southern states where purchasing 
power was curtailed by the low prices obtained for the 1926 
cotton crop. 


Passenger Revenue decreased $2,021,402, or 3.66 per cent., 
of which $1,149,815 allocated to the Pacific Lines, $864,623 to 
the Texas & Louisiana Lines, and $6.964 to the Southern Pacific 
Steamship Lines. Although passenger traffic was adversely 
affected by the Mississippi Valley floods and by the general 
slowing up of business in the last half of the year, the de- 
creases for the rail lines shown were due almost entirely to the 
more extensive use of private automobiles for travel, and to 
motor coach and other automobile competition which, with bet- 





[ApvVERTISEMENT] 


Maintenance of Equipment increased $93,731, or .19 per cent. 

Traffic Expenses increased $425,965, or 6.70 per cent., due, 
principally, to increases in the expenses of outside agencies, and 
to increased expenditures for advertising, to obtain our share 
of competitive traffic. 


Transportation Expenses increased $2,355,724, or 2.31 per cent. 
Of this increase higher wage rates were responsible for $1,200,- 
000, the remainder being due, principally, to increased trans- 
portation service resulting from the increased ton-miles of 
traffic handled. 


The constant campaign carried on for years to reduce fuel 
consumption in locomotives, has been reflected by a gradual 
but large reduction in the amount of fuel used in proportion to 
the ton-miles of traffic moved. The reduction in pounds of fuel 
used per 1,000 gross ton-miles in 1927, under 1926, amounted 
to .63 per cent. in passenger service, and 3.84 per cent. in 
freight service. The value of the economy realized in 1927 
compared with 1926, amounted to $602,545, and in 1927 com- 
pared with 1913, to $11,996,044. The following table shows re- 
sults obtained in fuel economy in 1927, compared with the pre- 
ceding two years, and with the year 1913: 
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Locomotive Fuvet 
PERFORMANC! 
1927 1926 
Pounds of fuel per 1,000 gross ton-miles: 
Passenger service pa 125.56 126.35 
119.88 124.67 


Freight service 
Value of fuel saved in 
1927 over 1926.. 
1927 over 1925 
1927 over 1913. 





Miscellaneous Operations increased $201,552, or 4.03 per cent. 
due, principally, to increased dining and buffet car service, and 
to the expense of train vending operations taken over by the 
Company, during the year, from a private company. 

General Expenses increased $488,683, or 4.53 per cent., the 
principal items being an increase of $122,000 in salaries of 
clerks and attendants, due, principally, to an increase in wage 
rates; to an increase of $142,000 in pensions; and to an in- 
crease of $130,000 in valuation expenses. 

Railway Tax Accruals for the year decreased $263,298, or 
1.23 per cent., the result, largely, of the repeal of the Federal 
Capital Stock Tax law in 1926. They consumed, however, 
26.7 per cent. of Net Revenue from Railway Operations, against 
25.8 per cent. in 1926. 

Expenses incurred during the year on account of Federal 
Valuation of Railroads amounted to $1,124,553, making the 
total disbursements on this account from the time the work 
began to the close of the present year $8,525,311. 


Capital Stock—Southern Pacific Lines 


The decrease during the year in capital stocks of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held 
by the public amounted to $3,550.00, as follows: 
Capital stocks of Transportation System Companies, 

acquired from the public 


Funded Debt—Southern Pacific Lines 


To provide for the construction and acquisition of new 
rolling stock, an equipment trust, known as “Southern Pacific 
Equipment Trust, Series J,” was created, and an issue of 
$5,786,000, par value, of Four and One-Half Per Cent. Equip- 
ment Trust Certificates authorized, all of which were issued 
during the year, pursuant to authority of Interstate Commerce 
Commission's order dated July 18, 1927. The certificates are 
dated July 1, 1927; they mature serially in lots of $526,000 on 
July 1 of each year from 1932 to 1942, both inclusive; and 
have dividend warrants attached entitling the holders to divi- 
dends at the rate of 4% per cent. per annum from July 1, 
1927, payable semi-annually on January 1 and July 1. In 
accordance with the terms of the trust all certificates were 
guaranteed by the Southern Pacific Company. 

To reimburse the treasury for the cost of construcing and 
acquiring certain lines of railway in the State of Oregon, and 
for the cost of additions thereto and betterments thereof (in- 
cluding the cost of acquiring the lines of railway and properties 
of the Oregon & California Railroad Company and of the 
Marion & Linn County Railroad Company, the acquisition of 
which was authorized by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
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March 31, 1928 


CoMPARISON OF 1927 





WitTH 
A 
—, 
1925 1913 1926 1925 1913 

141.84 206.67 — .63% —11.48% —39.25% 
129.23 192.83 —3.84% — 7.24% —37.83% 

2 aides ddd Ae Rene Pad ekes J ice CRE ean ewan een eek en wen $602,545 

pan cednaties ShPeeene dee vhnherekeedasunehackae bean nes 1,786,323 

11,996,044 





in its order dated May 27, 1927); to provide for the retirement 
of $15,294,000, par value, of First Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
Bonds of the Oregon & California Railroad Company, due 
July 1, 1927, which were assumed in the purchase of the 
property of such company; and to provide for the construction 
and acquisition of additional lines of railway in the State of 
Oregon, including extensions and branches of the lines men- 
tioned above, and for future additions thereto and betterments 
thereof, the Board of Directors of your Company, on Decem- 
ber 23, 1926, authorized an issue of bonds to be known as 
Southern Pacific Oregon Lines First Mortgage Bonds, limited 
to a principal amount of $100,000,000 at any one time outstand- 
ing, to be secured by a mortgage, dated March 1, 1927, which 
will be (a) a direct first lien on all the lines of railway (other 
than street railway lines) owned by the Company in the State 
of Oregon, aggregating approximately 1,172 miles; (6) a lien, 
subject to certain equipment trust obligations, on equipment 
having a depreciated book value as of February 28, 1927, of 
$12,936,672; and (c) a first lien on all after-acquired property 
constructed or acquired with the proceeds of any bonds issued 
under the said mortgage—the bonds to be issued from time 
to time in such amounts and to bear such rate or rates of inter- 
est as may be authorized by the Board of Directors and ap- 
proved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

In its order, dated May 27, 1927, mentioned in the paragraph 
next above, the Interstate Commerce Commission authorized 
the issue under such mortgage, of $61,294,000 of Series A Four 
and One-Half Per Cent. Bonds to be dated March 1, 1927, and 
to be payable March 1, 1977, with interest payable semi-annu- 
ally on March 1 and September 1, both principal and interest 
to be payable without deduction for any tax or other govern- 
mental charge (other than Federal income tax) which the 
Company or the Trustee may be required to pay thereon or 
to retain therefrom under any present or future law of the 
United States or of any other taxing authority therein. The 
bonds to be redeemable as a whole, but not in part, at the 
option of the Company, upon sixty days notice, at 105 and 
accrued interest, on any semi-annual interest date up to and 
including March 1, 1972, and thereafter at a premium equal 
to one-half of one per cent. for each six months between the 
date designated for redemption and the date of maturity. 

Of the bonds so authorized, bonds to the amount of $20,000,- 
000 were issued and sold during the year, as set forth below, 
pursuant to authority of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
dated June 16, 1927. 

The net increase during the year in funded debt of Southern 
Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies held 
by the public amounted to $6,549,638.04, as follows: 








Southern Pacific Company Oregon Lines First Mortgage Four and One-Half Per Cent. Bonds, Series A, issued during the year to 
ne oy funds for the retirement of $15,294,000, par value, of Oregon & California Railroad Company First Mortgage Five Per Cent. 
onds due July 1, 1927, assumed in the purchase of the properties of the Oregon & California Railroad Company taken over by the 
Southern Pacific Company and to reimburse the Treasury of the Company in part for capital expenditures heretofore made upon the 


PUSCEOOS SENSES OCODED SOSCECCCE REUSE ODD ODEOOSSECORSE OOO EOS $20,000,000.00 











properties covered by the mortgage ..........seeceseesees Covccccccee 
Southern Pacific Company Four and One-Half Per Cent. Equipment Trust Certificates, Series J, issued during the year to provide 
See Tk MOITUREIEE: ERE DONT GE UU BIE GING 60-5 dn oh 040s oe 6 cinint6onbnccs scenes eveecens6n650466060066060K0 60005006 5,786,000.00 
El Paso & Southwestern Railroad Company First and Refunding Mort gage Five Per Cent. Bonds owned by Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, issued to the public during the year in exchange for _an equal amount, par value, of bonds of Paso outhwestern sub- 
sidiary companies, pursuant to El] Paso & Southwestern Refunding Plan approved by Interstate Commerce Commission Decem- 
Be Be COE HEE abkh-Vs cas chs SnOSN NE EETE 5 06eS HERE DEROESEEREDDACRS SD LEE hese eedhdebes bdRRK be eenneeendabbsbeees bbbeeeceabeas 448,000.00 
2 ey es Gee. CE Ob ie Se Oe Fc sew a reo 6. 65605.60. 640 eR 6 hn 00566605 obs 5h b4 hb 58s 660ké4oeNssinaER $26,234,000.00 
ess: 
Oregon & California Railroad Company First Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds retired during the year: 
Held by Held by 
, . ~— Total Sinking Funds Public 
Bonds retired by Central Union Trust Co. Trustee, out of the sum paid 
to it by the United States under decree of the U. S. District Court 
for Oregon, mentioned on page 22 of last year’s annual report...... - 
Bonds paid out of proceeds of sale of S. P. Co. Oregon Lines First $2,143,000.00 $1,511,000.00 $632,000.00 
SD SUR ee ME cer ctwoke seeeeseadanes bene ebeeensdehbonebs 15,294,000.00 ‘ = 15,294,000.00 
$17,437,000.00° $1,511.000.60 $15,926,000.00 
Southern Pacific Company Equipment Trust Certificates maturing during the year, paid off..............cccceccecees 2,613,600.00 
Central Pacific Railway Company Three and One-Half Per Cent. Bonds:...............cccccccccccce $173,500.00 ‘ , 
ee Sy CED GE GND GE MNOS 6.65666 Ke6c.sc er eneencse ee eess cise sivederecnténcicesecesse. 353,500.00 
rr rs Or re OF SR. cc dvacewad bine ene ehSREOn 0.066-K000kbs6ss cane ebeesaceebud 24,500.00 551,500.00 
Sl ows be nae dbded eee eathieheneonsens enous Ps ec ia ET 
Bonds of El Paso & Southwestern subsidiary companies, acquired from the public during the year in exchange for an 
equal amount of El Paso & Southwestern R. R. Co. First and Reft nding Mortgage Five Per Cent. Bonds, in 
accordance with El] Paso & Southwestern Refunding Plan, as explained above ............ccccccecccccccccccce 448,000.00 
Other funded debt held by the public retired during the year.........cc0 cece cece cc ccetcecccecceccucececcuteceucecee 145,261.96 
ey Se ee Se ye Ce a Ge Fae id.c. wcevecccctadecesssctarsvccnudeccuccocecscccccacceccecesns 19,684,361.96 
I SE SEN Se- O ME GU pn adcccccossecCenes vinetoededes caephae ven dnnbiobededucnwces kwbbocbeesdcsaued $6,549,638.04 
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BALANCE SHEET OF SOUTHERN PACIFIC LINES 


Southern Pacific Company and Transportation System Companies, Combined 


Assers—DecemBer 31, 1927, ComparED witH DecemsBer 31, 1926, 


ExciupinGc OFrrsettinG AccouNTS 


Assets December 31, 1927 


INVESTMENTS 


Investment in road and equipment . .$1,432,318,752.47 


Improvement on leased railway property 550,829.56 + 


20,269,304.53 


1,611,613.92 
3,031,759.94 


EE NS ono cd bathiy as OAS ee es, 8 
Deposits in lieu of mortgaged property 
4 04 wee wade wih hank a eee A> a 
Miscellaneous physical property ...... 

Investments in afhliated companies: 


+Increase 


—Decrease 


+$32,242,901.25 
19,562.17 
— $1,569,027.03 


—_ 248,736.23 
— 961,821.80 


1,830,241.09 
13,510,931.90 
110,180.00 


855,117.32 
5,204,974.54 


| |+ 


29,227.16 
42,000.00 
47,687.84 
27,672.16 
46,288.80 


L|+]+ +] 





ET 6 loa a. 4a te ek tena ae oe bath: 368,618,404.73 
Bonds ax wikia ac aendeldieahea net .  148,673,711.80 
Stocks 
ee } Cost Inseparable ....... 54,297,160.15 
Pe Sedans ula cats and wea e 24,763,382.02 
Advances ...... 42,161,449.01 
Other investments: 
tedden hs 84,512.86 
ea Bee 2,583,151.85 
es er 429,533.82 
Advances 37,386.62 
Miscellaneous 1,085,186.46 
Total $2,100,516,139.74 


+$22,002,818.66 








CurRENT ASSETS 
Cash dare weitere $24,054,554.61 


Demand loans and “deposits 9,020,813.56 
Special deposits 91,752.56 
Loans and bills receivable ‘ 718,344.26 
Traffic and car-service balances receivable 3,026,146.02 
Net balance receivable from agents and 

conductors ‘ 2,986,546.65 
Miscellaneous accounts receivable 7,255,501.76 
Material and supplies - 36,549,831.27 
Interest and dividends receivable 2,575,380.23 
Rents receivable 5,000.00 
Other current assets 144,770.60 


$861,863.44 
$9,020,813.56 
»316.66 
30,844.88 
270,527.98 


482,395.41 
507,945.52 
6,032,519.85 
519,277.24 
833.33 
61,078.91 


++|+| 


LT) I+] 





Total $86,428,641.52 


+ $1,814,847.10 








DererRED ASSETS 


Working fund advances 
Insurance and other funds 
Other deferred assets 


Total . jesse $2,473,238.37 








Unapjustep Desits 
Rents and insurance premiums paid in 


advance 
Discount on capital stock 
Discount on funded debt 
Other unadjusted debits 
Securities issued or assumed — Un- 
pledged . (a) 2,179,575.00 
Securities issued or assumed —Pledged (a) 101,250.00 


3,988,600.00 
2,434,092.06 
10,640,192.02 


$102,549.90 — $381.59 
25,360:00 — 

2,338,328.47 — 49,105.03 

_ $49,486.62 

$140,848.20 — $43,152.61 


+ 410,091.40 
— 1,110,368.80 


+ 21,000.00 





Total $17,203,732.28 


— $743,430.61 








PPP tr ee $2,206,621,751.91 


+$23,024,749.17 


(a) Excluded from total assets, and a corresponding amount exciuaed 
from outstanding funded debt, in accordance with regulations of the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 





Investment Assets—Southern Pacific Lines 


The following is a brief description of the investment assets 
of the Transportation System reported in the balance sheet, 


viz: 


INVESTMENT IN TRANSPORTATION PROPERTY 
Book value of investment in transportation property 
carried on the books of the companies comprising the 
Transportation System, consisting of 13,533 miles of 
first main track, 956 miles of additional main tracks, 
5,757 miles of yard tracks and sidings, the Com- 
pany’s terminals at Galveston, a ten-story office build- 
ing in San Francisco, 2,448 locomotives, 2,896 passen- 
gen-train cars, 82,213 freight- train cars, 5,860 com any 
service cars, 22 ocean steamships, 3 river steamships, 
13 automobile ferry boats, 14 passenger ferry and car 
transfer boats, 11 tugs, 77 barges, and 18 other vessels, 
the whole forming a transcontinental system extending 
from New York via New Orleans and Galveston, to 
San Francisco, California, and to Portland, Oregon, 
with a line extending from Ogden, Utah, to San 
Francisco, California. 


a Kinane aenkbeses catkins meee eee 

Sinking funds for the redemption of outstanding funded 

debt, consisting principally of $18,618,000 par value, 

bonds of Transportation System Companies $1,885,000, 

par value bonds of other companies, and $224,986.25 
cash in hands of Trustees. 


MIsceELLANEOUS Puysicat Property 


cikavien anes $1,432,869,582.03 


20,269,304.53 


3,031,759.94 


LIABILITIES—DECcEMBER 31, 
Exciupinc OrrsetTinc ACCOUNTS 

Liabilities 
Capita, Stock 


Southern Pacific Com- - 
SEF cicvcscevceseses $372,380,905.64 


Transportation System 
COMMMRMIED co cccccccece 398,029,900.00 


eovrccccens $770,410,805.64 





Total 





Held by the public...........s+eee0s $372,402,765.64 
398,008,040.00 


Held within the system...........+. 


1927, ComMPaARED witH DecemBerR 31, 1926, 


December 31, 1927 
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+-Increase 
—Decrease 


-- $3,550.00 
+ 3,550.00 





Total stock ....ccececeeeeseces $770,410,805.64 


— 


Premium on capital stock of Southern 


Pacific Compamy ...ccccccccccccece $6,304,440.00 
TU cxcceusdsnnensets ech edens $776,715,245.64 













GovERNMENTAL GRANTS 




























Grants in aid of construction.......... $349,754.43 + $349,754.43 
Lone Term Dest - 
Funded Debt unmatured: 
Southern Pacific Com- 
PORT cccvecccccsee’ $239,575,185.00 
Transportation System 
Companies .......-- 497,320,081.65 
MD stekswonnaws $736,895 ,266.65 
Held by the publllc....ccccccccccce $605,817,626.40 + $6,549,638.04 
Held within the system........... 131,077,640.25 — $6,942,000.00 
Total funded Gebt... .ccccccccces $736,895,266.65 — $392,361.96 
Nonnegotiable debt to Affiliated Companies: 
Ss SNES. vex cavesdecesncenees 46,581,409.17 + $5,583,818.08 
BD. ansctnnevasenkinnesasanees $783,476,675.82 + $5,191,456.12 















Current LIABILITIES 









Loans and bills payable............... $18,715.05 — 
Traffic and car-service balances ages. 5,284,037.16 — $635,625.22 
Audited accounts and wages payable.. 15,795,584.12 — 4,501,833.64 
Miscellaneous accounts payable........ 1,455,996.36 + 1,213.16 
Interest matured unpaid.............. 273,717.05 — 40,268.00 
Interest payable January Ist.......... 3,800,622.50 — 402,015.00 
Dividends matured unpaid............. 48,291.21 — 21,748.80 
Dividends payable January Ist........ 5,585,713.50 — 08 
Funded debt matured unpaid.......... 90,000.00 +- 76,000.00 
Unmatured dividends declared.......... — — 250,000.00 
Unmatured interest accrued............ 6,506,466.91 + 232,001.75 
Unmatured rents accrued............+. 144,825.10 + 1,271.62 
Other current liabilities............... 817,703.17 — 121,702.68 
WD. sé duke d ns eckgeaeaseinnes $39,821,672.13 — $5,662,706.89 














DeFeRRED LIABILITIES 






















Other deferred liabilities.............. $306,451.25 — $48,179.38 
Unapjustep CreEpDITS oe 

Ce DS gee boca aden eaaneae et $8,559,348.92 + $3,837,774.78 
S<surance and casualty reserves........ 3,120,117.20 — 545,043.89 
Accrued depreciation—Road........... 2,757,027.23 + 249,945.95 
accrued depreciation—Equipment...... 103,945,838.98 + 9,024,227.30 
Other unadjusted credits.............. 42,116,099.45 — 831,944.29 
RR pee oe aE ener Eis $160,498,431.78 +$11,734,959.85 











Corporate SuRPLUS 
Additions to property through income 


Ne Re eee ee $9,304,621.37 


Funded debt retired through income 
i SE haces ens cindyeecacencne 24,865,518.52 
Simking fund reserves. ....cccccccscecs 19,480,863.16 


Miscellaneous fund reserves............ a 











+ $354,108.83 


— 2,079,548.33 
— 834,952.17 
— 52,802.45 

























Appropriated surplus not specifically 
SEE Cc aawkutskanaebteeenbacens 3,818,177.83 _- 
Total appropriated surplus...... $57,469,180.88 — $2,613,194.12 
Profit and loss—Balance.............. 387,984,339.98 + 14,072,659.12 
Total corporate surplus.......... $445,453,520.86 + $11,459,465.00 
CE GE kb.acceeknnnotetous $2,206,621,751.91 +$23,024,749.13 









Book value of terminal and other real estate acquired 
in anticipation of future use. 
INVESTMENTS IN AFFILIATED COMPANIES 


Investments in securities of Transportation System Com- 
panies, which are included in the outstanding obliga- 
tions as shown by the balance sheet, but which are 
owned within the system; 


Investments in securities of, and advances to, Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies and Jointly Controlled 
Affiliated Companies collateral to, but not a part of, 
the Transportation System, representing, principally, 
investments as follows: 

Electric Railways in California (full owner- 


ship), operated mileage . 886.18 


[ADVERTISEMENT] 

















638,514,107.71 
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Steam Railways (full ownership), operated 
mileage 
Steam Railways (half ownership), operated 


1,536.88 


mileage 738.01 
Total operated mileage of railways col- 
lateral to, but not a part of, the 

Transportation System 3,161.07 


Lumber Companies (full ownership), owning 21,749 
acres of timber lands, 44,743 acres of other 
lands, 2 saw mills, etc. Average annual pro- 
duction of manufactured lumber, 33,000,000 
feet B.M., and of railroad ties, 8,000,000 feet 
B.M.; 

Land Companies (full ownership), owning 9,222,048 
acres of lands in various states traversed by 
the Southern Pacific Lines; and 6,009 town 
lots. Of these town lots, 2,941 are located in 
the State of Texas; 658 in the State of 
Nevada; and 2,410 in the State of California 
of which 977 are located in Los Angeles and 
vicinity; 

Coal Companies (full ownership), owning 22,688 
acres of coal lands in Oregon and Colorado, 
6,321 acres of prospective coal lands in Texas, 
and 2,502 acres of lignite, clay, and other lands 
in Texas and Louisiana; 

Oil Companies (full ownership), owning 2,444 acres 
(including 1,806 acres fully owned and 638 
acres jointly owned), and holding under lease 
12,129 acres, of producing and prospective oil 
lands in Texas and Louisiana, together with 
ownership of mineral rights in 85,443 acres of 
prospective oil lands in Texas. Number of pro- 
ducing wells, 150. Annual production, about 
3,400,000 barrels; 

Terminal Companies (full ownership), owning 25 
acres of land in the City of Los Angeles, 
California, with improvements, including three 
two story market buildings, and one seven-story, 
two six-story, and one four-story warehouse 
buildings situated on the line of Southern 
Pacific in the heart of the wholesale district 
of Los Angeles; 

Rockaway Pacific Corporation (full ownership), 
owning about 565 acres of land on Jamaica 

: Bay, near Brooklyn, N. Y.; 

Southern Pacific Building Co. (full ownership), 
owning a nine-story office building at Houston, 
Texas; 

Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company (full 
ownership), owning 23 motor coaches operating 
over six different interurban routes, aggre 
gating 501 miles; 16 motor buses operating in 
Salem, Oregon; and 10 motor buses operating 
in Eugene, Oregon. Although this company 
operates independently, its service is coordinated 
with, and constitutes an extension of, the 
steam train service of your Company’s trans- 
portation lines; 

Associated Pipe Line Co. (one-third ownership), 
owning 561 miles of oil pipe line serving Calli- 
fornia oil fields; 

Pacific Fruit Express Co. (half ownership), oper- 
ating 38,608 refrigerator cars serving Southern 
Pacific, Union Pacific, and Western Pacific 
lines; and 

Stock interest, as indicated, in following companies 
operating railroad terminal facilities: 

El Paso (Texas) Union Passenger Depot Co., 
50 per cent; 

Ft. Worth (Texas) 
Co., 50 per cent; 

Northern Pacific Terminal Co. (Portland, Ore), 
20 per cent; 


Union Passenger Station 


Ogden (Utah) Union Railway & Depot Co., 

_ _ 50 per cent; 

Union Terminal Co. (Dallas, Tex.) 12.50 per 
cent. 


2 
’ 


Orner INVESTMENTS 
Of this amount, $1,320,281.62 represents cash in hands 
of Trustee to be applied in payment for new equip- 
ment; and the remainder represents, principally, in- 
vestments in outside securities. : 


&. 
vA) 


5,831,385.53 


Total Investments $2,100,516,139.74 


Road and Equipment—Southern Pacific Lines 


The increase during the year in Investment in Road and 
Equipment of the Transportation System, as shown in the 
balance sheet, amounted to $32,242,901.25 as follows: 


Expenditures for Road Extensions $4,841,718.74 
Expenditures for Rolling Stock 11,341,020.93 
Expenditures for Floating Equipment 3,255,355.53 


Expenditures for Other 


Betterments 


Additions and 
20,565,748.82 


Total Expenditures $40,003,844.02 
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Changes During 


Owned Owned the Year 
Class Dec. 31,1927 Dec. 31, 1926 Added Retired 
Locomotives 2,448 2,454 21 27 
Passenger-train cars 2,896 2,910 136 150 
Freight-train cars 82,213 80,603 2,622 1,012 
Work equipment 5,860 5,942 398 480 


To provide for increased requirements and to replace vacated 
equipment, your Company has arranged for the construction 
at Company shops, and for the purchase from outside builders, 
of rolling stock as follows, viz: 


Company Outside 
Shops Builders Total 
Locomotives 8 6 24 
Passenger-train cars — 68 68 
Freight-train cars 615 425 1,040 
Company service equipment . -— 29 29 


The estimated cost of this equipment is $7,400,000. 

In addition to the above rolling stock, the Pacific Fruit Ex- 
press Company (which is owned one-half by Southern Pacific 
Company and one-half by Union Pacific R. R. Co.) is arrang- 
ing to add to its rolling stock, during 1928, by the purchase of 
2,000 refrigerator cars at an estimated cost of $5,600,000. 

Including the Southern Pacific’s one-half of the Pacific Fruit 
Express equipment, the total estimated cost of the new rolling 
stock mentioned above, which is in addition to equipment com- 
pleted and placed in service during 1927, amounts to $10,200,000. 

The ocean going passenger and freight steamer (Dixie) 
mentioned in last year’s report, was launched on July 29, 1927, 
and entered the New York-New Orleans steamship service of 
your Company in January, 1928. The three automobile ferry 
steamers for service between San Francisco and Oakland, 
mentioned in last year’s report (which were christened Fresno, 
Stockton, and Tahoe, respectively), were completed and placed 
in service during the year. 

Your Company’s freight steamship El Sol, en route from 
Galveston to New York, was rammed by a Shipping Board 
vessel and sunk in New York Bay on March 11, 1927. She 
was fully covered by insurance. 


Balance Sheet and Income Account of Solely Controlled 
Affiliated Companies 


Below will be found a condensed balance sheet as of De- 
cember 31, 1927, and a condensed income account for the year 
1927, of all separately operated Solely Controlled Affiliated 
Companies, combined: 


BALANCE SHEET Dec. 31, 1927 


ASSFTS 
1. Property investment $250,769,464.14 
2. Sinking funds : : 292,869.93 
3. Investments in affiliated companies—Stocks 248,701.37 
4. Investments in affiliated companies—Bonds 506,317.00 
5. Investments in affiliated companies—Advances 36,838,819.14 
6. Other investments . 14,080,898.73 
7. Cash 1,402,958.33 
8. Accounts receivable ies 3,782,777 .97 
9. Material and supplies ° 5,005,305.18 
10. Merchandise 1,163,258.92 
11. Deferred assets 2,506,870.52 
12. Discount on securities 11,299,214.13 
13. Other unadjusted debits 19,644,520.20 
14. Grand total $347,541,975.56 


LIABILITIES 
*$149,361,668.00 


15. Capital stock 
535,151.75 


5 
16. Premium on capital stock 
17. Funded debt: 

(a) Held by the public 

(6) Held within the system 


$31,547,000.00 

30,224,000.00 
61,771,000.00 
62,526,709.17 
4,283,801.31 
95,126.59 
13,035,877.44 
9,463,574.30 
11,735,697.24 


(c) Total .. : 
18. Nonnegotiable debt to affiliated companies 
19. Current liabilities ea 
20. Deferred liabilities ‘ 
21. Accrued depreciation , 
22. Reserve for amortization of property investment 
23. Other unadjusted credits 2 





24. Total liabilities $312,808,605.80 
25. Additions to property through income and surplus $1,319,667.37 
26. Sinking fund reserves ; 332,866.52 
27. Appropriated surplus not specifically invested 700,000.00 
28. Profit and loss—Balance ; ; 32,380,835.87 
29. Total corporate surplus $34,733,369.76 
30. Grand total $347,541,975.56 


Year Ended 


Deduct INCOME ACCOUNT Dec. 31, 1927 

Property retired, equipment vacated, and other adjust 31. Operating revenues ate $37,937,627.41 

ments 7,760,942.77 32. Operating expenses (including depreciation) 29,185,154.85 

Net increase in Investment in Road and Equip- 7 33. Net revenue from operations ¢ "$8,752,472.56 

ment $32,242,901.25 34. Taxes - 2,763,587.20 

oo 35. Uncollectible railway revenues , 107.05 

36. Equipment and joint facility rents—Net 461,639.72 

The following table shows the number of units of each class 37. Net operating income ~~ $5,527,138.59 

~ — stock owned at December 31, 1927, and at December 38. Nonoperating income 922,151.43 

; 6, and the number of units of each class added and re- ~ $6,449,290.02 

tired during year: 39. Gross income $6,449,290.02 
[ADVERTISEMENT] 
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$3,044,956.35 
1,107,661.33 


40. Interest on funded debt sian 
41. Other deductions from gross income ................. 
42. Total deductions tt a aad ee $4,152,617.68 


. $2,296,672.34 
$30,090.00 


43. Net income 


44. Income applied to sinking and other reserve funds .... 


45. Income balance transferred to credit of profit and loss $2,266,582.34 


*The amount of outstanding capital stock includes $1,300 owned by 
Directors and $51,110 owned by the public; the remaining $149,309,258 
being owned within the system. 


Claim for Closing Colorado River Break 


On page 20 of last year’s report, mention was made of a suit 
which your Company, by authority of an Act of Congress, had 
brought in the Court of Claims, Washington, D. C., to enforce 
its claim against the Government of the United States for 
expenditures incurred twenty-one years ago, at the instance of 
President Roosevelt, in closing a break in the Colorado River, to 
protect the Imperial Valley. 

The taking of testimony has been completed, and the case 
is now closed and ready for findings by the United States Court 
of Claims Commissioner before whom the testimony was taken. 

As a result of facts brought out in the testimony the amount 
of our claim against the Government has been increased from 
$1,113,677.42 to $1,197,255.17. 

It is the intention to deduct from the total expenditures made 
by the Southern Pacific Company in closing the break, that 
proportion of such expenditures which the value of Southern 
Pacific Company’s holdings in the Imperial Valley bears to the 
value of all property in the Valley, which was saved by closing 
the break. The principal matter in dispute is the question as to 
the basis that should be used in determining such value. 

It 1s hoped that the final decision of the Court of Claims 
will be rendered in time to permit the amount of the judgment 
in your company’s favor to be included in the second Deficiency 
Appropriation Bill to be submitted for passage to the present 
session of Congress. 


Acquisition of Joint Control of the Central California 
Traction Company 


Because of our direct interest in the Central California Trac- 
tion Company, your Company made application to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission for authority to acquire sole con- 
trol of that line by purchase of its stocks and bonds. 

The Atchison, Topeka and Santa Fe Railway Company and 
the Western Pacific Railroad Company intervened in the pro- 
ceedings, and on August 5, 1927, the Commission entered an 
order approving your Company’s application, upon the express 
condition that your Company admit the Atchison, Topeka and 
Santa Fe Railway Company and the Western Pacific Railroad 
Company to joint and equal control, upon the payment by each 
of said companies of one-third of the cast of the securities to 
be acquired. This condition was agreed to by your Company 
with the modification that, prior to the consummation of ar- 
rangements for such joint control, the Central California Trac- 
tion Company should sell its street car lines in the City of 
Stockton, California, to the Stockton Electric Railroad Com- 
pany, a wholly owned Southern Pacific subsidiary, which had 
been operating such street car lines under lease for a num- 
ber of years. 

The arrangement, modified as set forth above, was approved 
by the Commission in an order dated November 28, 1927, and 
was consummated in January, 1928. 

The Central California Traction Company is a freight and 
passenger electric railway operating between Sacramento and 
Stockton, California, with a branch from Lodi Junction to 
Lodi, California, a total of 55 mules, and under joint control 
it will continue to be operated as an independent line. 


Proposed New Lines in Southern Oregon and Northern 
California 


On page 22 of the annual report for 1925, was presented 
your Company’s plan for the development of the country in 
Southern Oregon and Northern California, lying generally to 
the east of the Natron Cut-Off route between San Francisco 
and Portland, now styled “Cascade Line on Shasta Route;” and 
on pages 20, 21, and 22 of last year’s annual report, a compre- 
hensive explanation was given of the progress that had been 
made in the accomplishment of such plan. 

One of the properties, the acquisition of which was con- 
templated in the plan, was the Oregon, California & Eastern 
Railway, extending from Klamath Falls to Sprague River, 
Oregon, and on July 22, 1927, with the approval of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, your Company acquired control 
of this railway by the purchase from Mr. Robert E. Strahorn, 
the builder of the road, of his one-half of the capital stock of 
the company, your Company having previously acquired the 
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other one-half of the stock of such company from Mr. Stra- 


horn. 

Mention was made in last year’s report, of the fact that the 
situation had been complicated by the application of the Ore- 
gon Trunk Railway for authority to extend its line from Bend, 
Oregon, south to Klamath Falls, Oregon, and by the Commis- 
sion’s ruling that while the Oregon Trunk should be given 
access to Klamath Basin, there should be no duplication of fa- 
cilities, and, therefore, that the Oregon Trunk should be granted 
joint use of your Company’s Cascade Line between Paunina and 
Klamath Falls; that although your Company had used every 
effort to come to some agreement with the Oregon Trunk for 
such joint use, it had been unable to do so; and that in com- 
pliance with the ruling of the Commission, issued on February 
15, 1927, your Company had presented to the Oregon Trunk 
Railway Company and filed with the Commission, a complete 
draft of contract covering the proposed joint use of the Cas- 
cade Line between Paunina and Klamath Falls, the terms there- 
tofore offered to the Oregon Trunk being modified in such 
contract to accord with the suggestions of the Commission. 
Subsequent to the publication of last year’s report, the con- 
tract then offered to the Oregon Trunk was rejected by that 
company. Following this rejection by the Oregon Trunk Rail- 
way of the contract offered to it, negotiations were entered in- 
to between your Company and the Great Northern Railway 
Company, substituted for the Oregon Trunk Railway by per- 
mission of the Commission, and on November 18, 1927, your 
Company and the Great Northern Railway Company, subject to 
the approval of the Commission, executed two agreements, as 


follows: 

(1) Agreement under the terms of which the Great Northern Railway 
Company will acquire an equal interest with the Southern 
Pacific in the Oregon, California and Eastern Railway Com- 
pany, by the purchase from Southern Pacific of one-half of the 
issued and outstanding capital stock of the Oregon, California 
and Eastern, and by the performance of other payments and 
agreements provided for; the cost of such acquisition to the 
Great Northern to be the same as it would have been if said 
company had joined originally on equal terms with the Southerh 
Pacific in the purchase of stock of the Oregon, California and 
Eastern from Robert E. Strahorn, and had shared equally in 
performing the obligations in respect thereof or incidental thereto. 
The agreement further provides for the Oregon, California and 
Eastern to be operated independently for the joint benefit of 
the Southern Pacific and the Great Northern. 

(2) Agreement under the terms of which the Southern Pacific grants 
to the Great Northern 
(a) The equal joint use of the Cascade Line of the Southern 

Pacific, including telegraph and telephone lines, from a 
connection with the extended line of the Great Northern 
near Chemult, Oregon, to a point in the northerly part of 
Klamath Falls, Oregon, a total distance of about 72 miles. 
For the privilege of the joint use of said line the Great 
Northern will pay your Company annually, as rental, one- 
half of five per cent. interest on a valuation of the line 
amounting to $5,400,000, and one-half of five per cent. on 
the actual cost to the Southern Pacific of all improve- 
ments, betterments, and additions to the property made 
subsequent to June 30, 1927, except that the cost of im- 
provements which, in major part, are made to effect 
operating economies, such as a change in grade or in 
line, etc., shall be shared by the two companies on the 
basis of use. The expenses incurred in maintaining and 
operating the joint line are to be shared on the basis of 
the relative use thereof by each company. Branch lines, 
which one user of the property may “ legally authorized 
to construct, shall be allowed to make connections with the 
joint line, and the other user may, within five years from 
the start of construction, acquire an equal interest in 
such branches. 

(b) The right to use your Company’s line from the end of the 
joint track in the northerly part of Klamath Falls, re- 
ferred to in (a), above, through Klamath Falls, a distance 
of about two and one-half miles, as a bridge line to reach 
the Great Northern’s terminal property at Klamath Falls, 
including the use of telegraph and telephone lines and a 
suitable siding. For the privilege of using said bridge 
line, the Great Northern will pay to the Southern Pacific 
annually, as rental, one-half of five per cent. interest on a 
valuation of the line amounting to $210,000, and one- 
half of five per cent. on the actual cost to the Southern 
Pacific of all improvements, betterments, and additions to 
the property made subsequent to June 30, 1927, except 
that the cost of improvements which, in major part, are 
made to effect operating economies, such as a change in 
grade or in line, etc., shall be shared by the two com- 
panies on the basis of use. The expenses incurred in 
maintaining and operating the bridge line are to be shared 
on the basis of the relative use of such line by each 
company. 

The conclusion of the arrangements provided for in these 

agreements was authorized in orders of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, in Finance Dockets Nos. 6384 and 6385, 


issued January 24, 1928. 

The Great Northern completed the extension of its line from 
Bend to Chemult, Oregon, on November 30, 1927, but the 
connection of such extension with the joint line from Chemult 
to Klamath Falls; Oregon, was not made until after receipt of 
the Commission’s authorizations referred to in the preceding 
paragraph. It is anticipated that use of the joint line and of 
the bridge line, and the payment of rental therefore by the 
Great Northern will commence shortly. 

In the meantime, the work of changing the track of the 
Nevada-California-Oregon Railway from narrow gauge to 
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standard gauge between Alturas, California, and the southern 
terminus ot the line at its connection with the Southern Pacific 
at Wendel, Nevada, 101 miles, was completed during the year, 
and train service with standard gauge equipment was com- 
menced on October 24, 1927. Nearly 10 additional miles of 
track from Alturas, California, north, was changed to standard 
gauge before the end of 1927, leaving 45 miles to the northern 
terminus at Lakeview, Oregon, to be changed to standard gauge 
in 1928, weather conditions having prevented the completion of 
the work during the winter. 

Construction of the line extending from Klamath Falls, Ore- 
gon, through Cornell, California, to a connection with the 
Nevada-California-Oregon Railway near Alturas, California, 
mentioned on page 22 of the 1925 annual report, was commenced 
within the time prescribed in the order of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, dated May 3, 1927, by grading several 
miles of the roadbed. The construction of this line has not 
been continued, however, pending review of the changed cir- 
cumstances brought about by the entry of the Great Northern 
into Klamath Basin. 


Southern Pacific Motor Transport Company 


As stated elsewhere in this report, the continued growth of 
automobile competition, especially in passenger traffic, has been 
such as to cause a steady decline in the passenger revenue of 
your Company during the past four years, notwithstanding a 
condition of prosperity which has brought a steady increase in 
the revenues from all other classes of service. The improve- 
ment of the service and equipment of automobile transporta- 
tion companies through coordination and consolidations, to- 
gether with the continued construction, extension, and improve- 
ment of the public highways in the territory served by your 
lines, has brought about a competition which has made it un- 
profitable, in certain instances, to operate steam trains engaged 
in local short-haul and branch line service. 

To meet these conditions, and to avoid a curtailment of the 
service to the public in the instances referred to above, your 
Company caused the incorporation, in April, 1927, of the 
SouTHERN Paciric Motor Transport CoMPANY, all of whose 
capital stock is owned by your Company. In anticipation of 
public demands, now existing or which may arise in the future, 
the new company is empowered to engage in all forms of trans- 
portation and of common carrier service, but, for the present, 
its plans contemplate an automobile or motor coach transporta- 
tion of passenger, baggage, mail, and express business, which 
will be coordinated with, and act as an extension of, the steam 
train service of your Company’s lines. 

The new company, which has an independent operating or- 
ganization, is at present operating twenty-three motor coaches 
over six different interurban routes aggregating 501 miles, and, 
in addition, is operating sixteen motor buses in Salem, Oregon, 
and ten in Eugene, Oregon, giving city service in both places. 
Additional motor coach service will be developed through the 
opening of new routes as the need arises, following a policy, 
however, of retaining as much travel as practicable to our 
steam rail lines, with a minimum use of the public highways, to 
produce the most satisfactory net results to our interests as a 
whole. 

Because of the popular demand therefor, and owing to its 
greater flexibility and to its coordination with the steam train 
schedules of your lines, the motor coach service already es- 
tablished is not only furnishing improved passenger service, 
but it has enabled your Company to abandon, or to curtail, the 
unprofitable steam train service on certain of its branch lines. 


Acquisition of the Properties of the Oregon & California 
Railroad Company and of the Marion & Linn County 
Railroad Compariy 


In accordance with agreements dated December 27, 1926, 
between the Oregon & California Railroad Company and the 
Marion & Linn County Railroad Company, on the one hand, 
and the Southern Pacific Company, on the other hand, your 
Company, under the authority of Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission’s order, dated May 27, 1927, took over as of January 
1, 1926, the properties of the two companies first mentioned 
(all of whose capital stocks were owned by your Company), 
which properties, for many years, had been operated by your 
Company under leases. 

This transfer was made in order to simplify the corporate 
structure of your Company preliminary to refunding the $17,- 
437,000 of Oregon & California Railroad Company First Mort- 
gage Five Per Cent. Bonds maturing on July 1, 1927. 

As explained under the head of Funded Debt the Commis- 
sion, in the same order, authorized an issue of Southern Pacific 
Company Oregon Lines First Mortgage Four and One-Half 
Per Cent. Bonds, a portion of which were used to retire the 
Oregon & California Railroad Company First Mortgage Five 
Per Cent. Bonds which remained outstanding at the date of 
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their maturity on July 1, 1927, thus effecting a considerabie 
saving in the annual charge for interest on funded debt. 


Extension of San Antonio and Aransas Pass Railway Into 
Rio Grande Valley 


On page 23 of last year’s annual report, mention was made 
of certain new lines which the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion had authorized to be constructed by the San Antonio and 
Aransas Pass Railway Company, extending from Falfurrias, 
Texas, southerly into the Rio Grande Valley of Texas. Both 
of the lines mentioned were completed during the year, regular 
freight and passenger service between Falfurrias and McAllen 
having been established on February 6, 1927, and between Edin- 
burg and Harlingen, on March 20, 1927. 

Authority to extend the Harlingen Branch from Harlingen 
to Brownsville, Texas, a distance of approximately 30 miles, 
application for which was made to the Interstate Commerce 
Commission on October 21, 1926, as mentioned in last year’s. 
report, was granted by the Commission on May 13, 1927. The 
grading of this line was commenced on June 18, 1927, and by 
October 22, 1927, the laying of rail into the terminus at 
Brownsville was completed. Regular freight and passenger 
service between Harlingen and Brownsville was established on 
November 10, 1927. 

The territory reached by these extensions, which is said to 
contain the richest and most productive soil of any agricultural 
section in this country, has been retarded in development be- 
cause of the lack of transportation facilities. It is expected 
that the completion of these lines will aid in the rapid develop- 
ment of this territory, and that your lines will gain a large 
amount of very profitable traffic. 


Flood Conditions in Louisiana 


Unprecedented rainfall over the entire valley of the Missis- 
sippi River and its tributaries during the early part of the year, 
resulted in a series of crevasses from Cairo to below New 
Orleans, and the flooding of approximately 30 per cent of 
the total area of the State of Louisiana. 

About 94 miles of the Baton Rouge, Port Barre, and Alex- 
andria Branches of your Company were inundated, your Com- 
pany sustaining considerable damage to property, and also a 
loss in revenues owing to interrupted train service, to crop 
failures, and to other conditions caused by the floods. The 
main line between Algiers and Lafayette was seriously threat- 
ened in a number of places, but service was not interrupted. 
This line at one time was the only through route open trom 
New Orleans to the West, and in addition to its own train 
service it accommodated, through detour arrangements, the 
trains of three other railroads whose lines were under water. 

During the distressing flood period, your Company and its 
employees rendered every aid and service possible in rescue 
and relief work, and also cooperated with the various Na- 
tional and local governmental agencies and other organizations 
in the work of furnishing service and accommodations for the 
unfortunate refugees, their livestock, and effects, as well as in 
the work of returning them to their homes after the flood 
had receded. 

The officers of your Company are keeping closely in touch 
with the various plans that are being advanced and considered 
for future protection of this territory, as your Company is 
greatly interested in seeing that prompt and effective measures 
are taken to prevent a recurrence of such disastrous floods. 


Southern Pacific Railroad Company of Mexico 


At the time of publishing last year’s annual report, it was 
thought that the 4.11 miles of track remaining to be constructed 
in order to complete the 102 miles of main line between 
Tepic and La Quemada would be completed early in 1927. This 
expectation was realized, and the new line, completely ballasted, 
was placed in operation on April 17, 1927. Since the completion 
of the line, however, the service has been interrupted by slides, 
which are always to be expected on new lines in mountainous 
country, especially during the rainy season. This condition 
has been controlled, but because of the unsettled condition of 
the country the service has been further interfered with, at 
various times during the year, by the burning of trestles, the 
pulling up of rails, and other depredations by bandits and 
Yaqui Indians; and in December, a record flood of the Fuerte 
River washed out a trestle and bridge near San Blas, inter- 
rupting through service for 22 days, during which time pas- 
sengers, freight, and perishable express were transported across 
the river in boats. 

The operating revenues for the year amounted to $5,801,569, 
an increase of $1,085,218, or 23 per cent. Because of the condi- 
tions mentioned above, however, operating expenses for the 
year increased $1,313,700, or to $6,090,116, so that after pro- 
viding for taxes amounting to $20,994, and for equipment and 
joint facility rents and other operating charges amounting to 
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$398,783, the operations for the year resulted in a net loss of 
$708,324. 


Federal Valuation of Railroads 


On pages 24, 25, and 26 of last year’s report, mention was 
made of the status of the Federal valuation of your Company’s 
properties. Since the end of last year, material progress has 
been made in the valuation of these properties. pie 

During the year 1927, the Interstate Commerce Commission 
served on the Southern Pacific Company, tentative valuations 
in respect of the following properties owned and/or controlled 
by it: 
; Date of 

Tentative 
Name of Company Valuation 
. Southern Pacific Company: 
(a) Pacific Lines (rail lines) June 30, 1916 


(b) Southern Pacific Steamship Lines ; do 


_ 


2. Beaverton & Willsburg R. R. Co. : do 
3. Central Pacific Ry. Co. ... aE ne Sy Tee a do 
4. Coast Line Ry. Co. ....... axerek me do 
5. Fresno Traction Co. Ae ais ; t do 
6. Hanford & Summit Lake Ry. Co. .. ee do 
7. Inter-California Ry. Co. ........... a cake ate aes do 
8. New Mexico & Arizona R. R. Co. ... sae . do 
9. Oregon & California R. R. Co. Wa ve ea ; do 
10. Peninsular Ry. Co. ....... ; do 
11. Porterville Northeastern Ry. Co. Hapiest ie pits do 
12. South Pacific Coast Ry. Co. ‘ do 
13. Southern Pacific R. R. Co. Eee da 
14. Tucson & Nogales R. R. Co. do 


The serving of these valuations completed the serving of 
tentative valuations by the Commission on all companies the 
lines of which are included in the Transportation System of the 
Southern Pacific Lines, and in each case formal protest was 
filed within the statutory period. In no case has a final valua- 
tion been served by the Commission. 

With a view to minimizing the number of protested items to 
be disposed of at formal hearings, the representatives of your 
Company and of the Commission’s Bureau of Valuation have 
been holding joint conferences, in an endeavor to arrive at an 
equitable agreement, in so far as may be possible, concerning 
all matters included in the various protests. After the conclu- 
sion of these conferences, which are drawing to a close, formal 
hearings will be held by the Commission, in respect of such 
of the protested matters as the representatives of your Company 
and of the Commission have been unable to agree upon at the 
conferences. It is anticipated that this plan will materially 
reduce the time required for formal hearings. 

The matter of tentative valuations covering the properties 
of separately operated Solely Controlled and Jointly Controlled 
Affiliated Companies, is receiving active attention, with a view 
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to expediting the completion of such valuations as much as 
possible. 

It is the intention of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
to proceed at an early date to bring their valuations down to 
date, and plans are being formulated by the Commission to ac- 
complish this object. These plans, however, are_only in a 
tentative state, and it is not yet known how the Commission 
proposes to bring the valuations to date or how long it will 
take to accomplish this task. 

In connection with the Federal valuation work, your Com 
pany has expended to December 31, 1927, the sum of $8,525,311, 
of which $1,124,553 was expended during the current year. 


General 


The dividends for the year, on the capital stocks of, the 
Southern Pacific Company and its Transportation System Com- 
panies held by the public, amounted to $22,342,929.00 as follows : 


Dividends on capital stock of the Southern Pacific Company: 
13% per cent. paid April 1, 1927 $5,.585,713.50 


1% per cent. paid July 1, 1927 . 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. paid October 1, 1927 5,585,713.50 
1% per cent. payable January 3, 1928 5,585,713.50 


Total Southern Pacific Company rere $22,342,854.00 
Dividends on stocks of Transportation System Companies 
held by the public ....... feuwnes Rieti 75.00 


Total dividend payments for the year $22,342,929.00 


The total taxes for the year, of the Transportation 
System and of all separately operated Solely 
Controlled Affiliated Companies, amounted to $23,977,099.55 


Under the pension system put into effect January 1, 1903, 
there were carried on the pension rolls at the end of the year 
1,892 employes. The payments to pensioners for the year 
amounted to $1,095,586.12, equivalent to six per cent. per annum 
on an investment of $18,259,768.67. 

The Board announces with sorrow the death, on May 23, 
1927, of Mr. Henry E. Huntington, who served your Company 
as a Director from April 6, 1892, to thie time of his death; and 
on February 28, 1927, of Mr. William F. Herrin, Vice President 
and Chief Counsel, who entered the service in 1893. 

The Board gratefully acknowledges its appreciation of the 
loyal and efficient services rendered by officers and employes 
during the year. 

By order of the Board of Directors, 
Henry W. ve Forest, 


Chairman of the Executive Committee. 
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Financial News 
(Continued from page 769) 


May. 31, 1928; and for the second install- 
ment August 31, 1928. Warrants will be 
mailed to the stockholders, informing 
them of the number of shares of new 
stock to which they will be entitled to 
subscribe. Stockholders who pay for 
their shares in full on May 31, 1928, will 
be entitled to participate in all dividends 
thereafter declared. 

To the stockholders who pay for their 
shares in installments interest will be 
allowed on the first installment at the rate 
of 5 per cent until August 31, 1928. 


The new capital received from the sale 
of this stock will be used to pay for addi- 
tions, betterments and improvements to 
the railroad equipment, property and facil- 
ities operated by the company; to pay off 
and retire equipment trusts and other 
obligations and to reimburse the treasury 
for similar expenditures heretofore made 
and for other proper corporate purposes. 

The equipment trusts, mortgages and 
other obligations of the company, matur- 
ing during 1928, amount to over $16,000,000. 
Through their payment, fixed charges will 
be reduced by $773,000 per annum. In 
addition, this program contemplates the 
redemption on July 1 next of Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad 6 per cent equipment trust 
certificated of 1920, issued for equipment 


purchased during Federal control, which 
will require about $28,000,000. The redemp- 
tion of these equipment trust certificates 
will reduce the principal of annual matur- 
ities by $3,894,000 between 1929 and 1935, 
and will effect an average annual reduc- 
tion in interest payments of $885,000. 

The statement giving these details issued 
by President Atterbury further says that 
the last allotment of capital stock was 
made in April, in 1913. Since then the 
capital requirements of the Pennsylvania 
have been met chiefly through the issue 
of bonds and equipment trust certificates. 
During that period the property invest- 
ment has increased $603,000,000 and the 
book value of securities owned has in- 
creased $155,000,000, a total of $758,000,- 
000. However, the company pursued a 
conservative policy of financing, with the 
result that the net increase in securities 
issued for improvements and treasury 
assets has been only $351,000,000. 

When the stock authorized to-day has 
been paid for, the total outstanding stock 
of the Pennsylvania will be $580,000,000 
and its total bond obligations, including 
equipment trust certificates, $555,000,000. 

“As far as the sale of new stock to 
the employees is concerned, the statement 


says, “they, through their own organiza- - 


tion, have been purchasing stock for 
several years. The management now pro- 
poses, for the first time, when the stock- 


holders shall have approved, to give an 
opportunity directly to the employees to 
become owners of the stock of the Com- 
pany. This action of the directors was. 
taken (1) in recognition of the part those 
on its payrolls have taken in the restora- 
tion of the company’s earning power, and 
of the deep interest and loyalty they have 
displayed in the improvement of the 
passenger and freight service offered to 
the public; and (2) in the belief that 
ownership of stock in the company from 
which they derive their livelihood, will 
increase their feeling of responsibility and 
be an additional inducement to persevere 
in their efforts to preserve the company’s 
service at the highest standards, from 
which they and the entire body of stock- 
holders will benefit. 


Average Price of Stocks and 
of Bonds 
Last Last 


Mar. 27 week year 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway stocks.. 122.05 120.61 108.48 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds 96.85 97.22 94.20 


Dividends Declared 

Carolina, Clinchfield & Ohio.—Common, 1 
per cent, quarterly; stamped certificates, 14 per 
cent, quarterly, both payable April 10 to holders 
of record March 31. 

Providence & Worcester.—2™% per cent, quar- 
terly, payable March 31 to holders of record 
March 14. 

Kansas City Southern.—Preferred, $1, quar- 
terly, payable April 16 to holders of record March 
31. 
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Officers 








Executive 

Warren S. Palmer resigned on Febru- 
ary 18 as president and general manager 
of the Northwestern Pacific in view of 
the termination on April 30 of his active 
service with that company under the age 
limit rule. Mr. Palmer will reach his 
seventy-first birthday several days be- 
fore that time, having been born on 
April 25, 1858, at San Francisco, Cal. He 
was graduated from the college of civil 
engineering of the University of Cali- 
fornia in 1876 and entered railway serv- 
ice in the same year as an apprentice in 
the bridge and building department of 
the Central Pacific (now part of the 
Southern Pacific). For the next nine 
years he served that railroad successively 
as an apprentice, as a journeyman bridge 
carpenter, draftsman, rodman, transitman 
and chief of party on location and con- 
struction. In 1885 he joined the engi- 
neering department of the Southern Pacif- 
ic in charge of location parties, later 





Warren S. Palmer 


serving as a member of the engineering 
and contracting firm of Palmer & Storey, 
San Francisco, Cal. During this time 
his contracting firm, constructed the 
Yreka, the Pajaro Valley (now the Pa- 
jaro Valley Consolidated) and the Solusa 
& Lake. In December, 1890, Mr. Pal- 
mer was appointed resident engineer of 
maintenance of way of the Western di- 
vision of the Southern Pacific, with 
headquarters at Oakland, Cal., in addi- 
tion being appointed assistant superin- 
tendent of the same division in March, 
1900. From June 1, 1901, to September 
1, 1907, he served the Southern Pacific 
as division superintendent at Sacramento, 
Cal., as division superintendent at Oak- 
land Pier, Cal., and as general superin- 
tendent of the Northern district at San 
Francisco. Mr. Palmer was then ap- 
pointed general manager of the North- 
western Pacific and on January 7, 1914, 
he was elected president and general 
manager. During federal control of the 
railroads he acted as general manager 
of the Northwestern Pacific, resuming his 
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position as president and general man- 
ager with the return of the railroads to 
private operation in 1920. 


Edward H. Maggard, who has been 
elected president and general manager 
of the Northwestern Pacific, with head- 
quarters at San Francisco, Cal., was 
born on August 19, 1875, at Meridian, 
Miss., and after attending the public 
schools at Denison, Tex., he entered 
railway service when 16 years of age as 
a call boy on the Missouri-Kansas- 





Edward H. Maggard 


Texas. Later he became a clerk in the 
local freight office of the Katy at Hous- 
ton, Tex., also serving in the same capa- 
city with the Southern Pacific, the In- 
ternational- Great Northern and _ the 
Houston East & West Texas (now a 
subsidiary of the ‘Southern Pacific). In 
1900 Mr. Maggard was appointed su- 
perintendent of terminals of the El] Paso 
& Southwestern (now part of the 
Southern Pacific), becoming general 
freight and passenger agent of the Peta- 
luma & Santa Rosa, with headquarters 
at Petaluma, Cal., in 1907. He was 
elected vice-president and _ general 
manager of this electric railroad in 1912 
and president and general manager, 
with headquarters at Petaluma, in 1925. 
Mr. Maggard’s election as president and 
general manager of the Northwestern 
Pacific became effective on February 18. 
He retains the presidency and the 
general managership of the Petaluma & 
Santa Rosa. 


Financial, Legal and 
Accounting 


Phineas B. Lacy, assistant treasurer 
of the Northern Pacific, with headquar- 
ters at St. Paul, Minn., has been elected 
treasurer, with headquarters at the same 
point, effective April 2. On that date, 
Horace A. Clifford, present treasurer, 
will retire under the pension rules of 
the company after nearly 45 years of 
service with the Northern Pacific. Mr. 
Clifford was born on March 18, 1858, at 
Lowell, Mass. He finished his educa- 
tion at Norwich University where he 
was a student between 1874 and 1877 
and entered railway service in the fall 
of 1879 on the Chicago, St. Paul, Minn- 
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eapolis & Omaha, at Luverne, Minn. 
From 1881 to 1883 he was with the 
Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul at St. 
Paul. Mr. Clifford’s service with the 





Horace A. Clifford 


Northern Pacific began on May 1, 1883, 
when he became a clerk in the office of 
the treasurer at St. Paul. Five years 
later he was advanced to cashier, being 
elected treasurer in 1920. 

Mr. Lacy was born on April 14, 1880, 
at Hudson, Wis., and received his edu- 
cation in the public schools of Minne- 
apolis, Minn., graduating from high 
school there in 1899. Until December 
1, 1905 he was engaged in business in 
Minneapolis and was employed by the 
Minnesota state surveyor general of 
logs and lumber and on that date 
he entered the Northern Pacific service 
as a clerk inthe land department. Later 
Mr. Lacy was advanced to cashier in 
the land department and then to assist- 
ant to the land commissioner. During 
federal control of the railroads he acted 
as corporate cashier of the Northern 
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Pacific and in 1920 he was appointed 
cashier in the office of the treasurer at 
St. Paul. Mr. Lacy was promoted to 
assistant treasurer on June 1, 1927. 


Charles N. Marland, who has been ap- 
pointed treasurer of the Boston & Maine, 
with headquarters at Boston, Mass., was 
born on January 12, 1871, at Acton, Me. 
He attended Phillips Andover Academy 
from 1884 to 1888 and in July of the lat- 
ter year entered railway service as a 
messenger for the Boston & Maine. 
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From 1890 until 1903 he served as sta- 
tion receiving teller and assistant to the 
paying teller on the same road. He 





Charles N. Marland 


was then given charge of dividends and 
bond transfers, being promoted to pay- 
ing teller in 1914. From 1914 to Febru- 
ary 1916 he served as assistant treasurer, 
which position he held until his recent 
appointment as treasurer. 


Operating 


L. W. Bowen, superintendent of the 
Salida division of the Denver & Rio 
Grande Western with headquarters at 
Salida, Colo., has been transferred to 
the Pueblo division, with headquarters 
at Pueblo, Colo., succeeding William M. 
Neff, who has resigned, effective April 
1, to accept service with another rail- 
road. 


W. R. McPherson, trainmaster on the 
Denver & Rio Grade Western at Salt 
Lake City, Utah, has been promoted to 
superintendent of the Salida division, 
with headquarters at Salida, Colo., suc- 
ceeding L. W. Bowen, who has been 
transferred to the Pueblo division, with 
headquarters at Pueblo, Colo. Mr. 
Bowen replaces William N. Neff who 
has resigned, effective April 1, to accept 
service with another railroad. E. W. 
Deuel, assistant superintendent at Ala- 
mosa, Colo., has been transferred to 
Salt Lake City to take the place of 
Mr. McPherson and A. J. Broderick, 
trainmaster at Grand Junction, Colo., 
has been transferred to Alamosa to take 
the place of Mr. Deuel. Walter Allen, 
chief dispatcher at Salt Lake City, has 
been promoted to trainmaster at Grand 
Junction, succeeding Mr. Broderick. 


Albert G. Geuder, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant general superintendent 
of the Pittsbugh, Shawmut & Northern, 
with headquarters at St. Marys, Pa., 
was born on December 9, 1883, at Olean, 
N. Y., and was educated in the public 
schools and at the Westbrook Com- 
mercial Academy, from which latter in- 
stitution he was graduated in 1902. He 
entered railway service on April 20, 
1902, as clerk in the division superin- 
tendent’s office of the Pennsylvania at 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Geuder entered the 
service of the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & 
Northern at St. Marys, Pa., on Janu- 
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ary 16, 1911, as a stenographer, and on 
January 15, 1913, was appointed chief 
clerk to the general superintendent. On 
March 1, 1924, he was appointed super- 
intendent of transportation, and on Sep- 
tember 1, 1927, was appointed assistant 
to the general superintendent, which po- 
sition he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant general 
superintendent. 


James D. Beaver, who has been ap- 
pointed general superintendent of the 
Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern, with 
headquarters at St. Marys, Pa., was 
born on February 5, 1875, at Beaver- 
town, Pa., and was educated in the 
public schools and at LaSalle Extension 
University. He entered railway service 
on September 1, 1891, as agent and 
telegrapher on the Pennsylvania. From 
1892 until 1898 he served consecu- 
tively as telegrapher, agent and train 
dispatcher on the Western New York 
& Pennsylvania (now the Buffalo divi- 
sion of the Pennsylvania). From 1898 
until 1900 Mr. Beaver was train dis- 
patcher on the Plant system of rail- 
ways (now the Atlantic Coast Line), 
and then served in a similar capacity on 
the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific un- 
til 1902. _At that time he returned to 
the Pennsylvania, and until 1906, was 
successively train dispatcher, yardmaster, 
assistant trainmaster and train rule ex- 
aminer. From 1906 until 1924 Mr. 
Beaver was successively trainmaster 
assistant superintendent, superintendent 
of transportation and superintendent of 
the Pittsburgh, Shawmut & Northern. 
During the following four years Mr. 
Beaver was out of railway service, be- 
ing engaged as manager of research and 
engineering of the Stackpole Carbon 
Company, and returning to the Pitts- 
burgh, Shawmut & Northern just pre- 
vious to his appointment as general 
superintendent. 


Hiram R. McKee, who has been pro- 
moted to superintendent of the Arkansas 
River division of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at La 





Hiram R. McKee 


Junta, Colo., has completed more than 
17 years in the service of that railroad. 
He was born on July 18, 1881, at Bloom- 
ville, Ohio, and graduated from the high 
school in that city. He first entered rail- 
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way service at the age of 14 years as a 
station helper on the Pennsylvania dur- 
ing summer vacation. Later Mr. McKee 
was advanced to operator and on Febru- 
ary 1, 1901, he was promoted to train 
dispatcher at Toledo, Ohio. Nine years 
after his promotion to train dispatcher 
on the Pennsylvania he became a train 
dispatcher on the Union Pacific at Ev- 
anston, Wyo., entering the Santa Fe 
service in the same capacity at Las 
Vegas, N. M., in November, 1910. Mr. 
McKee was then advanced successively 
to chief dispatcher and trainmaster at 
Las Vegas. For a period of eight months 
during the World war he served in 
France as captain of Company A, 39th 
Engineers, returning to the Santa Fe as 
trainmaster at Raton, N. M., in April, 
1919. In November, 1920, Mr. McKee 
was promoted to assistant superintendent 
at Dodge City, Kan., being transferred 
later to Las Vegas and then to Welling- 
ton, Kan. His appointment as super- 
intendent of the Arkansas River division 
became effective on March 16. 


Traffic 


W. J. Honan has been appointed for- 
eign freight agent of the Baltimore & 
Ohio, with headquarters at New York 
City. J. W. Lee has been appointed as- 
sistant foreign freight agent, with head- 
quarters at the same point. 


Edward L. Pardee, who has been pro- 
moted to general passenger agent of the 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, with headquarters at St. Paul, 
Minn., was born on December 19, 1877, 
at Kilbourn, Wis. After attending both 
high school and business college, he en- 
tered railway service in February, 1896, 
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as an office boy in the passenger de- 
partment of the Omaha at St. Paul. 
Later he served successively as a ste- 
nographer and clerk in the passenger 
department, in the baggage department 
and in the ticket stock department and 
as an advertising clerk. On March l, 
1905, Mr. Pardee was advanced to tra- 
veling passenger agent, being promoted 
to assistant general passenger agent, 
with headquarters at St. Paul, on July 
1, 1911. 
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C. O. Williams, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Kansas City South- 
ern, with headquarters at Kansas City, 
Mo., has been promoted to general pas- 
senger and ticket agent, with headquar- 
ters at the same point, succeeding Sam- 
uel G. Warner who retired on March 1 
after serving nearly 28 years as general 
passenger and ticket agent. Mr. War- 
ner was born in Connecticut and after 
attending Chase’s Military College he 
entered railway service in 1888 as city 
freight and passenger agent for the St. 
Louis, Arkansas & Texas (now the St. 
Louis Southwestern) at Memphis, Tenn. 
Later he was appointed traveling pas- 
senger and freight agent and then south- 
western passenger agent and district 
passenger agent, both at the same point. 
In 1896 he was appointed general pas- 
senger agent of the St. Louis South- 





Cc. O. Williams 


western of Texas, with headquarters at 
Tyler, Tex. He held this position until 
his appointment as general passenger 
and ticket agent of the Kansas City 
Southern on May 1, 1900. Mr. Williams, 
who has been connected with the Kan- 
sas City Southern for 29 years, began 
his railroad service in 1898 as a tele- 
graph operator on the Kansas City, 
Pittsburg & Gulf (now part of the K. C. 
S.). He came to the Kansas City South- 
ern in 1899, serving as station agent at 
various points until 1904 when he was 
advanced to city passenger and ticket 
agent at Shreveport, La. From 1909 to 
1911 Mr. Williams served as agent at 
the Grand Central station at Kansas 
City, becoming traveling passenger 
agent in the latter year. In 1917 he was 
promoted to assistant general passenger 
agent at Kansas City. 


Engineering, Maintenance 
of Way and Signaling 


Clinton A. Plumly, valuation engineer 
of the Maine Central, has been appoinr- 
ed assistant to the chief engineer, with 
headquarters at Portland, Me. The 
office of engineer of construction has 
been abolished. 


Asa H. Morrill, engineer of construc- 
tion and chief of thie valuation com- 
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mittee of the Maine Central, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Me., has been ap- 
pointed chief engineer, with the same 
headquarters, succeeding Bertrand T. 
Wheeler, deceased. 


Obituary 
DR. W. F. M. GOSS 


Dr. William Freeman Myrick Goss died 
suddenly in New York City on March 23. 
As an engineering educator he co-operai- 
ed with and made a large contribution to 
the railways in the field of mechanical 
research and design. He was also closely 
related to the railway field in the later 
years of his active business career, as 
president of the Railway Car Manfactur- 
ers’ Association. 

Dr. Goss was born in _ Barnstable, 
Mass., October 7, 1859. Upon completion 
of a two-year mechanics’ arts course at 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
in 1879 he was appointed instructor in 
practical mechanics at Purdue University 
and organized that department. In 1883 
he was made professor of practical me- 
chanics. Purdue University, because of 
‘Dr. Goss’s work at this period, was a 
large factor in stimulating the intro- 
duction of manual training work in 
American high schools. In 1889 he was 
given a leave of absence of about a 
year and a half, during which time he 
studied in Boston and at the Massachus- 
etts Institute of Technology. 

In 1890 Doctor Goss was appointed 
professor of experimental engineering at 
Purdue and undertook the building of a 
laboratory for advanced engineering work. 





Dr. W. ¥. M. Goss 


It was under his direction that the first 
American locomotive testing plant was 
established at Purdue; naturally this 
brought him in intimate contact with rail- 
road mechanical department officers. The 
Master Car Builders’ Association also 
made the Purdue laboratory its official 
testing station and installed considerable 
apparatus in its laboratories. Marked 
advances were also made in the develop- 
ment of laboratories and courses in ma- 
terials testing, in hydraulics and in the 
general field of theoretical and applied 
thermodynamics. 
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In 1899 Doctor Goss was granted a 
year’s leave of absence for travel and 
study abroad. Upon his return he was 
made dean of the schools of engineering, 
which position he resigned in 1907, after 
28 years of service at Purdue, to become 
dean of the college of engineering and 
director of the school of railway engin- 
eering aud administration at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. In 1909 he was also 
made director of the engineering experi- 
ment station. It is not surprising, in the 
light of his previous experience, to find 
a rapid growth of laboratory and ex- 
perimental engineering work under his 
direction at Illinois, and a larger and 
closer co-operation between the Univers- 
ity of Illinois and railway mechanical of- 
ficers. It was while he was at Illinois 
that he succeeded Horace G. Burt in 1913 
as chief engineer of the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce Committee of in- 
vestigation on Smoke Abatement and 
Electrification of Railway Terminals. 
In 1917 Doctor Goss gave up his work at 
Illinois and became president of the Rail- 
way Car Manufacturers’ Association, 
serving in that capacity until 1925, when 
he retired. 

Two special pieces of work were done 
by Doctor Goss while at Purdue, under 
the patronage of the Carnegie Institute 
at Washington, which resulted in the pub- 
lication of two extensive studies, one en- 
titled High Steam Pressure in Locomotive 


Service (1907), and the other, Super- 
keated Steam in Locomotive Service 
(1910). The proceedings of the Master 


Mechanics’ and Master Car Builders’ As- 
scciations for many years regularly in- 
cluded individual papers or valuable dis- 
cussions by Doctor Goss, or reports in the 
preparation of which he co-operated and 
which were largely based on experimental 
work carried out under his direction. 


He was a member of the jury of awards 
in the transportation department of the 
World’s Fair in 1893, and was chairman 
of the advisory committee organized by 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, to direct its 
work in locomotive testing at the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition. He was for a 
number of years a contributing editor to 
the Railroad Gazette. He was a president 
of the Western Railway Club, and in 1913 
of the American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. He was the author of books 
cn Locomotive Problems (1907), and on 
Locomotive Sparks (1902). He was 
given the honorary degree of Master of 
Arts by Wabash College in 1888 and the 
honorary degree of Doctor of Engineering 
by the University of Illinois in 1904. 

During his retirement he lived quietly, 
most of the time at Barnstable, Mass. 
Realizing, however, the value of biog- 
raphies in helping and inspiring men in 
their various fields of endeavor, he headed 
up a committee of the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, which has been 
formulating plans for publishing a series 
of biographies of outstanding mechanical 
engineers. 


Bertland T. Wheeler, chief engineer of 
the Maine Central, died at his home in 
Portland, Me., on March 20. 





